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THE KdNG. 



The regular progress of cultivated, life is 
irom necessaries to accom^miodationst from 
accommodatioos^ ta* omanFieqts. By your 
illustrious \ predecessors were established 
Marts for mJujwfactur^,, and . C^^ for 
science; but for the arts of elegance, those 
arts by which manuFactures. are embellished, 
and science is refitted^ tof<>uiid an Academy 
was reserved for YourrMajqsty, 

• Had such^ patronage befell 'without effect, 
there had been reason to .believe that Nature 
had^^by some insurmoufttable impedimAt, 
obstructed our proficiency; but the annual 
improvement of the Exhibitions which Your 

VOL. I. a 



a DEDICATION. 

Majesty ha§ been pleased to encourage, 
shews that only encouragement had been 
wanting. 

^o give advice to those Aifeoiire contend- 
ing for royal liberality, has been for some 
years the duty of my station in the Aca- 
tlemy 5 and these Discourses hof e for Your 
Majesty V acc«]^nct, ^ - as -wen-intdided 
ehdeavours tt> incite that emulation which 
your notite has ^kindled, and dfwd: those 
studies which ycrurbtAmty has rewarded'. 
„■ . :.? ,::^ •■■■■: r ; 

May it please Yjour Majesty, 
:-. ;. - y«wf.MAj8.»Ty's 
M(5st dutifiil servant, 
;^ V and i^ost faithful subject,. - 

IW^-i '''''' "! JpSttUA REYNOLDS. 
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THE LIFE AND WRITINGS 

' - ; ' . . .. .?/ • ■ 

SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, 



1'hb Author of the following admirable . 
works^ having, for near half a centurjr, been 
well known to almost every person in this? 
country who had any pretensions to taste of 
literature, to the present age an account of 
him, however brief, may seem wholly un* 
necessary; nor should the reader be detained, 
even for a few minutes, frorri the pleasure 
which awaits him, but that Posterity, wjiile 
they contemplate with delight and admiration 
those productions of his pencil which placi 
him on a level with Titian and Vandyck^ 
will natiurally wish to Imow something of the 
mOfi^ as well as pf the painter. 

Z7, 



Iv SOME ACCOUNT OF 

JoshuaReynolds wasbomatPIymptoft 

in Devonshire^ July i6th, 17*3; the son of 

Samuel Reynolds and Theophila Potter. 

He was en every side connected with the 

Church, for both his father and grandfather 

were in holy orders; his mother was the 

daughter of a clergyman, and his maternal 

grandmother the daughter of the Rev. Mr, 

Baker, an eminent mathematician in the last 

^century, of whom we have an account in the 

feioGRAPHiA Britannica. His father's 

elder brother, John, was also a clergyman, a 

fellow of Eton College, and Canon of St. 

Peter's Exeter.' 

Mr. Samuel Reynolds taught the grammar^ 
school of Plympton, which could have 

» This gentleman, who died in 1758, left his library, 
ami the greati^r part of his fortune, to Exeter College in 
Oxford:--^There is amezsotintb print of him, scrappdbf 
M*Ardell, (f^-ora a portrait painted by iiis nephew, now in 
Eton College,) which has erroneously been supposed tb 
represent the father of the painter. See Bromley's Cata- 
logue of Engraved British PortraitSi ^to. 1792. p. a8<n 
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SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, r 

aflbrded him but a moderate subsistence ; npr 
was he enabled by ahy ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment to provide for his numerous family, 
amounting to eleven children in all, of whom 
Joshua was the tenth. Five, however, of 
.these childnen died in . their infancy. — His 
father had a notion,* that :it might at some 
iuture peri6d of jiife be an. advantage to a 
child to beaf an uncommon christian name ; / 
which might recommend hin^to the attention ^ i 
and kindness q£ some person bearing the same 
liame, whp, if be shoiild happen to have no 
patural object of bis care, might be led even 
by so slight a circumstance to become a 
benefactor. Hence our author derived the 
scriptural name of Joshua, which though 
not very uncommpn, occurs less frequently 
than many others ; of thi& baptismal name; 
however, the Register of Plympton by 
some negligence or inaccuracy has deprived 
l^im,' 

♦ F^cHp^Dr. Percy, Lpjd Bjsbpp, qf Uroujiore, 

t In the Rjegister of Plympton, by which it appears that 
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Under the tuition of Mu Reynoldis ht was 
for some titne instructed in the ckssicks; 
but at an early age his inclination fof* that 
art of which he afterwards became so illiw- 
trious a professor, began to display itself i 
and his imperiect attempts^ at delineation 
were encouraged by his father^ who was 
himself fond .of drawingsi^ and had a small 
colleaion <:>f.anatomica^^ and: other prints. 
The young artist's first essays were made ift 
tropying several little things done by two of 
4iis elder sisters, wHo had likewise a turn for 

he was baptized on the 30th of July, he is styled <• Josef h, 
son of Samud Reynolds, Clerk;** probably in consc- 
ijuence of the ex^ry' not being made at the time of the 
baptism, Ther name, I suppose, was written originally 
on a slip of paper in an abbreviated form — " Jos. son of 
Bamuel Reynolds,'* — and was- at a subsequent period 
cntereci erroneously by the clergjrman or clerk, of /the 
parish. 

^ Lady Inchiquin has one of these very early essays ; 4 
perspective view gf a book-case, under which his father 
has written — " Done by Joshua out of pure idleness.^ 
It is on the back of a Latin exercise, Joshua's idleness 
was, his preferring the employment of his pencil to tha^ 
^(fthcpen. 
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the artj and he afterwards (aE 'he rhimsdf 
informed tne)€ageriyodpied such: tf^ as 
he niet with among iiis father'& Ipodts^ par^ 
ticufarly those ^ which 'were giveiof.in the 
trahslatidi of ' i^atarch^s. Lives^: published 
by Drydeh. But h& principal i^Qd. of imi^ 
tatioti was Jacob CatsVbobk'of £n\blem8/ 
which his great grtodmotheiiiythe father's 
side, a Puteh woimn/had' hraiight widi het 
from HoHand.-— A^^hen: ihc was 4mt weight 
years- old, he read : with .gceatiavklity' and 
pleasure The Jesult-^s: PERsiEctivjB,-4 
book which happened to lie on the window- 
seat jpf.his father V parlour; 4nd* paftde fjim- 
self so coihptetely master of it, thW he^^vef 
after wards. iiad occasion to study 4ny: othe| 
treatise on that subject.* ; He thee atteippte^ 
to drlw' the School a( Plymptocr^ -a JHiiMing 
elevated pn stone pillars i and h^ did it S9 
well, that his father ^said, *f Now ibis ex-> 
emplifies what the author of the 'Perspective* 
asserts ia his Preface, — that, by observing 

5 FromhiimeIfmt786. • 
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ths.niUs laid down in kis« book, an^an rmy 
do wohdeits;: for this -is; wonderful."^ From 
these atlSeix^ts he proceeded to draw liken 
nesses o£ the friends' and' relations of his 
familyiwitji tolerable success^ But whaft 
imost strohglj^ confirmed hion in his Jove of 
Ihe art^'Waa Kichardson^s Treatise on Paint-' 
tng j- ther^perusal of whkh so delighted and 
inflamed hismindvrthat ;Raf&eIle appeared 
tohim::superior to.thQ:mbst411ilstriouS names 
of ancient ' or ^roodeih ^timfe^ ^ a notida .which 
lie loved ta indid^ alltheirest of his life* 

• Kis prdpdnsity i for this . fascinating art 
growirtg* ddlly more manifest, his father 
ihotighib'fit %jb gratify ihis: inclinatibni and 
^heri he "was not much more than seventeen 
years of' age, on St^ Lake's day. Get. the 
§?tb, 1740, he wa^ placed as a pupil undej 

Hs couhtryman Mr; Hudson,' whc> though 

« • ••' . r . • 

, i. ,Ci :- - . . ". . ..••• 
•• From the late James Bosw;ell, Esq.. ,to whom this 
Ihtle circumstance ivas communtcated by' our author. 

? Thonijas Hud^oji, who was the scholar and son-iii-lavr 



SIR JOSHUA REYNQUXU jc. 

hut an ofdiQftry painter, tvJig ^h^ most idi^tin^ 
guished ?ittiat 'of tlwt tigie; After spe^ding^, 
a few y.eaats in London, vwbich h^emp^loye^ 
in acquiring the rudinwi^ts of his art^ on ^ 
disagreement .with hi^ m^ter abput a y^xy^ 
slight ma^tex,:l)e in 2743 is&mQved to Oevoivi 
shire, wherq, as he; told ttie, he passed ^bout; 
Aree yeaors in company frcjm lyhonpi little 
improvement CQuW be 'got.;.?vhen hq ???Qlrt 

oi Richsurd^n.lbePaiiiter, ^w^s-bprn ia ti70t*. **He 

enjoyed** (says Lord Orford, Anecdotes of Painting, 
iv. 122, 8vo.J" for many years the chief business of por- 
trait-painting in the capital, after the favourite artists^ jut: 
master and Jervas, were gone off the stage; though 
Vanloo first^ and Liotard aftenwurds,. for 9 few years 
diverted the torrent of fashion froni the established pro* 
fiessor. Still the country gentlemen were fisuthfid to^eir 
conypatrxo^y and yere ^on^^ent witl^his honest similitudes, 
and with the f^ir tied wigs, blue velvet coats, and white 
catin waistcoats, which he bestowed liberally on his costo* 
mers, an4 which, with com^p^ap^rfcyj^ they heheld naulti- 
p^jed in Faber|s mezzotintos^ Tl^e better taste intro4uce(J 
by Sir Joshpa Reynolds, put ah end to Hudson's reign,' 
who had the gjood sense to resign the throne soon after 
finishing his 'capital Work, the £saiiily-piece of Charles 
Duke of Marlborough." [AboiU^ ^7$6»} He died, hn* 
t6, 177.9, agcj*?*. 
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Iccted tbis period of his life, healwayt spoked 
of it as so much tiiiib throwf^away^, (^fay; 
as related to acknowledge of- the-wodd and- 
of mankifid,) of- wfeich he ever ; afterwards: 
lamented the lose* • However, after. sQmia 
little dissipation,- ha .^t down< seriously to 
the study and practice- of his art; and he aU 
w^ays considered the disagicemant which; 
induced him to leive JM[r. Hudson^a^ .a very; 
fortUQate circumstance, since by this means 
lie was led to deviate from the tamefness and^ 
insipidity of his master^ and to fprm a man- 
ner of his own; ^ 

While in this career, the first of his per^ 
fdrmances whichrbroUght him into any con* 
siderable noike, .was the portrait of Captain' 
Hamiltpo, father of .the present Marquis of 
Abercorn, which he* painted so early as in 
the year 1746.* When at a lateppriod of 

• It is now in the pQ»ie»io]\ of the ft4i^jqpi& pf Abcr, 
corii; and there is a poftrdt of the. same gentjeip^n with 
bis children around him, a small fisinjgy*j>i«qe, pninted 
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his life he saw this portrait, he was sur- 
prised to find it so well done; and comparing 
it with his lattef works, with that modesty 
which always accompanies genius, lametited 
that in suth a series of years he should not 
have inade a greater proj^ess in his art.* 

On Christmas-day, 1746, his father, a 
man highly respected in his native county; 
died j and left our yoiing painter to raise, as 
lie could,, the fabrick of' his own fortune. 
After spendidg a few more years in the prac- 
tice of painting, partly in London'^ and 
partly in Devonshire, where many of his early 
i&ss$ys yet reitiiin, he became acquainted with 

hy young Reynolds s^out the same t^e* in the CoUec* 
tion of Lord Eliot, at Port Eliot in Cornwall. 

9 He made the same observation on viewing the pic- 
ture of a Boy reading, which he also painted in 1746 ; an 
itdmftable piece, which was sold by auction among other 
of his works in 17969 to Sir Henry Englefi^ld^ Bart, for 
ihirty-five guineas. 

^ At this period he lived in St. Martin's Lane, which 
vae then a favourite residence of Artists ; nearly opposite 
\o Ntay's Buildings, 
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George the third Lord Edgcumhe and Captain 
(afterwards; l^ord) KeppQl,by eachof whon> 
he was wartpjjr patronised i an4 thq lattei? 
beipg. appointed to the corrimapd of a sniall 
$ig[uadron ;6n' the Mediteryaiiean sts^tionv 
Mr. Reynolds* embraced the opportunity 
which his kindness pfferqd, and accompanied 
Jjim thither, • sailing from Plymouth, May 
|ith, 1749. In the course of their voyage 
(during whjfjh he . had acfprtimod^tions 
in thp C^pt^n's own ship,) they tovchec| 
at Lisbon, > Cadiz, Qibr^ltar, Algiete» 
^n(\ Minorca; ^nd ^.fter spending abgul; 
tWQ months in Portmahon, ., the princip^^ 
iQwn of that island, in Pec^jg^l^eii he §aileci 
to Leghorn, from which place he proceeded 
to Rome ^ * 



ir 
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Among our author's loose papers, I. feav^ 
found some detached and unconnected 
tlioughtfe, written occasionally as hints foi; 
a Discourse on a xiew and singular plap, 
which he appears, at a late period of his life^ 
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to have had it in contemplation tq coihpbse 
and deliver to the Acadenly, and which he 
seems to have intended as a history of; his 
mind, so far as concerned his art, and of 
his progress,, studies, and practice ; toge- 
ther with a view of the advantages which 
he had enjoyed, and the disadvantages he 
had laboured under, in the course that he 
had run : a scheme from which, however 
liable it might be to the ridicule of Wits 
and Scoffers, (a circumstance of which, he 
jsays, he was perfectly aware,) he con- 
ceived the Students might derive some 
useful. documents for the regulation of their 
own conduct and practice. It is much to 
he regretted that he did not live to com« 
pose such a Discourse ; for, from the hand 
of so great and candid an Artist, it could 
not but have been highly curious and iti- 
;^tructive. One of these fragments relating 
tahisfeelings Avhen he first went to Italy, 
.eYa*y reader .wtll^:i am confident, be pleaseJl 
widi it§ insertion . 
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: >* It has frequently happened^ (siyfi tKif 
glieat. painter,.) as I was tnfenned by the 
keeper of- the Vatican, that many of tbo$e 
whom he had conducted through the vari- 
ous apartments of that edifice, when about 
to be dismissed, have asked for the works of 
RafFaelle, and would not believe that they 
had already passed through the rooms wherd 
they, are preserved ; so little impression 
had those performances made on them* 
One of the first painters now ia France 
once told me, that this circumstsmce hap^ 
pened to himself j though he now looks on 
jRafFaelle with that veneration which he de#« 
serves from all . painters and lovi&rs of the 
art. I remember very well my own disapt- 
pointment, wh^ft I first visited the Vati- 
can ; but on confessing my feelings to a 
l)rother-student^ of whose ingenuousness I 
had a high opinion, he acknowledged that 
the works of RafEielle had the same effect 
on him» or rather that they did not pro- 
duce the effect which he expected. This 



iaquiriog farther of other StudfaitSk I found 
that- those p^sons only,; W;ho from;;na«uial 
imbecility appeared to .be incapable of 
ever relishing, tbosfe diving performahces, ^ 
/ made pretension* to iwtftnmnebus raptures on 
fir&t "beholding them^— 1» jtwtite to myself. ! 
however, I mjistaddi that though disap. 
poiitted and nwrtified at not finding i»jrseif 
en^a^ured with the w<>rk9 of jhis great 
maiter, I did not for a moment eoneeiv* 
ot suppose that thej name: of Raffaelle, jind 
those admijrable paintiogs in particular, 
owed their reputation to the ignorance and 
prejudice of iftat»kind,A bn the contrary^ 
toy not tijUshing ihem as I was conscious 
lottght t9 Jbave dene, "wits. one of the 
most humiliating circumstances : that ever 
happened tb me. I foiJnd myself in the 
midst of works executed UpcMi principles 
with which I was unacquainted : I &lt my 
i^gnoranoe, and stood abaslied; All the in- 
digested iiMi^s of painting which I had 



brought with me from fiagkndy whve the 
art was ki the lowest st^te it had ever 
been in, (it could not indeed be lower,) 
were to be totally done away< and eradi^ 
cated from my mind^ It was necessary, as 
it is expressed en a very solemn occasicm^ 
that I should become as ^ fink th'/d.^^Not^ 
withstanding my diisappoiiitment^ I pro^ 
ceeded to copy some of those exceUent 
works. I viewed them igain and again i I 
even affected to feel their merit, and to 
admire them, more than I really did» In 
a short time a new tastfe and new percept 
tions began to dawn upon me; and I was 
convinced that I had originally formed a 
false opinion of the perfection of*: aft, and 
that this great painter was well dtititl^ to 
the high rank which he holds in the esti- 
mation of the world. The truth is, that if 
the^e works had really, been whafc I ex- 
pected^ they would have contained beauties 
superficial and alluring,, but -by no means 
such: as would have; eijtitl^d.;tb«ni Jo-.thi> 
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flttUt reputatidn which they have so long 
and to Justly obtained* 



€€ 



Having since that period frequently 
tevolved this subject in my naind, I am 
now clearly of opinion, that a relish for 
the higher excellencies of art is an ac- 
quired taste, which no man ever possessed 
without long cultivation, and great labour 
and ^tention. On such occasions as that 
which I have mentioned, we are often 
ashamed of our apparent dulnessj as if 
it were to be expected that our minds, 
like tindet, should instantly catch fire from 
the divine spark of Raffaelle's genius. I 
flatter myself that now it would be so, 
and that I have a just and lively percep- 
tion of his great powers : but let it be 
always, remembered, that the excellence of 
his style is not on the surface, but lies deep ; 
and at the first view is seen but mistily. 
It is the florid style, which strikes at once, 
and captivates the eye for a time, without 
VOL. I. b 
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«yef satisfyirig the jud^m^t. Ntwr <ifoe» 
painting in this resp*et differ &otn other 
arts. A just poetical taste, and the acqui- 
sition of ^ i^^ discriffiiinative mU^^I ■ear,, 
are equally the work of time. Evwii th« 
eye, h<>weYef "perffect in itself, is . often 
unable to distinguish beiwe«i thte brilli* 
ancy of tw« diamopds^ thotigh the. expdrin . 
enced jeweUeir will he antazed at ita hlhid' 
ness ; not considering th»t there wa» a tijme 
when be-hiir^selC could not have; bipen ^bte 
to pronowce.yhi<?l» ©f;thp tw^, ivjw tb« 
most perfect, a^ JM i*** own, power of 
discrimijiatlon wis acquired l^.sk>v^ j»ld 
imperceptible degrees, 

♦• The main of tme genius, insteiad of 
spending £dl his hours, as many artists do 
while they are at Roft>e, in measuring statues 
and copying pictures, soon begins to think 
for himlelf , and endeavours to do s<ancthing 
like what be see^. — I.cpnsider general copy- 
ing (he adds) as a delusive kind of in^tSry ; 



^ stttdcftfi ^atislltisl liir^df #ift tK^'k^ar-'^ 
*!W of doin^ sxJrtie^ihgi He f&\U iWofhcF 
dai*^6roai habit of iAiitatm^ withotrt selecting, ■ 
aWd *f kboufifig Wit!tou< afnjr de^erfttifijtte' 
olSjtid: a(jft t^iiifes ho* effort of Ac ftiind/ 
h6 sfe^s-dverMs ^orfe, and those f emits o( 
ni^iiflort Jlnd dii^^siiion. \<rhfich:' ought pupJ 
nciihiily io he ctlfedotitand ^ut in aclioft, 
Ketorpfd, imt hit thhii fener^ ft* #int of 
eierci^6. How nteap^It of pt6d<idn^ any 
thi^g; ef" tfttir <ywft, Aost art, %vTib have 
Sjfeii^ riroS^ of <h«riif tinii in rhakifig finished 
Oopkli, ii an dbs6rVati6i$ W(6li known ta all 
T^lro are cbnvirsatnt With ottf ar¥.*"» We rtiay 
be assured, therefore, that this great paintei^ . 
did not fall into the errour here pointed out ; — 
ditiF rtdihmg tatttintte the pracflcfr of copying 
(iie I^Fdat! tirorki" Wfiicli V6re alt this period 

" This observation. ofic^rffnesrfJy in the same words in 
the first Discourse. 

' ** Of tile few copies which he made while he was at 
Rome, two are now in the possession of the Earl of In- 
chiquin, who married his niece. Miss Palmer; St. Mi* 

h% 
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within his reach ; but rather employed hi^ 
time in examining and fixing in his mind 
their peculiar and characteristick excellencies. 
Listead of copying the touches of the great 
masters^ he aspired to copy their conceptions. 
*• From contemplating the works of Titian^ 
Correggio, &c. (says he in another of his 
fragments,) we derive this great advantage; 
We leara that certain niceties of expression 
ve capable of being executed^ which other- 
wise we might consider as beyond the reach 
of art : this inspires us with some degree of 
confidence, and we are thus incited to endea- 
vour at other excellencies in the same 
line/' 

Some account of his particular practice and 
habits of study, while he was in Italy, is, I 
know, much desired by several artists of the 
present day; but these I have no means of 

cbael, the Archangel, slaying the Dragon, after Guido ; 
and the School of Athens, fromRaflFaellc; both masterl/ 
performances* 
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investigating. The method which he fol- 
lowed when he was at Venice, in order to 
ascertain the principles on which the great 
masters of colouring wrought, and to attain 
the triie management of light and shade, he 
lias himself particularly mentioned in a note 
iwi Du Fresnoy's Poem/' 

While he was in Italy, he occasionally in- 
dulged himself in Caricatura, which was 
much in vogue at that time. Of pieces of this 
description, the only one which I have seen 
of his hand, is a large picture,*'* containing 
about twenty figures, being all the English 
gentlemen of note who were then at Rome. 
This caricatura, however, was not like the 
more modern productions in that style, being 
done with the consent of the gentlemen re- 
presented. It was a kind of picturesque 
travesty of RafFaelle's School of Athens. 

»i Vol. IIL p. 147. 

u In the collection of Joseph Henry, Esq. of Strafiin 
in the county of Kildare, in Ireland. 
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After aa i^j^seoce of near three years, he 
hegzn to thuik of returning home; and |. 
flight circumstance whiych hf wed to mention, 
may serve to sh,ew, th^t ho>yevw great n^^y 
fcavpbeen the delight which he derived fro|5| 
residence jn a couptry that RaiSaelle an4 
Michael Angelo had enibellished by t^eii 
genius and their works, the prospect of re- 
visiting his native land was po)t unp)ej2fst]pg. 
When he was »t Venice, in compljin^ieAt tc^ 
the English gentlemen thei» residing therp, 
tjie manager pf fhje opera ope night ordered 
the bind to pUy an pngjlish hajla^-iune. 
Happening to be the pQpwlar air whi^ch wa^ 
played or sung in jJlniQsit eyery Street, just 
at the tirne of their leaving London, by sugr 
gesting to thf?P th^t p\etropolif with all its 
connexior)$ and endearijag circumst^ces^ it 
immediately brought t^ars jntp our author'^ 
eyes, as well a? int^ those of his country wwij 
who were present. 

On his arrival jn Lopdon in 11752,'* he 
yery soon attracted thepublick notice; »n4 
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09t long afterwards the whole-ltenglh portftU 
which h& p&inted of his friend and patron^ 
Admiral Keppel, exhibited such powers, that 
he wa5 not only universally acknowledged to. 
be at the head of his profession » but to be the 
greatest painter that England had seen sinc^ 
Vandyck, The whole interval between the 
time i9f Charles the First, and the conclusion 
ofthereigi^ of . George the Second, though, 
distinguished by the performances of Lely^ 
Riley, and Kneller, seemed to be annihilated i 
and the only question was^ whether the new: 
painter, or Varidyck, were the more excels 
Jent. For several years bpfore the period 
we are now speaking of, the painters of por- 
traits contented themselves with exhibiting 
as correct a resemblance as they could ; buf 
seem not to have thought, or had not the 
power, of enlivening the canvas by giving ^ 

■5 O4 bis return from Jtaly he hired a large house in 
Newport-street, now divided into two houses. Here he 
continued to dwell till the year J761, when he removc4 
jp Leicester-Fields, 
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kind of historick air to their pictures. Jdr^ 
Reynolds very 8oon saw how much anima-i^ 
tion' might be obtained by deviating from the 
insipid manner of his immediate predeces* 
sors ;'^ hence in many of his portraits, par* 
ticularly when combined in family-groups, 
we find much/ of the variety and spirit of a 
higher species of art« Instead of confining 
himself to mere likeness, in which however 
he was eminently happy, he dived, as it 
were, into the mind, and habits, and man^ 
ners, of those who sat to himi'^ and accord**, 
dingly the majority of his portraits are so 

. '^ Dahl, Richardson, Jervas, ThiMrnbU]t I|u4son« 

Slaughter, &c. 

>' The various port^its of Mr. Garrick, those of Dr^ 
Johnson, Dr. Robinson Arclibishop of Armagh, Lord 
Camden, Dr. Goldsmith, Mr. Burke, Mr. Mason, Mr. 
Foote, Mf. Sterne, Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Gibbon, 
Dr. Markham Archbishop of York, Lord Mansfield, Lord 
Thurlow, Lord Heathfield, the execrable Duke of Orleans, 
Lord Richard Cavendish, Mr. Andrew Stewart, Mr. Pott, 
Mr. Boswell, Mr. Windham, and Mr. Cholmondcley, 
are eminent instances of the truth of this observation* 
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tppfopriated and charactcristick, that tKe 
many illustrious persons whom he has deli»# 
i^ated, will be almost as well kno\(rn to 
jposterity, as if they had seen and conversed 
,wkh them. 

Very soon after his return from Italy, his 
acquaintance with Dr. Johnson commenced ; 
and their intimacy continued uninterrupted 
Id the time of Johnson's death. Happening 
to meet with the Life of Savage in Devon- 
shire, which, though published some years 
before, was then new to him, he began to 
wad it (as Mr.Boswcll has informed us) 
^* while he was standing mth his arm lean- 
ing against a chimney-piece. It seized his 
attention so strong^Iy, that not being able to 
lay down the book till he had finished it, 
when he attempted to move, he found his 
arm totally benumbed.'* '• Being then unac- 
quainted with the author, he must naturally 
have had a strong desire to see and converse 

'» Life of Dr. Samuel Johnson, i. 144, 
I 
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vith that extraordinary man ; aod, as the 
same writer relates, he about this time was 
introduced to him* '• When Johnson lived 
in Castle-Street, Cavendish^Square, he used 
frequently to visit two ladies who lived oppo«^ 
site to him; [Mr. Reynolds;]'' Miss Cot- 
terells, daughters of Admiral CotterelL 
Reynolds used also to vi^it there, and thw^ 
they met, Mr. Reynolds, as I haveobs(er-« 
ved above, had, from the first reading of his 
Life of Savage, conceived a very high admi- 
ration of Johnson's powers of writing. His 
conversation no less delighted him, and he 
cuUivated his > acquaintance virith the laudable 
aseal of one who^ras ambitious of general 
improvement. Sit Joshua indeed was lucky 
enough at their very first meeting to make a 
remark, which was so much above the com;, 
mon-place style of conversation, that John^ 
son at once perceived that Reynolds had th^ 
habit of thinking for himself. The ladies 
were . regriBtting the death of a friend, ta 

*' Ip.Newport-stre^. 
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ii/ifh^fck thity owed great <Mig^tion$i upoit 
Vfhifh Reyijoldi pbsiery^d,~r** You havc^. 
boi^ever, the cQnifprt of being relieved from 
jthe burthen of gratitude,** They we« 
shocked a littje ^t tliis alleviating suggesjtion, 
as too sd^fh; but John$QO defended ifeia 
]|i$ cl)earai)d forcible manner^ ^ndwas much 
pleased with the mitid^ the fair view of hunuui 
nature, which it exhibited, like some of the 
Reflectioris of Roi:h^faucault. The conse- 
quence. Was, *<hat he went home with Rey^ 
polds, and supped with him. * 

** Sir Joshua tojdtne a pleasant charac-' 
teristical anecdote of Johnson, about, the 
time of their first acquaintance. When they 
were one evening together at the Miss Cot- 
Itcrells,"^ the then Duchess of Argyle and 
another lady of high rank, c^me in. Joha- 
pon, thinking that the Miss Cotterdls were* 
too much engrossed by theni, and that he and 
his friend were neglected, as low company, 
pf v^om they were some what ashamed/ 
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grcw^ angry ; and resolving to shock ihcit 
supposed pride, by making their great visi- 
tors imagine they were low indeed 9 he ad« 
dressed himself in a loud tone td Mr. Rey-^ 
nolds, saying, • How much do you think 
you and I could get in a week, if we wertf 
to work as bard as we could?* as if they hacf 
been common mechatiicks/* *^ 

How much he profited by his acquaintance 
with this excellent and extraordinary man, 
he intended to have particularly mentioned 
in the Discourse which, as I have already 
observed, he had it in contemplation to 
compose. ** I remember, (says he,) Mr. 
Burke, speaking of the essays of Sir Francis 
Bacon, said, he thought them the best of his 
works. Dr. Johnson was of opinion, • that 

"^ Life of Johnson, i. 217. Johnson, however, con- 
tinued to live in intimacy with these ladies, whom he 
ffequently. mendons in his letters to Baretti. In that 
dated Dec. 11, 1768, he says, " Miss Cotterell is still 
With Mrs. Porter : Miss Charlotte is married to Dean 
Lewis, and has three children.'* ibid. p« 341 • Th^ ^clcc 
of these ladies visited him not long before bis death. 
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ihejf exceUence and their value cog^ifte|^ jq 
being the observations of a strong nund.qpe^ 
toting upon life; and in consequence yojj^ 
find, there what you seldom find in^ othec 
hooks.*— It is this kind of excellence wfaicK 
gives a value to the perfprn^ances of artistft: 
41s(^* It is the thoughts expressed in th« 
lyorks of Michael Angelo,. Corn^io. Rafr* 
faelle, Parmegiano» and perhaps some of 
tJiij^ old Gpthick niasters> and not the.inven* 
tiftfts of Pietrp c|a Cortona, Carlo Maratti, 
Luca Qiordai)o» and others that I might 
Hiehtipn, which we seek after with avidity i 
From the former we learn to think originaUyi 
May I presume to introduce myself on chia 
OCica$ion, and.eyen to mention as an instancm 
of thfe truth of what I have remarked^ th^ 
ve^ Discourses which I have had thq ho* 
nour of delivering fropi this place, What- 
ever merit thqy have, must be imputed, in ^ 
great measure^ to the education which I may 
be. said to have had under Dr. Johnson. 1 
do not mean to say , though it certainly would 



bi td ihi Credit of thtsa Diticwits^^ iff I 

«Teti A single dehfin^nt' to thetti; hat he <^2(*i 
Kflfed rtfy mind tofhirtk jusdy. No radrf 
had; like him, tht factrftjr of teaching m^ 
fJeriormindi the art of thinking. Perbapi^ 
otliei* men might have e^ual knowledge 9 
fcift fe^ were ief ddmrtitmieative* His great 
f^kasu^er Was. to t^k to those who lo^kdd* tf^ 
tb hirii. It W^s here he e:^l»bited his wdftM 
&rful pawerV. In itotxe^ company, dfld 
frequently in company that o^^^/ to httvi 
lodked up to' him, many, thinking they had 
a character for learning td sup^ft, idftsi- 
d^red it a& beneafh them to ertlist in fhi Oftwii 
*f his auditors; and to such perdons^ h# 
certainly did riot appeatr 4o advantage; Wiiig 
often impetuous and weifeiaring. Hie d*'-^ 
sire of shining in coftii'ersation was in hfettl 
indeed a predominant passiort; and if if rtiist 
he attributed to vanity, let' it at thte S*me 
^ime^be rec6llected, that ?t produced thrft low' 
quaciousness from which his more iHfiftffefMP 
a 
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ob»iwv«ttioQ9 w]iicb be rmuie, on pded'y^-^oar 
life, and on every thing about u$» IjSk^iv^T 
to our art j; with what success others must 
jvtdg^. Pjerbaps an aAisi in' his sludfes 
shoi^ pwsue the tame qopductj ai)d imf^ 
stead of patching up a particular worjc 91* 
the oftitow pkn of imitation^ rather enr 
deavour tp acquire the art and power of 
thinking* On this subject I have often 
spoken ; but it cannot be too often repe/it^dp 
that the genci^l power, off coinpofitic^ may 
be acquired > and wheii. ^acqiiipd, the artist 
]i[iaj;thfn la^f^Iy take hipXs from his pre« 
deoessora. In reality indeed it appears to 
mcy that a.naan n^u« begia by the study of 
o^heii. Thus Bacon became a great thinker* 
by first entering into and nnaking himself 
master of the thought? of other men." 

. In* consequence of his connexion with 
Dr; john^ni he in 1759 furnished . that 
writer with three Essays on the subject of 
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|||iming:» which appeared in the loLBRt and 
were» I believe, our author's first literary 
performance. 

• But though he derived great advantage 
and instruction from this very distinguished- 
writer^ with whom he lived in. iminter- 
rupted intimacy for thirty years, Jc^son 
was not his original preceptor In the art of 
thinking ; as has been suggested to me by 
our common friend, the late ever-tb-bie-la- 
niented Mr. Burke i whose death, which 
happened a few months aft« the first 
edition of these works, would at any time 
have been a grievous loss to- his country, but 
at the present distressful and -momentous 
period is an irreparable calamity* to the whole 
civilized world. — ** I find," (said this sa- 
gpacious and profound observer, whose ap- 
probation and whose remarks are so inter- 
woven, that I cannot avail myself of the 
latter without the former-^) •* I find but 
one thing material which ^ou have omitted 



\ 
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M tiw life of our inestimable ;firiend. Yoa 
$tMte imff:^ft6peAy How ittucfr he owed to^ 
th|r Wri(^|rs ind convi^satioii ofjohhscmr 
tnd nothii^ she w& mom ^the greatnsis o£ Sli 
jofkak^sipiaattf than his taking advantage vi 
boithy atxd making ;:s(mieapplication.Qf! then) 
to his {Profession, ; when Jdhnsqn: neitha: uii-« 
dmstod^ii'jnoc idesired .to tinder^^H, . any 
thttigjofirpQifi^ixig, and had .ho distinct idea 
of .": its nomenclature^ 1 evenii in ! those parts 
whtoh.faad^got most into use in common 
U&i^ .Bui though Johnson had dotie much 
to fihlarge aiid strengthoi his habit of ihinkw 
tag, t^Siii Joshua .tlid not owe his first rudi- 
ments rof spieculation to him. He has zU 
wa}rs told me, that he owed his first dispo- 
sition to ^generaliice, and to view things in 
the/dbistfiuit, toxoid Mr. Mudge, ; Preben- 
dbrjr l>f jiExetor ^laoid btotber to the celebrated 
xiieebmMaft: jrf that name. I have myself 
MstiMti Mudge thfe clergyman, at Sir Jos- 
hua's house. He was a learned and vene-^ 
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nbl6 old man; tnid;ftil thought^ v«>y mbch 
conversant id the Platonitk Fhiloso^^^ w&d 
ftfty fdnd of that method dF philosophiaio^^ 
Hi^ had beta origmalfy e dissenitng ministleiri 
1 descripiieffy whi6h at tfaatt^me bi^ V9if 
considmfale mttif both afnong tltose tI^ 
adheied to it» and thosb who left it. Hci 
had eqiifely cured hinisdf df the unfribsasant 
naritowness which in the earlj part of hxs 
life had diitinguiehed those gentlemen, and 
was peffectly free from: the tkn thnfcs mdiv 
dangerous bnkrgement ^hich had faeen sintA 
then their general characteristick^ ipir . j^s<4 
hua Rdyoolds had always a great love . foi 
the whole of that family, and took a great 
interest, ia. whatever rela^d to thdrh^ Hit 
acquaintance widb the Mudges ought to be 
reckoned tagfiong th^ earliest bf hit Uteraiy 
iroAnexidtisk ' It i»^ 4tk^ hktl -thtat I fifk 
j^ot a view 4f ithe fewithat have Ibeen pokiM 
lisHed^ of Mrv- Mudg^t^ Si^rmd^^ ^ 

e«nvi5r^flgaf!€t^rds with Mr% MutigV, t 
found great traces of Sjr Joshua R^t»ld» in 
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hitti. 2^, if f tivty sfty st>, mufefc of the man* 



*^ Letter from th6 Ri^t Hod. Edmusd Burke to the 
EditOTi dated Bdh, May 4* 17^* 

Oilr iMijtbor'a early friend and .jastruo^ dt^ 
April 3, 1769, and his memory was honoured by the 
foildwing , cbaract^nAiqk encomium, written by Dr. 
JobAsbOiJuAi insepFtei M«y s, (undor ihe ait^clc of 
DkAiiffs^) iti the LoXDQiv Chronicle ; 

** The lleverend Mr. l^atbariah Mudge« Prebendary 
•I £xefier, and Vicar of Su Andrew's in Plymouth ; a 
nan;^uaily emiii^nl for his virtues and abilities^ and at 
Mtce befoved as a contpapioa, i^nd reverenced as a{>astor. 
He had that general curiosity to which Aokind.of know- 
ledge ia ihdiflfdrent or $u|>eifluou^,. and that generaJ be* 
aeTdicnCe by which ito ordelrof men is h^itedipr [d^pised* 
^' Hi& principled both of iho^ht and acttPti were gi^al 
and comprehensive. By a solicitous examinatipn of ^- 
jeaibns, afad ju^icidus- ioflipiirison of opposite ai^u- 
menisi he attained what en^Mfiry n^yer gives but to in- 
dnscry tai perspicuity, a firm and unshakea,.settlement of 
conviction. But his firmness was without asperity ; for, 
knowing with how J&uch difficulty truth w^s som^^mes 
found, he did not wonjler that many missed it. 

^ The general course of his life ws^ determined by 
his pcofetsion : be studied the sacred volumes in the or^^ 
ginal languages; with what diligence and success, his 
Nbcev' upon the Psakos give sufficient eviden^^e. He 

c a 
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. To matk the gradua}, progress <^pur illu5« 
trious painter's reputation fi^om year toyear»is 
not the object of the present memoir ; but the 

ence endeavoured to add the knowledge of Arabicfc to 
that of Hebrew ; but finding his thoughts too much d£^ 
veited from other studies, after some time desisted from 
his purpose. . . ' ' 

** His discharge of parochial duties was eiCttmpIa^. 
How hi^ Sermons were composed, may be learned firon^ 
the excellent volume which he has given to the publick^ 
but how they were delivered, can be known only to those 
that heard jthem ; for as he appeared in the pulpit, worb 
will not easily <lescribe him* His delivery, thoqgh un« 
constrained, was not negligent, and thoogh forcible, wat 
not turbulent; disdaining anxious nicety of exiphasist 
and laboured artifice of action, it captivated the hearer by 
its natiarkl digiiity, it roused the<sluggish and fixed the 
volatifc, and detained the mind upon the subject, without 
directiiig^itHd the speaker. • • .' 

,«* The gtandewr and sol^mtvky of the preacher did not 
intrttde updti hj^ generd- ^behaviour ; at the table of his 
friends be Was a companion communicative and~atl)en-« 
tive, o£ unuflfected manners; of manly cheerfulness, wil- 
ling to pl^ai^.'and easy to be pleased. His acqu^ntance 
was universally solicited,- and his presence dbstructed no 
cngoyrfient which religioft^did not forbid. Though Stu- 
dious^ -lie' was popular; th6U)^ inflextbic, hewas cao^idj 
and th6ug1i metaphysical,- yet orthodrix." f 1 ' 

- *Mr.- Sludge's Sermons; \^icii have been jso.h^hly and 
justly praised, were published in one volume, in 1739. 
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«a of the establi shirfent of that Academy which 
gave rise to the following Discours£$,: 
forming a memorable epoch in the history of 
the Arts, -may justly claim particular notice. 

• iThe Painters of Great Britain froto about ' 
the year 1750, *^ with. a view. of promoting 
didrart by painting.from.living.models, as- 
sociated together in a kind of Academy in 
St. Martin's Lane, which they supported by 
annual subscription. Their efforts, however, 
were not very successful till ten years after- 
wards;** when, in imitation of fpreign 

«3 The first efTort towards an Institution of this kind in 
the present century, was made in 1724, when Sir James 
Thornhill opened an Academy for Drawing at his house 
in Covent.garden. He had before proposed to Lord 
Halifax to obtain the foundation of a Royal Academy, to 
be built at the upper end of the Mews, with apartments 
for the Professors, &c* See Walpole's Anecdotes of 
Painting, iv. 45. 

*^ Their first Exhibition was in the year 1760. " The 
Artists (says Dr. Johnson in a letter to Joseph Baretti, 
dated London, June 10, 1761,) have instituted a yearly 
£xhibitio]2 of pictures and statues, in imitation, as I am 
jtold, pf foreign Academies. This year was the second 
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Actdemiest they formed a schfuif «f u\ •iw 
nutl exhibition of their work», which, it 
was supposed, would be » pwibubjle nimxii 
of attracting the publick attentian. In tHi$ 
speculation they were not disappointed ; and 
having thus secured a firmer footing, they 
afterwards (Jan. a6, 1765,) obtained a loyal 
charter of incorporation. ** Not long aftec 
their incorporation, however, t^ie Artists 
who wer< not incorporated, conceiving some 
jealousy against this body, resolved <io lonffej^ 
to submit to their regulations, and tor underi* 
take an Exhibition of their own j; which wa* 
continued for a few years with no great suc- 
cess* To compose these jarring ipterpsts, 

Exhibition. They pleas* themselves much with the mul- 
titude of spectators, and imagine that the English School 
will rise in reputation." Boswcll'S Life of Johnson, 
1.328. 

»5 The principal artists from whpm this scheme ori- 
ginated, were Mr. Moser, Mr. Wilson, lyfr. Penny, Mr. 
Hayman, Mr. West, Mr. Sandby, Mr. Stubbs* ^nd Mr^ 
(afterwards Sir William) Chambers ; whose ready access to 
his Majesty, in consequence of his official situation, (aci« 
litated and gave efficacy to his exertions. 
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juid togive permanent dignity toiancur ksut^ 
hli^hm^nt, kw Majesty, in Dep, 17^8* *■ wrt 

posed of '* the ablest and mQ$t rfgp^ctftWt 



' ^ An Acai^fity had b^eiv constituted under the royal 
pitf^ftiag^ ifi ^767.; bui the plaa was mor^ pofiiii)e4, an^ 
(he Institution was supported by an Annual Subscription. 
The new Koyal Establishment instituted in 1768, which 
fUll iid>sists, was to be.suppoited by the produce of an 
anQi^ ^jcbibition ; apd t]\t deficiency (if ^ny) was to ^^ 
supplied out of bis Majesty's privy purse. For a fpw 
yean the infant institution required the aid of his Mai 
P^Y'h \>Qmty ; w)ip^ 9t v^rip^ tiipQS, was pleased to adr 
vafice for its support above 50D0I. The Exhibitions, 
Jiowever, becoming annually more profitable, in a short 
time were ^ore th^ adequate Co su{^rt the establish^* 
inent ; in cppse^i^ei^cp of ybich tl^e Academy have now 
^ considerable property in the Stocks, part of which they 
|iave latfcly spproprip^ted tp create a fiind for decayed 
artists. — From 1769 to J7?o the Exhibitions produced, 
at an ayerjige, about I50q1, apnu^lly ; from 1780 to 
J796, about a^oolf The receipts in 1780, when the 
Academy exlubited their work§ for ^he first time at 
Somerset-Pl^pe, ;imounted to more than 3000K and those 
of 1796 exceeded the sum produpcd by the Exhibition 
pf 1780; being the year of the greatest receipt from the 

6r$t institution of thp Academyt 
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Artiste resident in Great Britain ;" *^ and Mfc 
Reynolds, holding unquestionably the -first 
rank in his profession, was nominated their 
President, Soon afterwards he received the 
honour of knighthood, 

It was ho part of the prescribed .duty 
of his office to read lectures to the Aca^ 
demy; but our author voluntarily imposed 
this task upon himself, for the reasons 
which he has assigned in his fifteenth Dis-f 
course: *^ If prices were to be given, it ap-f 
peared not only proper, but almost indispen-t 
sably necessary, that something should b^ 
said by the President on the delivery of those 
prizes ; and the President for his own credit 

*7 The t\vo principal objects of this Institution, as 
stated by the Artists in a Petition to his Majesty, No- 
vember 28, 1768, were, 1. •• the establishment of a wejl- 
regulated School or Academy of Design, for the use 
of Students in the Arts ; and 2. an Annual Exhibition 
open to all Artists of distinguished merit, where they might 
offer their performances to publick inspection, and acquire 
jhat degree of reputation and encouragement which they 
should be deemed to deserve." 
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^would Wish' to say something^tnoredwrmew 
ivords of compliment; i;5dii€h, by being 
frequently repeated, would soon beconie 
SsA and uninteie&ting, and by being uttered 
to many, would at last become a distinction 
^o none : I thought, therefore, if I were to 
preface this compliment witfi some inistnic« 
tive observations on the art, when we 
crowned merit in the artists whom we re« 
warded, L might do something to animate 
^nd gijidp them in their future attempts/* 
Such was the laudable motive which pro- 
duced the fifteen DiscotiRSES, pronounced 
by our author between the ad of Jan. 1769, 
and the ipth of Dec. 1790 :*• a work which 

*• In the first year the President delivered t\)ro Dis- 
courses; in the three years following, a Discourse annual- 
ly ; afterguards, only every second year, with the excep- 
tion of that spoken on the removal of the Royal Acade- 
my to Somerset-Place. 

Previous to the publication of the first edition of these 
works, a wandering rumour had reached me, that the 
Discourses delivered by our author were not written by 
himself, but by his friend Dr. Johnson. This notion 
appearing to me too ridiculous and absurd to be gravely 
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eomtmnt such a ))ody of just cntieitm en tn 
f jetwtiiely diifficult subject, clothed in such 



cenftited, I lock fto titAice of its leaving these wha 
^prt weaji enough to give credit to such m opinioii* tCk 
reconcile it with the account given by oqr author himself 
in a former page, in which, while he acknowledges how 
itii)cli l» hsA ffo^t^i hy the, epnvcrsation wd instrqctjon 
of that e?|traordinaEy man» who *' had q^ifi^d his mind 
to think justly/* he at the same time informs us, that 
"Johnson bad not contributed evei^ a single sentiment to 
}ufi Pi^^^rses, 

A new hypothesis, however, has |>een lately suggested.; 
^d among many other statements concerning the late 
Mf* Burke, whioh i knorw to be enroneops, we have 

i)«iCT ppnW^ptly told tl»t they vere wittea by M% 

gentleman. 

The readers of poetry arc not to !ev» that a similar 
§9^ h^ bepH tpld f>f seipe ^f our celebn|ted ^g)ish poetft, 
According to some, Denham did not write his admire^ 
Cooper's Hill; and with a certain species of criticks, 
our great moral poet tells us, 

f • ^_ — -^^ niost authors steal th^ir ^orks, or buy j 
V Qartlj did not write his own DlSP£NSARV. 
Such insinuiitions, however agreeable Iq the envious an4 
inalignant, wl^o ij^ay gjve t^pm a temporary currepcy, can 
b^ve bvt little weight With thp judicious and ipgenuous 
jp^rt of wiapkin4| ^J\i therefore Jn gener4l merit only 
silei^f cQj^vnijfl^ ]gt\xt that Nfr. Burke was the author of 
«ill such parts pf these piscpurses as dg npt rdq(e to pain^ng^ 

6 
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jptnpicuQQ^f elegant, and nervous langoag?,, 
jthat it is iw #*3ggeif tad panegyrick $p ftssf rt». 

MiicdptHT^^ (whntib^«© are, tjie di^cQWrer af tfei? PTf- 
teQi^d »ecret has not inforni^4 USt) h^9 \^^\y b^n ^ 
peremptorily as^ertiwl, and ip p^rUcul^r aw appgaj \\^ 
been in^^ pa this occasion Xq t\^^n ^4itor, (h^ 2 Mv^ i| 
jlfiy duty to refutf thi^ iitjurjpus ^aJuTOiyi l^tt jofrtfiri^i 
$hoiiild be deceived and misled \}y th^ ^inut^qfss (yf mi«r 
contradicted misrepresent^ippt 4eUYftr^4 to th^ ^9?I4 
viih all the confidq^f:^ of trutht F^nana^Iy ( aft 
able ^> givf § more decisive ^estimwy w X\^ sutje^Jfei 
ibfunt could reasonably be e^^pe^ted fr^m any pi|« ifiaq 
concerning t}^ writings of another. 

To the question then, whether I Ipve ngi J9mMJ^ 
innm^ my l^e friend** papers fevem) ql bis piscpuji^pji 
in the handwriting of Mr. Burlw, or of «h?^ oth^r 
^»mnwd perm^f I answer* that I n^Y^r «aw ^ny one pf his 
pisecmrses in the bw4wrili»g of that i)l^«q^io^$$tat^l7l^n^ 
er of any other person wbatfoever, except Sir Joshw t^^y^ 
nolds ; and secondly I sayi that I am a$ firiply per»n«kd^ tha( 
the whole body of these ^dmirabte worlds was c^^p^si^d ]^ 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. ^l%m certain thai ^ tl|i^ iw^qpt 
I am employing my pen in vindicaiion of his faine^ I 49 
not mean to assert, that \^ 4id not avail himself of the 
judgment of his critical friendli to r(9nd?r them as perfect 
as he could ; or tl^t }ie w^ above receiving from tb^m 
that species of literary assistance whi^h every candid Htc* 
rary man is willing to receive, and which even that tr^n* 
fcendent genius, Mr» Burke, in some instances did not 
jlisdaln to accept. Qf the e^ly piscoiurses therefpre I 
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that it will last as long as the English tongue, 
and contribute no less than the productions 

have no doubt that some were submitted to Dr. Johnson^ 
and some to Mr. Burke, for their examination and revi- 
sion ; and probably each of those persons suggested to 
Aeir author some minute verbal improvements. Four 
of the latter Discourses, in hijs own handwriting, and 
warm from the brain, the author did me the honour to 
submit to my perusal ; and with great freedom I suggested 
to him iStome verbal alterations, and some new arrange- 
ments, in each of them, which he very readily adopted. 
Of one I well remember h<s gave me the general outline 
in conversation, as we returned together from an excur- 
sion to the country, and before it was yet committed to 
paper. He soon afterwards composed that Discourss 
conformably to the plan which' he had crayoned out, and 
sent it to me for such remarks on the language of it as 
should occur to me. When he wrote his last Discourse, 
I was not in London ; and that Discourse, I know, was 
submitted to the critical examination of another friend $ 
and that friend was not Mr. Burke. Such was the mighty 
aid that our author received from those whom he honoured 
with his confidence and esteem ! 

The reader has before him the testimony of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds himself, as far as this calumny relates to Dr, 
Johnson ; he has the decisive testimony of Mr. Burke, 
both in the passage already quoted and in a further ex- 
tract from one of his letters to the editor, which will be 
found in a subsequent page ; and, if such high authorities 
can admit of any additional confirmatioUi he has (wbat« 
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pf his pendl to rendeir his name hnmortsl.** 

; * • • . "^ ■ ji, 

ever It «iay be worth) the testimonjr of the editor, also* 
I-et this plain tale^ therefore, for ever seal^ up the fip%"of 
IJhose who have- presumed moit: unju$tl^ito iuUy andidti^ 
preciSK^ th^ litera^ reputation of a man* \y(ho is ack^iow^* 
ledgedbythe unanimous voice of his contemporaries fa 
fiave been a signal brnatneiit of the age in \(rhith Vt liV^ff i 
wioi was not less profound in tfee tliicory,. than' eicce^,^ 
in the practice, of his art; jand whose admirable . works. 
of each kind, will transmit his name with unfading luJstire 
to the latest posterity. •• ' /■ '■' '" * • -irr": ; 
. " ' . . -. -f * * . .*'.:,, f,. .^ 

»9 Some years after the publication of the first sevte' ot 
die Dis^ciursies, •the'^Aiitfikor had th^'liondiir -td A^^i^ 
from t the Mate flfiipress of Russiai a. . gold box W4^ ;i( 
iass(? rdievo of her Imperial Majesty ^n the lid, set round 
with diamonds; accompanied with a note within,' wHtien 
with her own hand, containing these words : " Pour U 
ChAfoiietR^noMs^m temoiguagedu contentment quefaires- 
sentU a la lecture dc ses excellens Discours sur la feinture.'\ 
Before he received this mark of her Imp^ial Majesty's; 
favour, he had been commissioned to paint an Historical 
Picture for Jier, on any subject that he thought fit. The; 
subject which he chose was. The Infant Hercules strang- 
ling the Serpents. For this picture, which is now at St. 
Petcrsburgh/his Executors received from her Imperial 
Maj^ty, fifteen hundred guineas. ^ 

The first seven of the Discourses have been translated 
into French, and I believe into Italian ; and doubtless af 
complete translation of all our author's works, in each of 
thos^ languages, will soon appear. 
• I ^ ■ ' ' 



^titht fitM of the Acadsifiy the Pl-tf sidetit 
from its first institution contributed not a ]it« 
tie, by exhibiting every year a considerable 
number of his admirable performanciesi''*an(i 
he so highly respected Mr. Moscr, to who»* 
unwearied endeavours he conceived this ex« 
eellent Institution in a great degree owed lit 
^stiablishment, that on his death in 1783, he 
honoured his memory by a publick testimo*? 
nialy which probably appeared in some news* 
paper &£ the day» and so well deserves « 
<nor6 permanent repository, that I shall give it 
a place below J* 
•■' ^ ' ' ' • •■ - { . • 

'• Between 1769 and 1790, inclusfve, he exhibiied M* 
the Royal Academy, two hundred and forty*four pic* 
tures; at the Bxhibitbns previous to the institution of thi 
Academy, between 1760 and 1768, twenty-five. Total 
269. In the whole of this period, the year 1767 was thi 
only one in which he exhibited nothing. 

^* I know not where this eulogy originally appeared j 
probably^ however, it was published .in some of th^ 
daHy papers. It is now printed from a copy in our author's 

kandwriring: 

•• Jan. 24, 1783, 
" Yesterday died at his apartments in Somerset-Place, 
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What were tht mtthods by wKieh'chkf.; 
great faioter attained to »uc)i co^s^^mata ,^ 

George Michael Moser, Keeper of the Royal Academy ; 
aged seventy*eight years. He was a native of Switzerland, 
but Cftme to England very young, to follow the profession, 
of a Cliaser in gold, in which art he has been always .con-, 
aidered as holding the first rank. But his skill was not con- 
fined to this alone ; he possessed a universal knowledge 
in all the branches of painting and sculpture, which pecn 
fectly qualified him for the place that he held in the Aca^ 
demy I the business Qf which principally consists in super-- 
intending and instructing the Students, who draw or 
xsodei from the antique figures. 

•* His private character deserves a more anyjle testi- 
mony than tills transient memorial. Few have passed a 
fiiore inoffensive or perhaps a more happy life ; if happi^- 
Bess or the enjoy mei)t of life consists in haying the. mind 
always occupied, alvyays intent upon some useful art, by. 
which fame ^d -distinction may be acquired, Mr. Mo- 
ser^s whole attention was absorbed either in the practice^ 
cr something that related to the advancement, of art. 
He may truly be said in every sense to have been the 
FATHER of the present race of Artists ; for long before the 
Koyal Academy was ests^blished, he presided over the 
little Societies which met fjrst in Salisbury-Court^ and 
afterwards in St. Martin's Lane, .where they drew from 
living models. Perhaps nothing that can be said, will 
more strongly imply his amiable disposition, than that all 
the different Societies with which he has been connected, 
have always turned their eyes upon him for their Treasurer 
aftd chief Mana ger; when perhaps they would not have 
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exc^I«nee in his pfofe^sion/ k i^ now^ I 
fear, too late to inquire i yet^ as I find 

contentedly submitted to any other authority. His earljr 
society was composed of men whose names are well 
kfidwn in the world ; such as Hogarth, Rysbiach, Rou* 
biliac» Wills, Ellis, Vanderbank, &c. 

•* Though he had outlived all the companions 6f his 
youth, he might to the last have boasted of a successioti 
equally numerous; for all that knew him, were his 
friends* 

•* When he was appointed Keeper of the Royal Aca- 
demy, liia cbndtict was exemplary, and worthy to be 
imitated by whoever shall succeed him in that office. As 
he loved the employment of teaching, he could not Tail of 
discharging that duty with diligence. By the propriety 
of his conduct he united the love and respect of the Stu-' 
ients : he kept order in the Academy, arid made himself 
respected, without the austerity or importance of office ; ' 
all noise and tumult immediately ceased on his appear* 
ance; at the same time there was nothing forbidding in 
his manner, whith might restrain the pupils from freely 
applying to him for advice or assistance. 

" All this excellence had a firm foundation; he was 9 
man of sincere ^nd ardent piety, and has left an illustrious' 
example of the exactness with which the subordinate 
duties may be expected to be discharged by him, whose 
first care is to please God. 

" He has left one daughter behind him, who has dis- 
tinguished herself by \he admirable manner in which she 
paints and composes Pieces of Flowers, of which many* 
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among his pdipem a few slight hints upon 
this subject, in whieh he speaks bf his tneritt 
aad defects with tfaat candour whichLstrongly^ 
l^arlced'his^character, though thejr are onlyf 
defeaufhed thoughts^ ami did not feceive.his 
find' revision and dorrectioni I am uh willing* 
to-sttppressthecb t I 

•* Not having the advantage of an early, 
academical education, I ney^r had the faci«- 
^y. pf drawing the naked ^figure, whi^h'aa, 
artist flight to have. It appeared « to me too 
late^ when I went to Italy and began to feel 
«ny own deficiencies^ to endeavour to acquire 
that readiness of invention which I observed 
^thers to possess. I consoled myself » how^ 
ever, by remarking that thes&ready inventors,' 
are extremely apt to acquiese in imperfectioni 
and that if I had not their facility, I should 

samples have been seen in the Exhibitions. She has had. 
the honour of being much employed in this way by their. 
Majesties^ and for her extraordiiiary merit has been rc^ 
ceiv€d intQ the Royal Academy." 
VOL. |« d 
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for this ytty i?*jisonbe^ raoie-liI»}y tt> %v&idr 
the defect, which too oftteifaccQnpcjMmies if j: 
a trite andic6chfnon«-plaoe jokode of inytakiom. 
How difficult it is for the artist who pos^ 
semises this facility^ to guard agaia^ cai)Bltt&f> 
ness and commont^placc tnveiitioh» is/^lkpeiL 
known, and in a kindred art Mctastasieis^ui* 
eminent instance; who always complained 
of the great difficulty he found in itttainihg 
correctness, in conseq^uehce of having b«i 
in his yduth ' ah • Imprbwfisa'tore.^^^ Having 
this defett constantly in itiytnind, T ntfVe* 
was contented with c6i*itftott*'pfece attitudes^ 
or inventions of any kihd,^- *» • 

^ Our great 'a!tfst*s cxceltefxcb in this fespeci fa^ ietiir 
liigfaly estoUedby the l^te Lord Orford : . 

•* Hdt^famtiftg has rekmdled^frotti its embers, fsayir 
tilt Uvtrly '.and. irtgfjnibus writefj) the Mtorks <A rnkf^f,, 
living anists demonstrate^ The prints after the works of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds have spread his fame to Italy^ 
where they have not at present [1780] a single' painter 
that Can pii-etend fo rival aniflnfgtitatibn so feirile, ihatthe 
AttlTUbfis of his pditraits M ^ Various as nfhbse of Ws- 
tory* In what age were paternal dospjtiranithehdf. 



fnoMy» I }aid^it<^fa9fer thdMrg^ir, id 
pufchasiiig the hHt enumpltiof m that 

m<m«y far 4His |mf^i^; Th« f«8i«s$lft^ 
portmtsf by Tki^ft, Vah^ytk, RttrtbfAhdt^ 
&e, I cohsidered «sf the b€»t kihd-of Wfealek. . 
By studying caifeftilly tfce Woifcs of gWAt 
inaesters, this advatlt^ge k eb(a!kied; W6 
4kid that iC^fWiiV inceties of expression affc 
<*dpa%Ie of l)eiiTg executed , !tvi»<?li otl^er wise 
we might suppose beyond the reach of art^ 
Tliftgivift^ttsia^rottfldeiieeinottrsrfvtesj and 
wef tfe thus incited-t6 ertde^tvow at fiot oitfy 
ihe^satiM'lhappiaeSsf^f ^xecutioiv, |i(l!4lia^ 

than in hUjuctMrc of Count tj^lmo? y^hff{ w^ mf^fh 
tine loveliness, or embryo-ps^ssions, touched wit)i sweeter 
t^uth, tlian in his pottraits of Miss Price asid the ti^y 
JppJmr?*V The .cy|4i9r.anci pf Kw uiyeiKiQJDis OW- 
same writer observes, in a. note,) wiU be thie 0ramt]aar^f 
liiture painters of portraits."' Anecdotes OF pAlNTiNCt 
&€» V0l. iv. 'Adv«itisfl|iMeiftr- *. 

da 
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Other congenial excellencies. Study indeed 
consists in learning to see nature^ and may 
be called the art of using other meni's minds. 
By this kind df contemplation and ex^dse 
ive are taught tq think in their wgy;. and 
sometimes to attain (their excellence. Thus, 
for instance, if I had never seen any of the 
wodcs of Correggio, I should never perhaps 
have remarked in- nature the expression 
which I find in one of his pieces i^ or if J had 
remarked it, I might have thought, jit ; too 
difficult or perhaps inipossible to be executed. 

- '\My success; and con4;inual improvepMnt 
in my art| (if I may be allowed that expres- 
sion,) may be ascribed , in a good Aefl«iii:e.t0 
a principle which I will boldly recommend 
to imitationi I mean a principle of hdnesty ; 
which, in this as in all other instances, is, 
.according to the vulgar proverb, certainly 
l^ebest policy: I always endeavoured to 
do my best. Great or vulgar, good subjects 
jpr bad, all had natureij by the exact.repr^ 
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setifattion of which, or ft veil 4>y th« tol}6av6Ur 
tb give ' such a reprdsemation, the painter 
rCjUinot bat impioveilk kis.ajt.jr-r •: -.- n 

**,My principal, labour was empl(tyed on 
the whole together i" apd J was never wearjr 
of changing, and tryipg (different modes and 
different effects . I had ' always some scheme 

« This aifo, if I recolkctYigTit; i idldto havel)ceft the 
principal object of Correggio ; and, however toilsome, 
is ill various places $troi^ly: recpinm^i\ded ^y.oui^av^on 
" A steady attention to the general eSect, (as he has ob- 
served in hii fourteenth Dracoilrse,) t^kes up more tim^, 
ajnd is mt^h more laborious to ih^ ja^itiif thao any mqdf 
of biglviinisbing, or smqothness, without such attention." 

Again in the eleventh Discourse : 

" There is nothing in our art which enforced such con« 
tiau^'cxenioji and circomspecfiyni as an attention to the 
general effect of the whole. ' It requires much study and 
much practice '; it requires' the ^minter's entire mind ; 
whereas ihe parts imxf be finishing: by nice toudies, 
while \m mind is engaged on ot)ier matters : he may even 
hear a play or a novel read, witliout much disturbance. 
The Artist who flatters his own indolence, will continU* ^ 
ally find himself evading this active exertion, and applying 
' his thoughts to the ease and laziness of highly finishing 
the parts; producing at Ias£ what Cowley calls— **labo« 
rtous dff<!cts of idleness,**. . • '- , 



-nr&iicq. By codstttndy: leadcaUouring. 'to db 
my best, i-ao^tlii^ ft pow«t'6f tS<«>iflg that 
wil^ sppntaneous facility,, which at first wag^ 
tne effof't or njy whole jnind; , apd my 

'.l-ewarp was tKrejetpW ;. thejsatis'factipn resulu 
jng irom acting pri,tniS^ just principle, Jrp, 
prov*ement in lAy art, and the pleasure ide^piv^ 
AoOT *. cojpst»Rt ff wsuit afte? excelkncp^ 



'^f 



,mjri ^^^aiftiy of jpjfoc^ding w.ipy work?, 
flHWByffty fieverbeirtg mtt ofmjhini^ 
and tny frequent altejr^tions, arose frongi a 
M&Qjdd tftfitd* wllkich could QQt spqiiie^ce in 
,^ny thing short of ^ high dcgi^eft t)f txceflence, 
1 h^d. xioi; an cp^prtunity of heipg early 
mmat^sd in (ifaur priociples of co]Q\urk)g : tw^ 
'man iade^d could tVach tne. If I havfe 
n«v« bf«n,-settled witii respect to colounpg, 
let it at tfie s^me time be reiftCpibeied, that 
fpy uniteadii^pssi \p, this Respect proceeded 
from an inordins^te ^esh'^ to ^^o^sess every 



fcind of Mctelieticethiit I saw in tlnfe^ woikst 
df id^ms; without cansidari)|g> diat; there is: 
inaooldurin|^» as! io style, excillehcies wbich- 
tto indampatibfe widi each o(iier: howw 
ever, this pursuit, or indeed any 'similar 
pursuit, prevents the artist from being- tired 
of Ms art.- - -We all know how oft»n tliose 
masters who sought after colouring, changed 
their n)aimerj.>wM«t.oth^r«,niefi^y from not 
seeSng various modes, acquiesced all their 
lives in tba(withw!hich they §eit out. Qn 
the contrary, I/tried every effefet of colour^ 
aha by leavirtg out ev^ry drolour in jt^ tiirri',' 
rfiewipd ey«ry cpjopr dual;! j^dd idp^withom 
it; As I altferttately left out everv colour^ I 
tric!3.eyery newcoloiir j and,9ften,a$ is wejl 
l^noWfi, failed«> Thefo&tiQrprfeticdr I am 
aware, may btf dbnipared tiy thbsfe ylfhbSh 
^rst .pbject is. ddipujffv tP W pf . tl>e poet 
iHehtioned in the Spectator, who in a poem 
of twenty- foiir books doffttHved in each 
book to loive out a letter^ ^ But I wjis influx 
enced by no such idle or foolish aflfecta- 
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tioh. . My fickleness iathe mode of colntinngl 
xosc from ah eager desire to attain the bigfaest 
ejccellence.^^ This is the only merit I can 
assume to niyself from my conduct in that 
jfcspect.**. ;: 



r '^ .Ourimthor wa» so aQxipus tQ diicover the xneejhod 
used by the Venetian Painters, that he destroyed some 
valuable ancient pictures by rubbing out the various layers 
of cdlouF, in order4a investigate- atiid'astditliti it. ^ 

. Shortly befor^ the: fust editipn of ^se works, was pub« 
lis)ied, some hopes were entertained that, the process 
employed by the^ great coloufists of former tifnes had been 
preserved; and I. was furnished :by ap eminent,^ artiil 
with An . account of th^ m^n^^^ in which it Ji^d bepn 
discovered. Among the manuscript papers of Captain 
Morley, who hacl travelled iiitd Italy^n the beginntngoC 
fhe pr^sien^c^i}!!^, ^W^s found one supposed to tontain 
the process ol colouring used by Titian, the Bassai^, and 
other master^ of the Venetian school ; which appeared to 
eeveral of our ftindfi^ Misu and connoisseurs so liluely 
IP be £enoi;ie,:(hat, l)iey gave the ppsi&^or .of these p^^ers 
a valuable conside^tion for*|he sjecret that they con- 
tained, wiiich was cotnmunicatedlto tfaeih under an obligk'w 
jtion not to divuige'it. As far bowtver as i has thitherto 
J^ceii tri^d, this process has not, I conceive, answered the 
expectations that were previously entertained concerning it, 
-'After the gross and uhparyieled imposition practised 
pn the publict in the ycat tjgs* by means of forged 
Manuscripts under the name of Shaksp£AR£, (the fabrU 

3 
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grtabpauilenq^ch^ of^iimctlf % the few- 

fectly homogeneous, cbampion, whose niortified vanity 
promptea him to abet aiid couhtehance that silly fictidi^ 
by confident' a^d :gn}tiiidli;ss ass^eifidiu, fake quotatioiUy? 
afui :argittimft still inore flipsy m,i fibs\urd thap t}x^ im.* . 
posture itself») after such a deception, it was not at al} 
surprising that the cautious inqui^'sliouId^aveBeen'slow^ 
in giving pretet(^ny qewdisepyq^bf^d^ maimscfj^ti 
bitf^-ibe cases .were extremely d^Hil^rent ; . f or whether ' 
the process pf colouring said to be discovered was the 
geiinine metht^' bf tlie Venetian School,* or at leak 'one' 
similar in its effects, was a matter of experiment, and 
eauly ascertained. Some Experiments .have acconKl^Iy , 
been made, andrit seems* with no; great sticcess. How-* 
ever ^cient therefore these documents may , be, theyfi 
hithertoappeartoibeofHttle value* , 

' It is highly protiable that the great colourists of (ortner 
times used certain methods in mixing and laying tm 
their^oloufs, which they did not eotoamunicate to otheiiSj* 
or at -least did not setidpwn in writing ; their sch0laFS con» 
tenting themselves with adopting as muchpf the pr^ctic^ 
of their masters as inspeetion and close observation woul4 
give them; and that by being thus coined to oral tradi« 
tion, the mode which they followed, has been lost. Our 
great painter, however, bad undoubtedly attained a part of 
the ancient process used in the Ven^ian School ; and by 
various methods of his own inVentioo produced a similar, 
though perhapa no^ qmte so brilliant an eflTect of colour. 
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might with great truth have added, that he 
notbiYly alwa5r»«ij)ife# ti!> a«*Jn the highest 
excellence pf cplpunng/'^W that iii very 
many iast»ikteanhie;'idid. attain ; it ^z there be^ 
iftgfnoone plarticxilar in whkh he left hitr 
contemporaries .ap\ far behind Kira^ as the 
ridme^s and fnditf^pmess of h^ ti^ts^ wh|!in 
hi$ cblours^ ^ere successful anjd perfea- 
n^t,".: J^;.hs. chos^en tp jvj^k ^n tha. 

i« irtie set ^f ^itfliuMft which he painttdaft designs for 
t}ie Window df Ne^Cdlege Chape); are' emitient .snt 
biiltihrd in$tattte« 4>f ^ihe laruth of this observation. How*. 
ever high expectation -iiiay have Item ' rassed by Mr^ 
Wm^'svery lelegiiiit versw on^hii^<iQhfect« it vill be 
MIy grat^ed h^f «he^ n\m of these ladmirable f>ieceff** 
They now foi^a h^Mifiii decoration #f that apart^t 
ment, which Ibntidrty 'witft appiiopfiaitd to the exhibit 
f!en of the ▼anotii^ %9orks of this great mastor,; altev 
they were diimissedffbm hi«painting<^eoin. 
'As the West Window of New ColfageCh^prl, deco* 
riKCed as it now is^ Will long' continue to add to this greti 
PaMer^s reputi^ioi), hia own obsennttons pa it^iis :fiub^ 
ject may not beunacceptaible io the numefoiis^ visitoi^ 
WfioshaH hereafter be induced to view it. TIk erigijud 
scheme, it appears, wa^ td distriivtc the yarioqs figures 
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<x»nftmciR^e4t«ir|» could ha¥ftt fotwd 

wm diffiottVy.iii foHowiftg; ihs Qrdiftaiy nn^ 
thod pursued by much iftjfetior artists; by 

lit difbreitt pfadiA in fiir' Gf^pel, ^liut thii plali W» 
aten^^, as it should seem on our &iithor*k jiuggc^. 
tidfi I and oir hi& sugg^tkin'fitlto the slon^^wott *o( th« 
-winftiw^^M^ afeered, m ^ to admit oilelai^gecompaHt* 
worn for |)aihtk&gs4li'4iec43mm : mt akeration in effete* 
»ng wdicb thcs gentlemaYi to wtem Sir Joshnk Reynolds 
^flyre^sdd i«i^ letters ^l^ this dc^xm, who W^ Ihen n 
jkitlow*Qf<lf€W College;, \fas Actively instrumMtal. From 
th^se letters. Which i^e^e obligingly commtinicated to 
toe by Ozu$ Humphry, Esq. R^ A. ^I S4ibjoiti the M<* 
toiMAng e^tnict»| in cfDi^ritmibn'of what hfts been iiow 
4tmdir'' ' ' ■ ■'■"■'.■.*■• • '"' ''"^ • 

Leic0Ster-Ftdd«, Dec* ^7; i777» 
^«:I.|QBi isxtremcly glad tO' i^ear the Society have deter^ 
mmed to plaice ^aH ouf woria together in the West Win^ 
4^1 iomaM ^ne complete wiiolei instead of being dilb* 
tributed in different parts of the Chapel. In^ my con* 
Wtmaim vmk Mr. jemis about it, he tbought it migKt 
|te possible 40 diatige the i^bc»M-work of the window, «o 
fis to make a principal predbminant sp^ce in the centre, 
wi<ii&ut wtiich it wiltbe dfficuh to produce a great effect. 
A» Mn Jtsrvais is now at Otfotd, I need- add no more^ 
t liave ahready expressed no him Ihdw much I wished this 
ahe^a^il might be piactitaMe.''— *• 

In a s«rtMeqoent letter ('5iui. 9th, «778,) he tays,— ^ 
^* i^iiq[>p0dng this scheme to take place, [die alteration 
aibove propofsed,] my ide^ is^ td paint in the great space 
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^detidtitig ftom h^y^h^ imineA ^at grace 
iiAAch slieds^ such a^>lttstre on far the greater 

Ifiirfccrfhfe worksl^ ''^ 

iii4hecenir^> Christ in thif^niaiigeir, onthe pfioc^Ietbac 
Correggio^bsKS dope.it^ ia the famqus picture ! called th^ 
Na^i^j m^lung. aU the light proceed from Cbri^.^ Those 
tMicksof^Uit air .they 012^. be called». «fi^m to, be 
joore properly adapted tqrgla^s painting, thiui w)^.'0(her 
Jtind. ThiA middle space^ will be filled with the Vir^pin^ 
Christ, Jos^h» and Aagek;, the two .isniall^ spacet 
.fm.eaoh .^d(e I shall' fill- with; the Sfa;e|>beii(& .coidjing 
Ip worslhip; and the s^yen divisions below. with, the 
fg^Lt^oSiFmAf Hope, and Charity, and the Four : Cafr 
Anal Virtues ; which wiU. make a. proper m^ick base 
€K foundation for the support of the Cluristian Religii^il* 
Vpon tl^e whole it appear^i .tO: me; that chance has pre- 
a^edrikojiis materia so<weU lidsqptedrtQ.Qur pufpose» 
ihat if we had the whole window, pf our -own inventioAt 
and contriv!ante, we should not probably, h^ve succeeded 
tetter.' V.-,r '.:../, .''■!• i . 

The or.tginsd Picture. o£. the Nativity,.^ copy of which 
citcupies the middle cpinpadaneiit of this> window, is ia 
the collection of the Ouke.of Rutland. . 
. ^A notion prevails concetning this great painter^ 
fh^t in the .iMJoriiy of hU vrprhs the colours have ,eifirirely 
faded and {jierished; bfit. this^is by»no mesms the case : 
fer the greater part of hispictiires .have preserved their 
original bu^, an4 ^t in perfect preservauoir. Tliose 
which have j[ailed^ have been mentioned again and again, 
and thus have been multiplied in the imaginations of 
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-^n T^<aigh^elai»lscdp6& which he lus'g^^ 
in the back-groundof many of his. portwte, 
are eminently beautiful, he seldom exercisdl 
his hand in regular landscape-painting ; his 
only works of this description, that I know 
of, being one in the collection of ^ir Brooke 
Boothby, Bart., another in that of Lprd Pel- 
ham at Stanmer, and the third a View from 
Richmond-Hill, in the collection of the 
E|irl of Inchiquin. A few more may per- 
haps be found in other collections. But in 
the historical department he took a , widev 
range; and by his successful exertions in that 
higher branch of his an, he has not only 
enriched various cabinets at home, bu^ crx« 



connoisseurs.— Nor stould It be forgotten,, tlv, the pi<f- 
tures of other considerable painters have not bepn^ mote 
durable than his* As many perished pictures of Gains* 
boroi^, I have been informed, may be found in,cabi« 
nets, as of Sir Joshua Reynolds* Even the great colour^ 
ifits of anti<|uity were not entirely (rec from thii defec^ 
Several pictures of Titian and Vandyck, it is well Iuiowii« 
bave wholly lost that brilliancy whic}), without doubtith^ 
once possessed* * .^ 
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tended the fanne of the Bftglife School to 
foreign coimtries 4^' • 



>.^ The most c<HiU^erabte of bts Historical and Mii^ 

cellaneous Pieces are the following ; to which, £uyr tbe 
sake of posterity, I have adjoined the price* paid for thcni» 
iskrid the purdiasers" names, where I could discover them* 

Subjects. Prices. Purchasers* 

Carick, b^ween Trige5y 
and Comedy • 300 Gs« The Earl of HaU« 

fax. Since hif 

deathi solcTtd Mf • 

'I 
. . ' * s^ \ . ' Angerstein^ lor 

250 Guineas. 

ftais [Emily Pott]. . . • 100 . .'Hon. Mr. Grevillc. 

^fU'iV )f Cleopatra dissolving ilie. . . * . .. . 

pearl [Kitty iisher]. . • — .^^ ^* i ,m » 

Venus, chiding Cupid for 

feamingarithmctick.'. • too . • The Eail 6f Xlharti 

lemont. 

• Another,— the same subject. lOO ., . SirB.Boothby.Bt. 

ACaptaiitofB^anditti. • • 35 • . John Crewe, Es(j. 

A Shepherd Boy. ..... 50 . i Lord Irwin. 

Count UgoTino 400 . . The D. of Dorset.' 

AboyinaVenetiandrdss. . ■ , Do. 

Lcsbia. . . . .^ . . . i . . 75 . . Do. 

WangyTong, a Chinese. 70 . . Do. 

^ A Gipsy telling fortunes. . 350 . . Do. 

ikhof with a drawing io his 

J^anid^ . • ,«-j. ^ . , . • . JO * . Do« 
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tXtri^^ IbilliftnX; >o«ie«ii wMtfh he r«n^'* 
lus pro&niftis did. bpt. p^rtniit him often to 
make excursions from town. In the sum* 
mer, however^ lie at different periods visited 

Subjects. ftiicxs. ' PoRCHAsEits* - 

Covent-Garden Cupid. . . -^— ^ • . ThcJXof liprsct. 
Cupid, as a link-boy. .... - — r • • t^ 
A boy with a child on his ' ** 

back, and cabbage-nets in 
^ his hand. . . V .* . '. . . -1-1- . .'Do. 
ITic caHiiMF pf Sapittci. . . ^o Gs.'Doir 
Another,— 4hefapieful»ject. 7^ '. '.'Jlarl of Darxrfey^J' 
Mr. and K^-s. Carrick, sit- 

tingona^den*seat; Mr. 

Gani^kr^i^l^toher. . 150 ^ ./The Hon. T. Titz* 

maurice., 
A Girl withambuse'-trap. • 56 • . Count D'Ademaf. 
A Landscape. ../../• 50 . • Earlof Aylesford. 
A sleeping boy. .••'..• fb . . Do. 
A Landscape. «...!.• 50 . .'SirB.fioochby,Bt« 
The Harcl)ioness Towns* 

hendt Mrs, Gaf d^i^^r* and 

Hoif.Mff ."Berisfbrd, ciel 

icoratihg the. stisuuc of 

Hymen. . ^ . ,- ^ . , . 450 . . Viscount Mouptjoy. 
H^c nufsingj love. '. 1 . -^-1-'. ' .* Lord Holiand. 

Aiufeher,--^c> . • In the cpll^tiqp of 

the "Earliof "In* 

r . chiquiu. 

Another^— the lame sutjea. 150 . ."Henry Hope, Esq^, 
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the seats of the Dakeof 'Mjttt6<^imgh; Lord 
BoiingdoD^ Loid £lic«» Lofd Ossoiy^ Lord 

SvBjjECTs. .Prices. Purchasers. 

A Strawberry Gifl. / . • 1 50 (jrs\ Earlof Caryslbit. 

A Nymph [Mrf • Hartley} . 
* and young Bacchus. . • * . .. Do. 

The Snake in the Crass. • • •♦ ^.- -^ • 
[This has been called^ ' ... 

Love untying the zone of 
Beauty.] ^. • 200 . • Dol 

Another • • • Apresent. Henry Hope, Esq* 

pother. .•••••. ^ *; 100 Gst Prince Potemkin. 

The Continence ot Scipio. 500 * 1 Do. 

The Nativity [a design for ' 
the window of New Col- 
lege Chapel in Oxford}. 1206 . • TTieD. of Rutland. 

The infant Jupiter. ..... too ... Do. . r •. .: j . 

An old man reading aballad. — . . ' Do. 

The Calling of Samuel. . • 100 • '• l)o« . / 

A hoy. praying. . . • . T . 50 *. *. Sfeiit ta Fraftce.by 

Mrl Cfiamier»ia 

The Death of Dido 800 . . Mr, Bryant.' I 

The Theory of Painting. . . .'In th^ Royal Aca* 

demy. , 

Another. ......... — — . . Ii\thccbDecttonof 

thie E. of Inchiquin. 
A Shepherd Boy. c . . 77" . . In the same collec- 
tion. , 
A Shepherdess with a lamb. — -^ • • Ho* 
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'Pfi^lnierston,.Mr<..Burice» itld other- fii^s j'* 
and occasionally^ spept a |ew;days at his villa 

Subjects* Prices. Purchasers. 

A Girl with a kitten. - . . » . In the collection of 

Lord Inchiqliin. 
A Girl with amuflF. .... — — . . Do. ♦ 
Caelia lamenting th^aeath of • * '' - ' " 

her sparrow. [Mrs. Col- 

L'Allegro [Mrs. Ha}e[p;Te: 
veral figures in the back- 

ground -*- — . . Lord liarcwood. - 

' Robinetta. £the Hon. Mrs. * 

Tollemache.] ..-..• ■■ ■ — • * — — 

Diana. [Liady Napier.] . . . ■■ » -*— ■ » ■ 

Diana, [the Duchess of * 

Manchester] - — . . The Duke of Man*. 

Chester. . 

Master Wynne, as St. John. * *■ -^ • — 

Master Crewe, as Hen.VIIL — — ^ . . John Crewe, Esq^. 

Master Herbert, in' this cha* 

racteroF Bacchus 75 Gs. Lord Portchester. 

Juno. [Lady Blake.] . . . — — 1 • 

Hebe [Miss Meyer, a whole- 
length figure bn a half- 
length canvass] • •— ^.— . 

Melancholy [Mifs Jones]. » ■ — • ■■ ■ 

Young Hannibal [a boy in * 

armour]. ..•...* *-•— ~ •*-.* 

VOL, !• ' e 
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on Rkfemond-Hill ; but he ihad very little 
relish for a countiy life, and was always glad 

SUBJECTS. Prices. Purchasers. 

Trancis, Dutc of Bcdfordj, 

as St, Oeoige ; with his 

brothers. Lord John and 

Lord William Russel. . — — - — — ;— 

The Fortune-teller. [Lady 

Charlotte and Lord H. 

Spencer.] _ ■■ * . The Duke of Marl- 

borough. 
Miranda [The Hon. Mrs. 

Tollemache] and Caliban. ■ — ' 

St. Agnes. [Mrs. Quaring- 

ton]. . ^ • 50 Gs. R. P. Knight, Ef^. 

TheTriumph of Truth. [Dr. 

Beattie, with two figures 

reprefemixig Truth and 

Falshood]* ..*,... ^ — — . % Di;. Beaaie. 
A boy laughing. ..... 50 • . — Bromwell, Esq. 

Ariadne ^ . . . 36 • • W. Lock, Esq. 

Dionysius, Arcopagita. . . — — — • 

The Captive. [This has been 

called, the Banished Lord, 

and Cartouche.] • • . • iBo . . Charles Long» Esq. 
Lady Sarah Bunbury, sacri- 
ficing to the Graces. . • . . SirC. BunburyBt. 

The infant Moses in the 

bulrushes * , . 12^ . . The Duke of Leeds. 

Ed\yin. 55 . . Do. 
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to return to LcHidoni, to which he was not 
less attached than Dr. Johnson: with him^ 



Subjects. Prices. Purchasers. 

A child with Angels. . . • " ." ■ ♦ • The Duke of Leeds* 
The Virgin and Child. [This 
picture was not quite 

finished]. ....*..... 65 Gs. Mr. J. Bannister. 
The Angel contemplating 
the Cross ; being the up- 
per part of the Nativity. . . Bequeathed to the 

Duke of Portland. 
The four Cardinal Virtues, 
Justice, Prudence, Tern- 
perance, and Fortitude ; 
and Faith, Hope, and 
Charity; Designs for the 
Window of New College, 
Oxford, painted by Mr. 

Jervais. » . • — p-^ . » In the collection of 

theEarloflnchi- 
quin. 

A Bacchante 50 . .Sir W. Hamilton. 

Another 75 . . The Earl of Lau- 
derdale. 

A holy family. ♦ 500 . . Mr. Macklin, Print ^ 

seller. After, 
wards sold to L« 
Gwydir for 700 
guineasn 

C2 
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justly considering that metropolis as the 
head-quarters of intellectual society. In 



Subjects. Prices. 

Tuceia, the Vestal Virgin. 2qo Gs. 
The Gleaners [Mrs. Mack- 

lin, her daughter, and 

Miss Pots] goo • . 

St. John 150 . . 

St. Cecilia [Mrs. Sheridan, 

and two daughters of 

Coote Purdon, Esq]. • . 150 . • 



Two Groups, in the manner 
of Paul Veronese ; one 
containing the portraits of 
the Duke of Leeds, Lord 
Dundas, Constantine 
Lord Mulgrave, Lord 
Seaforth, the Hon. C. 
Greville, Charles Crowle, 
Esq. and the Right Hon. 
Sir Joseph Banks, Bart. ; 
the other, those of Sir. W. 
Hamilton, Sir W. W. 
Wynne, Bart.. Richard 
Thompson, Esq. Sir John 

Taylor, Payne Gal- 

way, Esq. John Smyth, 
Esq. and Spencer Stan- 
hope, Esq 



Purchasers. 
Mr. Macklin. 



Do. 

— Willet, Esq. 

R. B. Sheridan, 
Esq. 



^jj«p— . .Society of Dilettanti. 
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July 1781, in orcferlto view the iwost cele- 
brated productions of: the Flemish aifid D«tch 



Subjects. Prices. 

A boy with a port.follo. • . ^o Gs. 

A studious boy .' . — — . . 

Apowtinggirl ..,, \ 

The family of George, Duke 

of Marlborough. . . . . 700 . , 

Circe 35 . . 

The Children in the Wood. 50 . . 

AGirlleaningonapedestsil, 75 • * 

The Infant Academy . . . -— -. . 

Venus. .,..,,,.,, -,-i^. . 

Una, from Spencer. [Miss 

Beauclerk.] .,..,.. -— . . 

King Lear — ^, , 

Heads of Angels, a study. 

From ^ daughter of Lord 

William Gordon, . . . , 100 ♦ . 

Cardinal Beaufort. . . . , 500 • . 

Kobin Goodfellow. . . , • 100 . • 
The Cauldron-Scene in 

Macbeth. ....... . loool, . 

Resignation, from Gold- 

smith's Deserted Village, --f-. . 



Purchasers. 
Earl of Warwick. 
G. Hardinge, Esq. 
Dp. 

The Duke of Marl- 
borough. 
SirC.Bunbury.Bt. 
Lord Palmerston. 
Do. 

Do. by bequest. 
The E^l of Upper 
Ossory, by bequest, 

Tn the collection of 
Lord Inchiquin, 
Do. 



Lord W.Gordon. 
Mr.Ald.Boydell. 
Dot 

Do. 

In the collection of 
I-ord Inchi^i^in^ 
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Schools^ in company with his friend Mr. 
Metcalfe^ he made a tour to the Netherlands 



SUBJECtS. 



Prices. Purchasers. 



Venus, and a boy piping. . 250 Gs. J. J. Angerstein, 

Mrs. Siddons, in the charac- 
ter of the Tragick Muse. j?oo . . N. Descnfans, Esq. 
The Infant Hercules in the 

Cradle. [A single figure, 

painted before the large 

picture.] . , 150 . . Earl Fjtzwilliam. 

Hercules, strangling the 

serpents. 1500 . • Empress of Ruflia. 

Cupid and Psyche .... 250 . . Charles Long, Esq. 
Cymon and Iphigenia.[This 

was the last fancy-picture 

painted by Sir Joshua 

Reynolds.] — — . , In the collection of 

Lord Inchjquin. 



^In a Letter to Mr. BarettI, June 10, 4761, Dr. 
Johnson says*— ** Reynolds is without a rival, and con- 
tinues to add thousands tp thousands." Writing a few 
months afterwards to the same person, he says " Mr, 
Reynolds gets six thousand a year/* 

'9 In 1762 he spent some weeks in his native county, 
Devonshire, accompanied by Dr. Johnson. Of this 
visft, during which they were entertained at the seats ot 
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and Hallarid, nni th$ fruit of Hi* travel, wag 
a vfciy pleasing acfcoittfat nf t^E j4urt»J^,^^ 
ccmtamb^ remackd c» thepidures j^je^vesd 
in the various ch«rche$ and ca!wit$s |]ut hf 
visited ; to whic^ he hisis subjoined ^ masterljr 
character of Rubers. His critical ob94rva« 
tlonS on the many. ex;ceUent pieces r tls^t ; h^ 
viewed at Antwerp and B|!i^$eki»i ii|; ik^ 
DusseMorp GaQery^ and at Ams^^dam^ 

many noblemen and gentleman 4n th^ West' of £pglani» 
Mr. Boswell has given a particular account In liIs^Life o{ 
Johnson, u 344. 8vo. -> . 

4« Of this work Mr. Burke tlius writes^ in the Letter 
already quoted : "'-'.- '^ ' ' T, 

'^ I h^ve read Qver iot>nly that life, [j^ account of 
i^ur author prefixed to the first editionj but some part of 
the Discourses with an linusualsoft of pleasure; partly 
because, being faded a little m Ay memory, ^heyhaves^ 
lort of appearance of novelty ; partly by reviving recol* 
lections mixed with melancholy and satisfaction. The 
Flemish Journal I hadf never seen before. You tract 
in that, every where, the spirit of the Discourses, sup- 
ported by new examples. He is always the same man ; 
ihe same philosophical, the same artist-like critick,* the 
same sagacious observer, with the same minuteness, with- 
out the smallest degree of trifling." .;^ 
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which am HOW for the first Hme given to 'the 
world) fa^ve since his death' acquired floivaddi- 
tional vftjue; for by the baleful succesiand 
lavages of the F^rench plunderers, who since 
that'period have desolated Europe, many of 
the most celehrated woiks of the .Flemish 
School in -the Netherlands (for I will not 
gratify our' English republioans by calling it 
Belgium) have been either destroyed or car- 
ried away to that ** opprobrious den of 
ra A me/* which it is to be hoped no po- 
lished Englishman will ever visit.! — Many 
of the pictures of Rubens being to be sold in 
1783, in consequence of certain religious 
houses being suppressed by the Emperor, 
he again in that year visited Antwerp and 
Brussels, and devoted several days to con- 
templating the productions of that great 
painter/' On hi§ retmm from bis fir$t tour, 

^ On viewing the pictures of Rubens a second time, 
they appeared much less brilliant than they had done on 
the former inspection. He could not for some time ac- 
count for this circumstance; but when he recollected, 
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his own pieces (as he remarked to Mr. 
Metcalfe) seemed to him to want force j and 
the portraits; which he painted between that 
period and- 1789, it is observable, have still 
more animation, energy, and brilliancy of 
colouring, than hid former works » 

In the s^me year (1783) the late Mr. Ma-^* 
son having finished his elegant translation of 
Du Fresnoy's Art of Painting, our author 
enriched that work with a very ample and 
ingenious Commentary, which, together 



that when he first saw them, he had his note-book in hi$ 
hand, for the purpose of writing down short remarks, he 
perceived what had occasioned their now making a less 
impression in this respect than they had done formcriy. 
By the eye passing immediately from the white paper to 
the picture, the colours derived uncommon richness and 
warmth. For want of this foil, they afterwards appeared 
comparatively cold. 

This little circumstance was communicated to me by 
Sir George Beaumont, whose good taste and skill disco- 
vered, that in the two groups mentioned in a former page, 
4>ur author had Paul Veronese in view ; which, on thu 
remarLbeing made, he said was the case* 



1 
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with the Poerri to which it relates, is now 
published with his Discourses; Mr. Ma* 
son having obligingly permitted his tiansla« 
tiori to be printed in this collection of his 
friend^s works, Thq Annotations, indeed, 
without the poem, would not be intelligible* 
*• The Discourses," as their author has 
observed,'*- " having scarce any relation to 
the mechanical part of the' art,*^ these Note* 
may be considered as in some measure sup* 
plying that deficiency j** and we may with 
truth add, that these two works comprise 
the whole science ^nd practice of painting. 

On the death of Mr. Ramsay ip the fol- 
lowing year, our author (nth August, 1784,) 



^* In a loose fragment- 

-♦* A few practical instruction$ are given in the eighth 
and twelfth Discourses; and in the foraier towards the 
conclusioni some of the means are pwnted out, by 
which the Venetian painters produced such great effect in 
their pictures. Perhaps some useful hints also maybe 
discovered by- the Student, dispersed in the other 
Discourses. 
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was sworn principal painter in ordinary to 
bis Mgjesty; wbich o^e he possessed to 
bis dflfttkL and t ^^ nipnths afterward s., ;Qtt f 
St'* Lufce-s Efeiy, hfe wai presented with the. 
freedom of the Pointers' Company, an hcjM 
nour whiich, though to him of little value, he 
ireceived witl> his usiul complacency and 
politeness i j 

. As posterity may be cuiioi)s to l^now yrb^^t 
were the prices paid at various periods to this 
l^reat painter for his works, Jt niay not 
perhaps be thought too minute to add, that 
?ibout the year 1755 his price for a three- 
quarters, or as it is-popularly called, a head, 
was but twelve guineas ; in the beginning of 
1758, twenty guineas; soon after 1760, 
twenty-five guineas; in 1770, thirty-five 
guineas; and in 1781, fifty guineas; which 
continued to be the price till he ceased to 
paint. The price of a half-length during 
this latter period Was one hundred guineas; 
and for a whole-length two hundred guineas 
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were paid/* From a paper which I tran^ 
scribed some years ago in the Lord Chamber^ 
S lain^s .Office, from an office-boqjj; jjjfhich 
formerly belonged to Philip, Earl 'of Pem- 
broke and Montgomery, it appears that 
Vandyck in 163a received but twenty-five 
pounds for a whole-length picture of Chairles 
the Firsf i for a half-length of the 'Queen, 
twenty pounds j and ** for one great piece of 
bis Majestie, the Quecne, and their children, 
one hundred pounds:** which, however, 
considering the change in the value of money 
and the modes of life, may be estimated a$ 
equal to three hundred pqunds at this day. 

The personal chanictfer of Sir Joshua Rey-* 
nolds is well known to many of his survi-* 
ving friends and admirers 1 but it would b« 

44 His pupils were Giuseppe Marchi, who accompa- 
nied him from Italy; Mr. Beech, Mr. Baron, Mr. Ber- 
ridge, Mr. Parry, (son to the celebrated player on the 
harp,) Mr. Gill, Mr. Dusine, Mr. Northcotc, R. A» Mr, 
Poughty, and Mr, Score. 
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great injustice td him, and an unpardonable 
inattention to Posterity, not to give in this 
place a slight sketch of his manners, habits, 
and endowments. He was in stature rather 
under the middle size; of a florid com- 
plexion, and a lively and pleasing aspect j 
well made, and extremely active/^ His ap- 

^i The last portrait which he painted of himself, (with 
spectacles^) in 1788, is extremely like him, swid exhibits 
him exactly as he appeared in his latter days, in domestick 
life. It is a three-quarters, in the collection of the Earl of 
Inchiquin ; and his Grace the Duke of Leeds has a dupli- 
cate of it. There is a portrait of him by himself in the 
<lining-riOom of the Society of Dilettanti, in PalUMall, a 
three-quarters also; he is dressed in a loose robe, and has 
fciis own hain Another, (in which he holds his hand to 
his ear, to aid the sound,) painted for Mr. Thrale about 
Ii775, is in possession of Mrs. PiozzL Another (a half- 
length,) is in the Royal Academy, with a cap, and the 
gown of a Doctor of the Civil Law ; which honour he 
received from the University of Oxford, July 9, 1773 : in 
this picture is introduced the bust of Michael Angelo, on 
whom he pronounced so high an encomium in his last 
Discourse. Another in the same dress, a three-quarters, 
is at Belvoir Castle; and a third in the same dress, is in 
•the gallery of the Great Duke at Florence. Another 
portrait of him is preserved in the Town-Hall at Plymp- 
ton, also painted and presented by himself; in this pic- 
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pearance at first sight impressed the spectator 

with the idea of a well-bom aad well-bred 



ture a red gown is throwa carelessly about him, and he ii 

without a cap. One nearly resembling this, and painted 

before it, is at Taplow-Court. We have another portrait 

of our author in the dress of a i^iepheid, with Mr. Jenridf 

the Glass-Painter, in one of the pictures painted as designs 

for the great window of New College Chapel, in Oxford : 

and Mr. Farington, R. A. has^ a portrait of him, by him* 

self, as a painter, with a canvass, easd, &c. before him. 

Another portrait of him, by himself is in possession of 

Robert Lovel Gwadun, Esq. of Killiow, in Cc^nwall. 

Lord IncHiqimi boas two portndts. of our wthor when 

young, one when he was about tiurty years cdd, in hi$ own 

hair; the other younger, (in the manner of Rembcandt»} 

in his own hair also, with his great coat and hat oiu 

Another youthful portrait, done before he went to Italy^ 

is said to be in the possessbn ef Thomas Lane, Esq. dk 

CofQeat in Devonshire. 

There is also a portrait of him, painted by C G« 
Stuart, an American, about the year 1784, in the posses- 
sion of Mr .^Alderman Boydell ; another by Zafianii^ in a 
picture representing all the artists of the Academy about 
the year 1770, in the King's Collection; and not long 
before his death, when he was much indisposed, he sat to 
Mr. Breda, a Swedish painter, whose perforinance apr 
peared a few years ago in the Exhibition* 

Soon after Gainsborough settled in London, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds thought himself bound in civility to pay him a 
"Visit. That painter, however, (as our author told me,) 
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English gentleman. With an uncommon 
equability of temper, which, however, never 

took not the least notice of him for several years ; but at 
length called on him, and requested him to sit for his pic- 
tm«. Sir J6shua complied, and sat, once to that artist; 
but being soon afterwards taken ill, he was obliged to go 
to Bath for hb faeakh. On his return to London per* 
fectly restored, he sent Gainsborough word that he was 
returned, to which Gainsborough, who was extremely 
capricious^ only replied, that he was glad to hear that Sir 
Jodbua Reynolds was well; and he never afterwards 
desired Sir Joshua to sit> nor had any other intercourse 
withhtm^ till Gain^orough was dying, when he sent to 
request to see him, and thanked him for the very liberal 
aind £ii^O(H'abIe maaner in which he had always spoken of 
iiis works; « eiroamBtance which our author has thought 
^i9onh recofriing inMiis Fourteenth Discourse. The ca- 
j)r*ciofis conduct of Gainsborough did not prevent our 
author from purchasing from him his welUknown picture 
of a girl tending pigs, for which one hi^dred guineas 
were paid* 

A marble bust of Sir Joshua Reynolds by Cirachi, an 
Italiaoi Sculptor, is in possession of the Earl of Inchiquin ; 
and another bust, modelled from the life, in ierra cotta^ 
more like than the marble bust, which was done from it, 
was sold by auction by Greenwood, in 179a. I have a 
medallion modelled in wax by Mountstephen, which is 
a very faithful representation of this great painter, in his 
treuai evening dress. It was dime in 1790, when he was 
-in his sixty-seventhyear. 
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degenerated into insipidity or apathy, he 
possessed a constant flow of spirits^ which 

The Engravings that have been made from his various 
portraits are, i. By V. Green, in Mezzotint o, from the 
picture in the Academy. 8. By J. Collyer, from the 
same ; a small oval. 3. By James Watson, in Mezzo-*> 
tinto, from the picture belonging to the Society of Dz^sf* 
tanti. 4. By C. Townly, from the picture in the Gallery 
at Florence. 5. By I* K. Sherwin, from the same pic* 
ture. 6. By R. Earlom, from ZafiSmii's picture of the 
Academy. 7. By Pariset, from a drawing by Falconet. 

8. By Facius, from the window in New College Cha^eh 

9. Another, when youiig, his hand shading his forehead; 
by S. W. Reynolds, from the picture in Mr. Lane's pos- 
session. 10. By Caroline Kirkley ; from Mr. Gwatkin's 
picture. 11. Yhat prefixed to the present edition of his 
-works } engraved by Caroline Watson, from the por* 
trait in the collection of Lord Inchiquin. There is, I 
believej a copy of this by T. Holloway. 12. By ■ » 
jfrom Mr. Breda's picture- 

The tricks which are often practised with engraved 
copper-plates, are well known. At the time the person 
so justly execrated, and branded with the name of Tuft 
MoNST£R| made much noise, the dealers in articles of 
this kind were very desirous of some representation of him ; 
but not being able suddenly to procure one, they made an 
old plate, which had been engraved for a magazine^ and 
with the aid of the name subjoined was intended to pass 
for the portrait of our author^ serve their purpose. As 
the print had no resemblance to Sir Joshua Reynolds, and 
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tendered him at all times a most pleasing 
companion; always cheerful, and ready to be 
amused with whatever was going forward, 
and from an ardent thirst of knowledge 
anxious to obtain information oh every sub- 
ject that was presented to his mind. In 
conversation, his manner was perfectly 
natural, simple, atid unassuming. Though 
he had occasionally dipped into many books, 
QQt .having had time for regular and syste- 
matick study, some topicks which had been 
long discussed and settled, were new tp him; 
and hence merely by the vigour of his ex- 
cellent understanding, he often suggested 
ingenious theories, and formed just conclu- 
sions, which had already been deduced by 
the laborious disquisitions of others. Finding 
how little time he could spare from his pro- 
fession, for the purpose of acquiring general 
knowledge from books, he very early and 

had indeed a mo^iformidabU appearance, by striking out 
the original inscription, and substituting The Monster, 
it did very well. 

VOL.I^ f 
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wisely resolved toparfeke as mudi as|K>s^ 
sible of the sbciety df all the jngeniods ^soid 
learned men of his own ttcttei** in <)on€e'i> 
quence of which, and o£ his cheerful and 
convivial habits, his table*' for above thirty 
years exhibited ato assemblage of all the 
talents of Great-Britain and Ireland; thwe 
being during that period scarce a person 
in the three kingdoms distinguished fot 
his attainments in literature or the aft%» 

♦• He has strongly recommended the same practice t^ 
6ther artists, in his Seventh Discourse, p. igi. 

47 The nodes camtque Deum enjoyed at this table, (as 
Mr. Boswell, in the Dedication prefixed to his most in- 
jlructive and entertaining Life of Dr. Johnson* has justly 
described the symposium of our author,) will fee long re- 
membered by those who had the happiness to partake of 
ihem ; but the remembrance must always be accompanied 
with regret, when it is considered that the death of theifr 
amiable and illustrious host has left a chasm in society, and 
that no such common centre of union for the accomplished 
and the learned now exists, or is likely soon to exist, in 
London, I remember on one occasion to have sat down 
^t Sir Joshua Reynolds's table with fifteen persons, eleven 
or twelve of whom had made a distinguished figure ia 
the world. 
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oc £ot his exertions at the bar» m the se« 
vMt^ or the field, who was not occasion^ 
ally found there. The pleasure and instruc- 
tion which he derived from such company 
induced him, in conjunction with Dr, John- 
son, to establish what has been called th« 
Literary Club, though its members 
have never assumed that denomination; a 
society which l»s now subsisted for more 
than thirty years, and can boast of having 
had enrolled among them many of the most 
celebrated characters of the present century/* 

j^ As *Sir Joshua Reynolds was the first pr(^o$er and 
fouiidcr of this Club, a shortaccount of it may not be here 
iihpt'0{>er. It vas founded in the year 1764 ; and the 
original scheme was, that it should consist of only twelve 
members, and that they should be men of such t<dent9^ 
and so well known to each other, that any two of them, if 
they should not happen to be joined by more, mifht bf 
^ood company to each other. 

Tht original members were, Sir Joshua Reynoldt^, 
Dr. Johnson, Mr. Burke, Dr. Nugent, Mr* Langton^ 
Mr. Antony Chamier, Sir John Hawkins, the Hon* 
Topham fieauclerk, and Dr« Ooldsnaidi. Mr« Samuel 
Dyer^ Sir Robert Chambers, and Dr. Percy, (K^^rLord 

fa 
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In the fifteen years during which I had. 
the pleasure of living with our author on 

Bishop of Dromore, were soop afterwards elected. 
They at first met once a week, on Monday evening, at 
the Turk's Head in Gerrard-street, In 1772, the Club 
still consisted of only twelve members. On its enlarge* 
ment in March 1773, two new members were added; 
the Earl of Charlemont, and Mr. Garrick ; and not long 
afterwards several other members were chosen. About 
the year 1775, instead of supping together once a week, 
they resolved to dine together once a fortnight during the 
sitting of .Parliament ; and on that footing this Society 
(which lias gradually been increased to thirty-five mem- 
bers, and can aever exceed forty) still; subsists. They 
now meet at Parsloe's in St. James's-street. 

The total number of persons who have been member* 
of this Club, is fifty.four. Of these the following 
twenty-four are dead : Sir J. Reynolds, Dr. Johnson^ 
Mr. Burke, Dr. Nugent, Mr. Chamier, Mr. Beauclerk, 
Sir John Hawkins, Mr, Dyer, Dr. Goldsmith, Mr. 
Garrick, John Dunning Lord Ashburton, Dr. Adam 
Smith, Mr. Caiman, Dr. Shipley Bish<^ of St. Asaph» 
Mr. Vesey, Mr.. Thomas Warton» Mr. Gibbon, Dr. 
HinchliflFe Bishop of Peterborough, Sir William Jones, 
Mr. Richard Burke, junior, Mr. Boswell, the Marquis 
of Bath, Dr. Warren, and the Rev. Dr. Farmer. * 

The present members are, Mr. Langton, Sir Robert 
Chambers, Dr. Percy Bishop of Dromore, Lord Charlc- 
mont, Mr. Fox, -Sir Charles Bunbury, Dr. George Fpr^ 
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terms of great intimacy and friendship, he 
appeared to me the happiest man I have 
ever known. Indeed he acknowledged to a 
friend in his last illness, that he had been 
fortunate and happy beyond the common lot 
of humanity. The' dissipated, the needy » 
and the industrious, are apt to imagine, 
that the idle and the rich are the chosen fa- 
vourites of heaven, ind that they alone pos- 
sess what all mankind are equally anxious to 
attain: but, supposing always a decent com- 
petence, the genuine source of happiness is 

iJyce, Mr. Stoevens« Sir Joseph Banks, Sir Willisun 
Scott, Lord Spencer, Mr, Sheridan, Mr. Windham, 
"Dr. Barnard Bishop of Limerick, Dr. Joseph Warton, 
Dr. Marlay Bishop of Waterford, Lord Gssory, Lord 
Lucan, Lord Eliot, Sir William Hamilton, Dr. Burney, 
Lord Palmerston, Lord Macartney, Mr. Courtenay, the 
Duke of Leeds^ Dr. Douglas Bishop ot Sahsbury* Sir 
Charles Blagden, Major Rennel, the Hon. Frederick 
North, and the writer of this account. They arc all 
placed in the order of their constitution and election, ex- 
cept the person laft mentioned, who had the honour to 
be chosen a member in 1782, immediately before Sir 
William Hamilton. 
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virtuous employment, pursued with ardour, 
and regulated by our own choice. Sir Jos- 
hua Reynolds was constantly employed in 
a lucrative profession, the study and prac«t 
tice of which afforded him inexhaustible 
entertainment, and left him not one idle or 
languid hour ; and he enjoyed as much fame 
as the most ambitious candidate for popular 
approbation could desire. That he should 
have been unconscious of the very high rank 
that he held in the publick estimation, 
and of the extraordinary excellence which 
he had attained in his art, was not to be 
expected i but he never shewed any such 
consciousness,, and was as perfectly free 
frorti vanity and ostentation, as he was from 
artifice or affectation of any kind* His ar- 
dent love of truth, in which respect he was 
a zealous disciple of Dr. Johnson, and his 
strong antipathy to all false pretensions, and 
to any thing indirect, artificial, or affected, 
formed a striking part of his character ; and 
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were indcjed, if I dq not greatly deceive, 
and flatter my«e}f, the congenial sentiments 
which principally operated in attaching him. 
to the person to whose province it has fallen 
to pay this slight tribute to his memory. 
Whife engaged in his paintit\g-room, he had 
the pleasure of seeing and conversing with 
all thef beautiful/^ acconapUshed, and illus- 
trious characters of his time ; and when not 
employed in his art, his hpurs were gene- 
rally passed in the most pleasing and en- 
lightened society that I^ondon could pro^. 
duce. His mind was never tprpid; hut al-, 
ways at work on some topick or other. He 
had a ftrong turn and relish for humour, in 
all its various forms, and very quickly saw 
the weak sides of things. Of the numerous 
characters which presented themselves to 
him in the mixed companies in which he 
lived, he was a nice and sagacious observer, 
as I have had frequent occasion to re- 

^ He had painted^ as he once observc4 to me» ia'o 
generations of tb^ beauties ;Qf England, . 
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mark;*"* and I have found among his* papers 
some very ingenious, though unfinished, ob-i 
sensations on the manners and habits of twa 
very eminent men of his acquaintance. He 
delighted much in marking the dawning 
traits of the youthful mind, and the actions 
and bodily movements of young persons ; a 
circumstance which probably enabled him 
to portray children with such exquisite hap-F 
piness and truth. It was one of his fa-r 
vourite maxims, that all the gestures of 
children are graceful, and that the reign of 
distortion and unnatural attitude commence^ 
with the introduction of the dancing-masten 

Though from the time of his returning 
from It^ly lie was very deaf, *' he contrived 

*^ In confirmation of this remark, I may produce the 
testimony of Dr. Johnson, who said to Mr. Boswell, in 
1780, that *^ he knew no man who bad passed through 
life with rnpre observation tlian Sir Jpjhuji Reynolds,'* 
Life of Johnson, iii. 252. 

I' His deafness was originally occasioned by a cold 
th^t he caught in the Vatican, by painting for a long 
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by the aid of an ear-tnonpet *• to partake of 
the conversation of his friends with great 
facility and address ; and such was the se«- 
renity of his temper, that what he did hot 
hear, he never troubled those with whom he 
conversed, to repeat. To this gentle com- 
posure of mind^ Goldsmith alluded, whoi 
in describing Sir Joshua Reynolds he employ- 
ed the epithet bland^ a word eminently happy, 
and characteristick of his easy and placid 
ipanners j** but t^ng into our consideration 

time near aMove» by which the damp vapours of that edi. 
fice were attracted, and affected his head. When in com* 
pany with only one person, he heard very well, without 
^e aid of a trumpet. 

» Le Sage, the celebrated author of Gilblas, (as Mn 
Spence mentions in his Anecdotes,) though very deaf, 
enjoyed the conversation of his friends by the same means, 
(the aid of a comctte^) and was a very pleasing companion. 

51 See Retaliation, a poem by Dr. Goldsmith, in 
yrhich he has drawn the characters of several of his friends, 
Jn the form of epitaphs to be placed on thdr tombs : 

*• Here Reynolds is laidi and, to tell you my mind, 
M fi^ ha$ not left a wis^f or better behind ; 
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at once the soundness of his Oixdef$fc»Q^gy 
and the mildoess and suvntyti hi9 depon^^^ 
mcnty perhaps Horace's desmptlon of thft 
amiable frioid of the younger Scipio,*'^thft 
miik xapiemia LaIi,^' majr eonvej t» pos^ty 

** His penwl was striking, resisriess, and grand ; 

*^ His manners w«re gentit, cdn^lying; and blanil; 

*^ Still bom to iipprove u$ ia every part, 

•* Hi5 pencil our faces, his miners our heart : 

*• To coxcombs averse, yet most civilly steering,-^ 

** Wh« tbejp juig'd wittout $kiU^^ ho vro ^tiU Ikv4 

of hearing ; 
*• When they talked of their Raffaelles, Correggios, 

and stuff, 

*' He shifccd his trumpet, and only took s«aS." 
« « « • » * 

These were the last lines the author wroiek He hai| 
ivritten half a line more of this character, when he was 
sei:^d with the nervous fever which carried him in d few 
days to the grave. He intended to have concluded witi; 
his own character. 

^' £yen the clasical resteer may not perliap s immediately 
recollect \n how tnany^points these two celebrated persons 
rescmhle each other. Each of them certainly had some 
qualifications, to which the other had no pretensions ; as 
Laelius knew nothing of painting, so our author had no 
claim either to the character of a military commander, or 
a distinguisKed orafox. But the qualities which they pos- 
sessed in common, are so nttfuerous, as fully to justify 
Oat present juxta-position. 
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3 moie perfect idea of our illustrious painti^r, 
tbaa the unfimsbed delineavon of his poetical 
frkndy t(> which I allude. 

The portrait of l,aeUu8 has been drawn by Mr. Melmoth, 
with his usual fidelity, ** He seems (says that very elegant 
writer) to have united in his character, whether considered 
in a morale a civil, or a philosophical view, all those 
talents qf the mind and qualities of the heart, that could 
justly recommend hin; to the, general esteem of his own 
timesy and transmit his name with honour to posterity. 
There was a politeness and affability in his address, a 
sprightliness and vivacity in his conversation, together 
with a constant equality in his temper, that wonderfully 
recommended him to all those with whom he had any con* 
nectioD ; insomuch that what was observed of Socratesiy 
was equally remarked in Laelius, that he always appeared 
with a serene and jlacid countenance. 

♦* To the advantages of these captivating manners, were 
added the ornaments of a most cultivated and improved 
understanding : he was not only one of the finest gen- 
tlemen, but of the first orators^ and the most elegant 
scholars of the age. Laelius ^and Scipio indeed, united as 
they were by genius and talents, no less than by esteem 
and affection, equally conspired in refining the taste, 
^nd encouraging the literature of their countrymen. They 
were the patrons, after having been the disciples, of 
Panaetius and Polybius ; and both the philosopher and the 
historian had the honour and happiness of constantly, 
sharing with them those hours that were not devoted to 
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If it should be asked, — ^aniidst $o manjr 
excellent and amiable^ qualities, were there 

the pubick service. But the severer muses did not en* 
tirely engross those intervals of leisure, which these illus- 
trious friends occasionally snatched from the great business 
of the state : Terence and Lucilius were frequently ad- 
mitted into these parties ; where wit and wisdom jointly 
conspired to render the conversation at once both lively 
and instructive." — LiELius, or an Essay on Friend- 
ship, &c. Remarks, p, 168. 

The ingenious writer then proceeds to consider this 
celebrated person io a political light; but as it is not here 
necessary to place him in this point of view, I do not trans- 
cribe that part of his encomium. — He has not quoted the 
authorities on which this representation is founded ; I shall 
therefore add here such passages (principally from Cicero) 
as I suppose he had in contemplation, which may serve 
further to illustrate the character in question* 

** £rat in C. Laeiio mtdla hilaritas ; in ejus familiari 
Scipione ambitio major, vitatristior." De Off. 1.30, 

«» . . ,. ■ ^l rebus prosperis, et ad voluntatem nostram 
fiuentibus, superbiam, fastidium, 9rroganUamque magno- 
pere fugiamus : nam ut adversjis res, sic secundas immo- 
derate ferre, levitatis est; praclaraque est aqualnlitas in 
omni vit&y et idem semper vulius^ eademque frans ; ut de 
Socrate^ item de C. LiELio accepimus. Ibid. i. 26. 

" Hujusmodi Scipio ille fuit, quem non poenltebat 

facere idem quod tu ; habere eruditissimum hominem et 

pene divinum, [Panaetium] domi ; cujus oratione pt 

^rseceptis, quanquam erant eadem ista quae te delectant, 

% 
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no failings ?• — I wish to answer the inquiry 
in the words of Mr. Burke, who on a paper 

V 

tamen asperior non est factus, sed (ut accepi a senibus) 
lenissimus. Qjds.veroC. Lalio condor? quis jucundior^ 
.eodem ex studio isto? quis illo gravior ? sapientior?'* 
Or AT. pro Murena, 31 . 

** Ex hoc esse hunc numero, quem patres nostri vide- 
..nint, diviaumhominemAfricanum; ex hoc C. L/&iiUM« 
L. Furkitn, modefatissimos hi>ndnes et coniinentissimos.* 
Pro. Arch. 7. , 

" •— Viriatus Lusitanus, cui quidem etiam exercitus 
nostri imperatoresque cesserunt; quem C. L alius, is 
qui sapiens usurpatur, praetor fregk, et comminuit, fero- 
citatemque ejus ita repressit, ut facile bellum reliquis 
iraderct." De Off. ii. 11. 

" Similemne putas C. LifiLii unum consulatum fuissc, 
et eurn quidem cum repulsa, (si cum sapiens et bonus viff 
qualis ille fuit, suSragiis praeteritur, non populus a bonq 
consule potius quam ille a vano populo repulsam, fejt,) £ed 
tamen utrunji msdles te, si potestas esset, semel, ut La- 
LIUM, consulem,anut Cinnam, quater ?" Tuscul. v. 19^ 
^ Quando enim me in hunc locum deduxit oratio, 
docebo, melioramedidicisse de colendis diis immortalibus 
jure pontificio, et majorum /nore^ capedunculis 'iis quas 
Numa nobis reliquit, de quibus, in ilia aureola oratiunculd 
dicit LjElius, quam rationibu* Stoiconim/* Dt Nat* 
JTkOR. iii. 17. 

** ~ itaque quos ingenio, quos studio, quos doc* 
irioa prpsditos vident, quorum vitam ^onstantem etpr^bH" 
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(blotted with his tears) which has been 
tmnsmitted tome while the^ sheets wen 

iaTrtf ut Catonis, Lj&lii, Sdpionis, aliorumqtieplariuiBy 
rentur eos esse quales se ipsl vclint." Top. 20. 

*^ Saepe ex socero meo audivi, qoum is diceret^ S0C0» 
rum suum Laelium semper fere cum Sc^ione solitum 
fusticari, eosque incredlbiixter repuerascere esse solhos, 
quum rus ex urbe, tanquam e viaculis, etolavissent* 
NonaudeD dicere de talibus viris, sed tamen ka sokt nar« 
tare Scsevola, conchas eos et umbilicos ad -Cajetam et ad 
Laurentum legere consuesse, et adomnemanimi femis.^ 
«ionem ludumque descendere." De Orat. ii. 6. 

Aq old Scholiast on Horace goes still furtiier, and in* 
forms us, that these two great men sometimes indalged 
themselves in the same kind of boyish playfulness which 
has been recorded of the flagitious Cromwell and one of 
his fellow -regicides : " Scipio Africaniis «t Li£Lius fc- 
runtur tarn fuisse (amiiiaries et amici Lucilio, ut quodam 
tempore Laelio circum lectos triciinii fugienti Lucilitts 
superv'^eniens, eum obtorta mappa, quasi feriturus, 
scqueretur*" 

** MemiOria teneo, Smyinae me ex P. Rutilio Rufo 
audisse, quura diceret adolescentulo se accidisse, ut ex 
Sen^us-coAsulto P. Scipio et D. Brutus, ut opinor, con- 
sules, de re atroci magnaque quaererent. Nam quum in 
silva Sila facta caedes esset, notique homines interfecti ; 
instmulareturque femilia, partim ctiam liberi, societatis 
ejus, quae picarias de P. Cornelio, L. Mummio, ceniori- 
faus, redemisset ; decrevisse senatum, ut de ea re cognos- 
cerent et statuerent consules; causam pro publicanis 

6 
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{)assing through the press^ has written^-— 
*• I do not know a fauk or weakness of his 

accurate, ut temper solitus csset, eleganterque dixisse 
Laelium. Quum consules, re audita, amplius de con» 
silii sententia pronuntiavlssent, paucis interpositis diebus^ 
kernm Lselium multo diligentius meliusque dixisse; 
iteriunque eodem znodo a consuUbus rem es&e pralat4m« 
Tum La^lium, qiuiin eum ^octi domum reduxis&ent, 
egissentque gratias, et ne defatigaretur oravisseiit, loctu 
turn esse ita; se quae feclsset, honoiis eorum causa^ 
UtUiose^ occur at^quc fecisse ; sed searbitrari causam illaia 
aSer. Galba, quod is in dicendo^r/f^r acrivrque esset, 
gravius ttvehementius posse defendi. Itaque auctoritate 
C. Ijaelii publicaaos causam detulisse ad Galbam."— > 
-/Ifoer informing us that Galba pleaded this cause with 
great spirit and vigour, and obtained a decision in favour 
of his clients, Cicero adds — '* £x hac Rutiliana narra* 
tipne suspicari licet, quum dus summae sint in oratore 
}audes, una sufatiliter disputan^di, ad docendum; altera 
graviter agendi, ad animos audientium permovendos; 
mukoquc plus proficiat is qui inflammet judiccm, quanji 
ille qui daceat; degantiam in Laelio, vim in Galba 
fuisse/* BauT.xxii^ 

. From the forcigoing . passages, which I have collecte4 
with a view to illustiate the character of La^lius, (though 
some of them jnay seem not perfectly applicable to the 
jprescnt purpose,) a very competent notion of this celebra- 
ted {>erson may be fbnned ; and I trust that the comparison 
of these. two cliaracters will not appear, like many oi 
Plutarch's, forced and constrained into parallelism. 
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that he did not convert into something that 
bordered on a virtue, instead of pushing it 
to the confines of a vicci'^^* 

If our atitkor tvai not mtxcH inclined to exchange the' 
animated scenes of the metropolis, for the quiet and retire* 
ment of the country, yet when he Was there, (and indeed 
in other situations, when not eh^ged in grave* employ* 
ments,} he was as playful as either Laelius or his illustri* 
cus friend, and would as readily have gathered pebbles on' 
the sea-shore ; and though he w^s not an orator, if his 
studies and pursuits had originally led him to a popular 
profession, and he had been oblifged to address a publick 
assembly, it is clear from his manners and his writings^ 
that in in the character of his eloquence he would have 
resembled the perspicuous and elegant Laelius, rather than 
the severe and vehement Galba. For the rest, the eon- 
formity is greater than at the first view may be supposed. 
As Lselius was the disciple and protector of Panaetius, and 
the patron and companion of Lucilius, Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds was the scholar and friend of Johnson, and the 
friend and benefactor of Goldsmith. What the illustrious 
Scipio Was to Lxlius, the all-knowing and all-accom- 
plished Burke was to Reynolds* For the pleadings and 
aureola oratiuncula of the amiable Roman, we have the lu- 
minous, I had almost said, the golden Discourses of our 
author. As Laelius, admired and respected as he was, 
was repulsed from the consulate, Sir Joshua Reynolds, in 
consequence of an unhappy misunderstanding was forced 
for a short time to relinquish the Presidency of the Aca- 
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The detail of his domestick day, however 
minute or trifling it may appear at present, 

demy. — In publick estimatloiii in uniform success in 
life, in moderation in prosperity, in the applause tod 
admiration of contemporaries, in simplicity of mannerj 
and playfulness of humour, in good sense and elegant 
attainments, in modesty and equability of temper, in un« 
deviating integrity, in respect for received and long^sta- . 
blished opinions, in serenity,* cheerfulnesS| and urbanity, 
the resemblance must be allowed to be uncommonly 
striking and exact. 

^* While I was employed in drawing up an account of 
our author's life, I requested Mr. Burke to communicate 
to me his thoughts on th^ subject ; but he was then so ill, 
•that he was able only to set down two or three hints, to be 
afterwards enlarged on ; one of which is that given above* 
In this paper (which was not found till the former part of 
these sheets was worked offat the press,) he has noticed our 
author's. disposition to generalize, and his early admiration 
of Mr. Mudge, which makes part of the subject of his 
subs^quetlt letter, from which an extract has been ^ven in 
a former page; but as the observation, as it appears in this 
fragment, has somewhat of a different shape and colouring, 
I subjoin it, that no particle of so great a writer may be 
lost: ^ 

. *• He was a great generalizer, and was fond of redu- ^ 
cing every thing to one system, more perhaps than the 
variety of principles which operate in the human niind 
and in every human work, will properly endure. Bat 
this disposition to abstractions, to generalizing and classi* 
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wiilf I ^tti confident, at a future pmod not 
be unacceptable^ He usualtf tos4 about 
eight o^clock, breakfasted at nine, and was 
in his painting^room before ten« Here he 
gcsieyally employed an hour on some studjr, 
or on the subordinate parts of whatever 
pctf trait happened to be in hand; and from 
eleven the following five hours were devoted 
to those who sat for their pictures : with 
occasiosuUy short intervals, during which 
he sometimes admitted the visit of a friend. 
Such was his love of his art, and such his 
aidour to excel, that he often declared he had^ 
during the greater part of his life, laboured 

Nation, i^the grcvt glory^ of the human tBind, ikat linked 
wMck most di$tingtii»he$ man from- other animaU ; and 
is the source of every thing that can be called science. I 
believe, his early acquaintance wth Mr. Mudge of Exeter^ 
a ver^ learned and thinking man, and much inclined t& 
philosophize in the spirit of the PliaU)ftists, disposed him 
to this habit. He certainly by that means liberalized in a^ 
high degree the theory ot his own art; ami if he hacl been 
more methodically instituted in the early part of Kfe, ani 
had possesseti more leisure for study and reflectioA, h« 
would in my opinion have pursued this method with gr^it 
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as jb^rd with ^his pencil, ZBzny inechaAick 
woKkmg at bis trade for bread. ^^ About two 
days in the week, durmg the wintefi be 
dined abroad j^ once, and sometimes ofteBprjr 
he had con^any at home by invka^ion ; an4 
during the remainder of the week he dined- 
wkh his family, frequently with^the addition 
of two or three friends. It muil Jiot be pt^ 
derstood that the days of. every ij^eek were 
tfatts regularly distributed by a* fixed plan ^ 
bat this was the general course. In the 
eyentngs, when not engaged by the Academy « 
or in some publick or private assembly, or 
at the theatfe, he was fond of collecting a 
fei|ir friends at home» and joining in a party 
at whist, which was his favourite gsune. 

" An observation made by Dr. Johnson on Pope, is 
extremely applicable to our author, when employefl in his* 
piaintirig-rooftt. ** He was one of those few whose labour 
is thm pleasure : he was tever elevated into negli^nce» 
nor wearied to impatince ; he never passed a^fault un- 
corrected by indifference, nor quitted it by despair. Jfe 
laboured his works, first to gaih reputation, and afterward* 
to keep it." Lives of the Poets, iv. 163. 

g « 
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El consequence of being acquainted with a 
great variety of persons, he frequently col* 
lected a company of seven or eight atidiniier, 
in the morning of die day on' which they 
met: as the greater part of his friends 
were men well known in the Wdrid, they 
seldom found themselves unacquainted with 
eslch cfther i and these extemporaneous enter-^ 
tainmerit^'were often productive of greater 
corivi^tKty than -more forma! and premedi-, 
tated invitations/ The marked character of 
his tatle, I think, was, that though there 
was« always an abundant supply of those 
elegancies which the season afforded, the 
variefy'<yf the courses,- the excellence of the 
dishes, or theflavour of the burgundy, madethe 
least part of the conversation: though the ap- 
petite was gratified by the usual delicacies, and 
the glass imperceptibly and without st>licita- 
tionwas cheerfully circulated, every thing of 
this kind appeared secondary and subordinate ; 
and there seemed to be a general, though 
tacit, agreement among the guests, that mind 
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should predominate over ^(^^'j that the ho* 
Hours of the turtle and the haunch should 
give place to thie feast of wit, andthat^for a 
rediindant'flow of wine the flow of sbul 
should be substituted. Of a table thus con« 
stituted/ with such a host and such guests^ 
who would not wish tb participate ? ^ 

To enumerate all the eulogies which have; 
been made on our author, would exceed the 
limits that I have prescribed to myself in, this 
short narrative; but I ought not to omit the 
testimony borne to his worth by Dr. John^ 
son, who declared him to be * \ the most 
invulnerable man he knew; whom, if hq 
should quarrel with him, he shoidd find 
the most difficulty how to abuse."** John<^ 
song's well-known and rigid adherence to truth^ 
on all. occasions » gives this enp9miunt. great 
additional value.% , , . 

He has, however, one claim t6 praise, 
^* Bos weirs Life of Dr. Johnson ; «-Dedicatioxu 
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whiek I think it my iluty particularly to 
tnention» because otherwise his merit in this 
fespect might perhaps be unknown to future 
ages; I mean, the praise to which he is en** 
titled for the rectitude of his judgment con* 
pemii^ those pernicious doctrines, that wer« 
made the basis of that Revohition which 
took place in France not long before his 
death. Before the publication of Mr, 
Burke^s Reflections on that subject,''he 
had been favoured with a perusal of that in- 
comparable work, and was lavish in his en- 
fcoitriums upon it. He was indeed never 
weary of expressing his admiration of the 
profound sagacity which saw, in their fem- 
bryo state, all the evils with which this 
country was threatened by that tremendous 
convulsion; he well knew how eagerly all 
the wild and erroneous principles of govemr 
ment attempted to be established by the 
pretended philosopliejirs of France, yrculdbc 
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perished and enforced by those turbulent 
and unruly spirits among us, whonl m King 
CQuld g&vern^ nor np God could please *^^ and 
long before that book was written, frequent- 
ly avowed his contempt of those *V Adam- 
wits/* who set at nought the accumulated 
wi$dom of ages, and on all occasions are 
desirous of beginning the world anew. He 
did not live to se? the accomplishment pf aU 
most every one of the predictions of the pro^ 
phetick atid philosophical Work alluded to ; 
happily fqf himself he did not live to partici-r 

5* How justly tfm we apply the immediately follow^t 
jng Hn^s <>f the same great Foet^ to those demagogacs 
{imong uS| vrho since the era above mentioned* have not 
^nly onallof^casipns gratuitously pleaded the cause of the 
Enemies of their country with the ^eal of fee'd advopatei, 
but by every other mode ineeBs^ntly endeavoured to 
flebase l^nd as$imilate thi^ frn and hapfy country to the 
inodel of HA^tferodpus and ^;/«tW R^publick of France! 

•• These Adam-wits, too fortunately free, 

^' Began to dres^ftxthey wanted liberty; 

** And when no rule, no precedent was found 

" Of MEN, by laws less circumscribed and bound, 

^* They led their wild desires to woods and caves, 

?* And fliought th^t all bi^t savaqes were slaves.'* 
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pate of the gloom which now saddens eV^rjr^ 
virtuous bosom, in consequence of all the 
civilized States of Europe being shaken to 
their foundations by those *• troubltrs of the 
poor worWs peace^^* whom Divine Provi- 
dence has been pleased to make the scourge 
of human kind. Gloomy as our prospect is, 
(on this account alone/^) and great as is the 
danger with which we are threatened, (I 
mean internalfy^ for as to external violence, 
we are fully equal to any force which our 

'9 I say, on this account alone ; because in all other 
respects England is at present in an unparalleled state of 
wealth and prosperity, though there is a temporary, dis- 
tress occasioned by the vrant of the ordinary circulating; 
medium of commerce. It appears from authentick and. 
indisputable documents, that the trade of England from 
1784 to the present time, h|is dmhkd ; and that our £x^ 
ports in the year 1796 amounted to thirty mil- 
lions ; and it is well known that the rate qf the pur, 
chase of land, contrary to the e?^perience of all for- 
mer wars, continues nearly as high as it ws^s in the tipie 
of the most profound peace. These facts ought tq bo 
sounded from one end of England to the other, and fur* 
nish a complete answer to all the seditious BfiCLAMA-i 
TIQNS that have been, or sh^ll be, made on thi« subject 
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Mkiilants can bring against us,) I still cherish, 
a hope tiat the cloud which hangs over us 
will be dispersed, and that we have stamina 
sufficiently strong to resist the pestilential 
contagion suspended in our atmosphere : and 
toj confidence is founded on the good sense 
and firmness of my countrymen; of whom 
far the greater part, justly valuing the bles- 
sings which they enjoy, will not lightly 
hasard their loss; and rather than suffer the^ 
snmllest part of theirinestimable Constitution 
to bexhanged, or any one of those detestable 
principles to take root in this soil, which 
our doine$tick and foreign enemies with 
such mischievous industry have endeavoured 
to propagate, will, I trust, risk every thing 
that U most dear to m^n. To be fully appri* 
sed of our danger, and to shew that we are 
resolved firmly to meet it, may prove our 
best security. If, however, at last we must 
fall» let ps fall beneath the ruins of that fa« 
brick, , which has been erected by the wisdom 
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^ and treasure of ouf ancestors, and which th^ 
generously cement<^ with theif blood. 

For a very long period Sir Joshua Rey^ 
nolds enjoyed an uninterrupted state of good 
health, to which his custom of painting, 
standing, (a practice which, I believe, he 
fir^t introduced,) may be supposed in sonfie 
' degree to have contributed! at least by this 
means he escaped those disorders which are 
incident to a sedentary life. He was indeed 
in the year 17&2 distressed for a short time 
by a slight paralytica ?iffection; which, howf 
ever, made so little impression on him, that 
In a few weeks he was perfectly restcnred, 
and never afterwards suffered any inconveni- 
ence frmsi that malady. But in July 1789, 
when he had very nearly finished the por-r 
trait of lady Beauchamp, (now MarchicHiess 
of Hertford,) the last female portrait he ever 
paipted,^ he for the first time perceived hi§ 

•^ The last two portraits of gentlemen that he painted, 
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fif^t so much affected^ ili^t he founddt diifi* 
cult to proceed; and in a few months after* 
Kf/ards, in $pite of the aid of the most skilful 
oculists, he was emiKljr iieprived ^ the 
fight of his left eye. After «ome smiggks, 
|esf his remaining eye should be also afifeoted^ 
lie determined to paint no more : ^ resolution 
which to him was a very serious misfortune, 
pinoe he was thus deprived of an empIo]rment 
that afforded him constant amusement^ and 
which he loVed much ino|* for its own sake 
than oti accoi^nt of the great emolument 
with which the practice of Jiis art w^ atten* 
4ed^ Stilt, however, he retained his usugl 
spirits, w^s amused by rpadin|;, or hearing 

were tho9e oftlie Rigbl HeaoimUe WiUiam WiadJam, 
9^ George J. Chelnion<kley, E&q. mi^ tfeey are gene- 
filly tbouglit lo be aft finely execute^ as any he ever 
painted. In this respect he differed from Titian, whose 
latter productions are e$teenie4 much inferior to Im for- 
|ner works. — ^He afterwards attempte4 to finish the por-i 
trait of Lord Macartney, for which that npbleman had sa( 
some time before^ but he found himself unable to pro- 
^eed» 
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ethers read feft him, and partook of the societip* 
of his friendd lirith tibe same pleasure as for- 
merly/' but in October 17911 having strong 
apprehensions that a tumour accompanied 
ivitb an inflammation/* which t»ok place 
ov«theeye that had perished, might afiect 
the other also, he became somewhat dejected. 
Meanwhile he laboured under a much more 
dangerous disease, which deprived him both 
of his wonted spirits and his appetite, though 
he was wholly unable to explain to his'phy* 



*^ Early in September, 1791, he was in $uch health and 
«pirits, that in oui* return to town from Mr. Burke's 
seat near 3eacon»field» we left his caniagq at the inn at 
Hayes, and walked five miles on the road, in a warm day« 
without his complaining of any fatigue. He had at ^a( 
timci though d»ov« sixtyuei^t years of age, the appear* 
anceof a nmi not much beyond fifty, and seemed 4$ likelj^ 
to live for ten or fifteen years, as any of his yoon^ef 
friends. 

<* This inflammation, after various appKcations having 
been tried in vain, was found to have been occasioned 
by extravasated blood ; and had no connection with the 
optick nerves. 
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sicians the nature or seat of his disorder* 
During this period of great afHiction to all his 
friends, his malady was by many Supposed 
to be imaginary; and it was conceited, that, 
if he would but exert himself, he could 
shake it off. This instance, however, may 
serve to shew, that the patient best knows 
what he suffers, and that few long complain 
of bodily ailments without an adequate 
cause; for at length (but not till about a fort- 
night'before his death) the seat of his dis- 
order was found to be in his liver, of which 
the inordinate growth, as it afterwards appear-' 
cd,^^ had incommoded all the functions of 
life; and of this disease,* whfch he bore with 
the greatest fortitude and patience^ he died, 
after a confinement of near three months, at 
hts^house in Leicester-Fields, 6n Tfiursday 
evening, Feb. 23, 1792^ 

r^^f , On his body beipg opcoad^ .his liver, which ought to 
ha,ve w.eighc4iahout fiv^ potlnds, was found to have in- 
creased to an extraordinary size, weighing nearly eleven 
pounds. It was also somewhat schirrous. 
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He seemed from the beginning of his ilU 
ness to have had a.presentknent of the fatal 
termination with which it was finally attend* 
ed ; and therefore considered all those symp« 
toms as delusive, on which the ardent wishes 
ef his friends led them to found a hope of hi$ 
recovery* He however continued to use all 
the nieans of restoration proposed by. his 
physicians, and for some time to converse 
daily with his intimate acquaintance; and 
when he was at length obliged to confine 
himself to his bed, awaited the hour of his 
dissolution, (as was observed by one of his 
friends soon after his death,) with an equani* 
mity. rarely shewn by the most celebrated 
Christian philosophers. -^On Saturday, thl^ 
3d of March». his remains were interred jft 
the crypt of the cathedral of St. Paul, ileal* 
the tomb of Sir Christopher Wren, witb 
every honour that could be shewn to genius 
and to worth by a grateful and enlightened 
nation; a great number of the most distin- 
guished persons attending the funeral cere- 
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HAoajf and )iis pall being borne tip by three 
t>ukest * t\yo Marquissea^ and &vq odiM 
noblemen/^ 

^ The following account of the ceremonial wa» written 
by a friend the day after tlxe funeral, and published iit 
Several of the Ncvr$-papexs. 

** Oh Saturday last* at half an hour after three ^'clock, 
%vas interred the body of Sir JoshuaReynolds, Km* Doc* 
tor of Laws in the Onivermie^ of Oxford and Dublirr, 
Principal Painter to his Majesty, President of theRoydl 
Academy of Fainting, Sculpture, and Architecture, Fef- 
-Jowof the Royal Society, and FcHowof the Society of 
Antiquariei. 

*^ He was^interpedin Ae vast cr)^ of theCafthedind 
Church of St. Paul, next to the body of Dr- Newton, 
late Bisbop of Bristol, himself an eminent crittck in. 
Pbctry and Paimmg, and close by the f omb of the famous 
Sir Christopher Wren, the archiiectof that grtar edifice. , 

••^ The bodywat conveyed on the preceding night to the 
Royal Academy, according to the express orders of hit 
Majesty, by a condescension Hghly honourable to the 
memory of Kr Joshua Reynolda* and gratiiying to the 
wishes of that Society of eminent Artists* It lay that 
night, and until* the beginning of the funeral procession^ 
in state, in the Hfodel-Room of the Academy, 

" The company who attended the funeral, assembled in 
the Library and Coundl-Chambcr; the Royal Acade- 
my in the Exhibition-Room. 

•* The company consisted of a great number of the most 
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Though his friend Dr. Johnson was buricci 
in Westminster- Abbey, and it had beende- 

distinguished persons, who were emulous in tlteir desbe 
of paying the last honours to the remains of himt whose 
life had been distinguished by the exenions of the highest 
talents, and the exercise of every virtue diat am make a 
man respected and beloved*, Many more were prevented 
hy illness, and unexpected and unavoidable occasions^ 
which they much regretted, from attending* 

*^ Never was a publick solemnity conducted with mof« 
order, decorum* and dignity. The procession set out at 
half an hour after twelve o'clock. The herse arrived at 
the great western gate of St. Paul's, about a. quarter after 
two, and was there met by the Pignitaries of the Church* 
and by the Gentlemen of the Choir, who chaunted the 
. proper Psalms, whilst the procession moved to the en« 
trance of the choir, where was performed, in a superior 
manner, the full choir-evening-service, together with 
the famous Anthem of Dr. Boyce ; the body remaining 
during the whole time in the centre of the choir, 

" The Chief Mourner and Gentlemen of the Academy, 
as of the family, were placed by the. Body. The Chief 
Mourner in a chair at the head; the two attendants at the 
feet ; the Pall-Bearers and Executors in the seats on the 
decanal side ; the other Noblemen and Gentlemen on the 
cantorial side. The Bishop of London was in his proper 
place, as were the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs. 

" After the service, the body was conveyed into the 
crypt, and placed immediately beneath the perforated 
brass-plate, under the centre of the dome. Dr. Jefferies, 
^ 1 
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t^noiDtd te ffirect « monument to hunfbeMt 
sibdcfeiwGts IraS' Sir Joshoar Reynolds thai Stir 

C^nxm Residemiary, with the other Uanbhs, and ^e 
Wlible Choir; came ohder the dome ; the grave-digger 
attending in the nuddle with a thovef of mould^ which at 
the prqper time was timiwn through the aperture oi^ th^ 
plate, on the coffin. The funeral service was chaunted» 
and accompanied on the oigan in a grand and afiectihg 
jmanner. When the funeral service was ended, the 
Chief Mourners and Executors went into the crypt, and 
attended the corpse to the grave, which was dug under the 
pavement* 

The Lord Mayor and Sheriffs honoured the procession 
hy coming to Soniersel«Placef where 9Xk officer's guard of 
thirty men was placed at the great eourt-gate. After the 
procession had passed through Temple-Bar^ Ac gttes 
were shut by order df the l^rd Mayor, to prevent* any 
interruption from caitiages passing ta or firom'the City. 

The spectatorsyliodi 'm the chur^ ahdin the street, 
^mre iiHituyietable*' The sbdj^ weil^e shut^ the windbws 
^every hctoseireit) fiUed, and t& ^ple in the Itreets, 
who seemed to share in the general sonrow* briiehl the 
llMiet«<kh rdspcSetran&'sikiite: 

The Order-of the Procession was as follows : 
The Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, and City Marshals* 
The undertaker and ten conductors, on horseback. 

'- A lid with plumes of featbers< 
The H£Ai^£ withsix horses. 

VOL.1. h 
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Paul's should he decorated by Scul p l mt i? 
which h^ thought wo^d be highly bcseftdat 

Ten patl-beanar^, viz. 
' The Duke of Dorset, Lord Kigh Steward of his 
Majesty's Household. 

Duke of Leeds. 
. Duke of Portland* 
■ Marquis Townshend. 

Marquis of Abercorn. 

Earl of Carlisle. ■ ^ . :^ 

Earl of Inchiquin* 

Earl of Upper-Ossory. 

Lord Viscount Palmerston. 

Lord Eliot. * 

Robert Lovel Gwatkin, Esq. Chief Mourner* 

Two Attendants of the Family. 

The Rt. Hon. Edmund Burke, !'"• ' ^ 

Edmond'Malone, Esq. > Exec'utorfV 

Philip.Metcaffe, Esq. 'J ^ • . • 

The Royal Acadnnicians, and Studems^ 

BennetLapgton^Esq. (Professor in ancient Iheratarej) 

James Bdsweli, Esq. (Seofetary for- fbre%a cor« 

' respondenco/) -y- - c^'vr 

The Archbishop of Yorkv The Maikplis-ofBuckiilghtiM* 

Earl of Fife. Earl of Carysfort. 

Lord St. Asaph. Lord Bishop of London. 

Lord Fortcscue, Lord Soiner^. ' 

Lord Lucan. The Dean of Norwich. 

Right Hon. W. Windham. Sir Abraham Hume,' Bt. 

Sir George Beaumont, Bt. Sir Thomas Dundas, Bt. 
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t6 ifefe^Arts,*^ that he ^iHgVdiled on thoss whd 
iM^ite^liSsfSbiat^ with hiiSiin tWt^riagetAeftf 

Sir Charles Bunbury, Bt. Sir Willinm-Forbes, Bt. ^ 

!>• Gtjorge Fordyce, Dr. Ash. 

Dn Brocklesby, Dr, Blagden. 

Sir William Scott, M. P, George Rose, Esq- ,M- P* 

John Rolle, Esq. M. P. William Weddell, Esq. M. P. 

Reginald Pole Carew, Esq. M. P. Richard Clarke, Esq. 

Mat. Montagu, Esq. M. P.— R"^. P* Knight, Esq. M. P. - 

Dudley North, Esq. M. P. Charles Townley, Esq. 

Abel Moysey, Esq. John Cleveland, Esq. M. P. 

John Thomas Batt, Esq. Welbore Ellis Agar, Esq. ' 

Colonel Gwyn, Captain Pole. 

Dr. Laurence, William Seward, Esq. 

James Martin, Esq. Drewe^ Esq. 

Edward Jerningham, Esq. William Vachel, Esq. 

Richard Burke, Esq. Thomas Coutts, Esq. * ' 

John Julius Angerstein, Esq. Edward Gwatkiii, Esq, 

Charles Burney, Esq. John Hunter, Esq. 

William Cruikfliank, Esq. Home, Esq. 

John Philip Kemble, Esq. Joseph Hickey, Esq. 

Mr. Alderman Boydell, John Devaynes, Esq. 

Mr. Poggi, Mr. Breda. 

♦•The company were conveyed in forty-two mourning 
coaches ; ' and forty-nine coaches belonging to the No- 
blemen and Gentlemen attended empty." 

To each of the gentlemen who attended on this occasion, 
was presented a print engraved by Bartolozzi, represent- 
ing a female clasping an urn ; accompanied by the Geniuj^ 
of Painting, holding in one hand an extinguished torcH, 

ha 
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Qf Jolnison V monumeat,^ to consent tint in 
t^uld b^ placed ip tj^t qat^r^; ^^wl^cji* 
I know, some of them reluctantly acquiesced. 
In consequence of the ardour which he ex- 
pressed on this subject^ it was thought proper 
to deposite his body in the crypt of that 
magnificent church i which indeed had 
another claim also to the remains of this 
great Painter, for ih the s^me ground (though 
th(^ ancient building constructed upon* it has 
given place to another edifice,) was interred, 

and pointing with the other to aHsarcophagus, on the tablet 
of which i& written— 

Succeda fanul, vivusque per ora ftaretur,* 

^ He wished that St. Paul's should be decorated b^ 

Paintings as well as Sculpture, and has enlarged on tliis 
subject in his " Journey tp Flankers/' page 341. A scheme 
of this kind was proposed about the year 1774, and warmly 
espoused by our Author ; but it was prevented frombqng 
carried into execution by Dr. Terrick, then Bishop of 
London. Since that time, mo/iUTnentSj under certain re^ 
gutations, have been admittted. 

«6 Sir William Scott, Mr. Burke, Sir Joseph Banks, 
Mr. Windham, Mr, Metcalfe, Mr, Boswell, Mr. Milon^. 



SIR fOSHVA REYNOLDS. k^u 

ftk di9 fflid<JIf qf the last c«r|tmy^ ^Is ipreat 
pa^cesspr^ Sir Antony Vmdydi.^ 

By feis last Will, which wns ix^e on th^ 
^th of November prciccding his death, h# 
bequeathed the greater part of his fortune to 
llis niece, Miss Palmer, now Coup«$s$ of 
Inchi(|uin ; ten thousand pounds in the fune^ 
to her younger sister, Mrs. Gwatkm, the 
wife of Robert Lovel Owatkiuj Esq. oif 
Killiow, in the county of Cornwall i a con- 
siderable legacy to his friend, the kigKt 
Hon. Edmund Burke, with whom he bsgi 
lived in great intimacy for more than thirtjr 
years J and various memorials to other 
friends/' 

^ To the Earl of Up]pcr.Ossoiy, any picture of his 
own painting, reinaining undisposed of at his deaih, that 
ius lordship should choose. 

To I^rd P^hnerstoh, *• the second choice." 

To ^ir Abrahai^ HuHie, Bart. ** the choice of his 
Claude Lprraines.** 

To §ir George Beaumont, Bart, his <♦ Sibastiaa Bour* 
don,— the Return pf the Arc/' 

To the Duke of Portland, " the Au^Cdhleinplation, 
-<*the upper pan of the Nativity/* 
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To the brief cnumeraticm tliat has fceea 
given of the various qualities which rehdere4 
him at once so distinguished an ornament 
and so valuable a member of society, it is 

To Edmond Malone, Philip Metcalfe, James Boswell^ 
Esqrs. and Sir William Scott, [his Majesty's Advocate 
General,] £.200l each, to be laid out, if they should think 
proper, in the purchase of some picture at the sale of his 
Collection, ^^ to be kept for his sake.*' 
. To the Reverend William Mason, •♦ the Miniatiire of 
Milton by Cooper." 

To Richard Burk^, junior, Esq. his Cromwell, by 
'Cooper. 

Tp Mrs. Bunbury, her son's picture ; and to Mr^ 
Gwyn, " her own picture With a turban." 

To his nephew, William Johnston, Esa. of Calcutta 
his watch, &c. 

To his old servant, Ralph Kirkley, (who had livc4 
with him twenty-nine years,] one thousand pounds* 

Of this Will^ he appointed Mr. Burke, Mr. Metcalfe, 
and the present writer. Executors. 

In MaFch, 1791, his fine Collection of Pictures by 
fhe Ancient Masters, was sold by Auction for 10,3x9k 
2S. 6d.; and in April, 1796, various historical an^ 
fancy-pieces of his own painting, together with some un* 
claimed portraits, were sold for 4505I. 18s. His very 
valuable Collection of .Drawings and Prints yet remains 
to be disposed of.' 
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almost needless to add, that the death of this 
great Painter, and most amiable man, was 
not less a private loss, than, a publick mis- 
fortune; and that however that loss may 
have been deplored by his numerous friends, 
by none of them was it more deeply felt, 
than by him, to whom the office of trans- 
mitting to posterity this imperfect^ memorial 
of his talents and his virtues has devolved^ 

Its imperfection however will, I trust, be 
amply compensated by the following cha^^ 
racteristick eulogy, in which the hand of the 
great master, and the affectionate friend, is 
so visible, that it is scarcely necessary to 
inform the reader that it was written by Mr/ 
Burke, not many hours after the melancholy 
event which it commemorates, had taken 
place? 

* * m ^ * * 

*• His illness was long, but borne with a 
*^ mild and cheerful fortitude, without the 

6 
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** least mixture o^:any. liuiig ixriniiK lot 
*' quendoufi, agrerably to die placid taA 
** even ceQcmr of his wiiole life. He lisfK 
** horn the b^inn^ of his malady^ % dif» 
" tunGt view of his dissolution j and fa« qmw 
*' teonplated it widi that entire compotiire^ 
** which nothing but the innocei)«i9» intf^fjr, 
** and usefubiesa of his li£?, and an pnaSwl^ 
*' submission to the will of . FittvidfiM^e^ 
** could bestow. In this situatim) be '3si»A 
** every consolation from faijnily tcodmmis, 
** which his own kindness bad ind«9d w^ 
•♦deserved^ 

*• 3ir Joshua Reynolds was, on very mapy 
** accounts, one of the most memorable torn 
*i of his time. He was the first English- 
•« ifiaBt who added the praise pf the ele|;pt 
*' arts to the other glories of his country « 
** In taste, in grace, in facility, in happy 
*^ invention, and in the richness and harmony 
*• of colouring, he was equal to the great 
<* masters of the fawned ages. In P©r« 

3 
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•fimilmwetiti htfwdiliksm} fafhaeom- 
** tnuoicat«d to diat desetiptioa of ^ ait, 
*A«i winch Eng^h artists we ikvt iQoct ftti- 
^ gaged» ft varicfj, a fiuicy, and a dignitj 
^' derived from the higher branches^ which 
•* even those who professed them in a su^ 
*^ ptnot xornn^f did not always pr«(ery«^ 
•^ when they delineated individual natuie* 
*• His Portraits remind the spectator of tba 
*' invention of history, and the anveni^ of 
«* landscape « In jiainting portraits, he ap* 
*' peared Dpt to be raised upon that platfornit 
** but to descend to it from a highar sphn^* 
^* His paintings illustrate his lessons, and 
*■ his lessons seem to be -derived from bis 
*^ paintings. 



He possessed the theory as perfectly at 
the practice of his art. To be such a 
painter, he was a profound and penetratip|^ 
philosopher. 
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♦* fame, admired by the expert in art, and' 
•*i3f the learned in science, courted by the 
<* great, caressed by Sovereign Powers, and 
•• celebrated by distinguished poets/' hi* 

^ QoIdsmUh, Mason, T. Wartoiv, &c.— The encomi^ 
twns on our author in prose, are not less numerous. 
When the Piscourses were mentioned in a former page, 
I did not recolkct tliat they have been very highly com^ 
mended by my learned and ingenious friend, Dr. Joseph 
Warton, one of the few yet left among us, of those who 
\xtgatn to be distinguished iu the middle of the present 
century, soqn ?ifter the death of P©pe, and may no\y 
therefore be considered as the ulii?ni RoviauGvum. The 
praise of so judicious a critick being too valuable to be 
^XEnitt^ed, I $hall introduce it h^lre ; 

♦' OiiQ cannot forbear reflecting on the great progress 
the Art of Painting has made in this country, since the 
time that Jervas was thought worthy of this paniegyrick : 
[Pope's Epistle to that Painter, in 1716:] a progress, 
that, we trust, will daily increase, if due attention be 
paid to the incomparable Discourses that have been 
delivered at the Royal Academy ; which Discourses con- 
tain mofe 3pkd instruaion on that subject, than, I verily 
think, can be found in any language. The precepts are 
philosophically founded on truth «nd nature, and illus- 
trated with the most proper and pertinent examples. The 
characters are drawn with ^ precision ^nd distinctness, that 
we look for in vain in Felibien, De'Pites, and even Vasari, 
or Pliny himself. Nothing, fot example, ean be more just 



SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS* cxxiil 

♦* ivative humility, ;i3iod€ist)r, and candour, 
•^ never forsook him, even on surprise of 
*< provopation ; nor was. the least degree of 
•• arrogance or assumption visible to the most 
♦• scrutinizing eye, in any part of his con- 
«• duct or discourse,. 

*' His talents of every kind, powerful 
•* from nature, and not meanly cultivated by 
*• letters, his social virtues in all the relations 
** and all the habitudes of life, rendered him 
* * the centre of a very great and unparalleled 
** variety of agreeable societies, whiak will 
*' be dissipated by his death. He had too 
♦* much merit not to excite some jealousy, 
•* too much innocence to provoke any enmity. 
•* The loss of poman of his time can be felt 

I and elegant, as well as profound 2|nd scientifick, than the 

I comparison between Michael Angelo and Rafiaelle in the 

j fifth of these Discourses. Michael Angelo is plainly the 

hero of Sir Joshua Reynolds, for the same reason that 
I Homer by every great mind is preferred to Virgil/* 

^ssay on (he Genius and Writings of^ Pope^ ii. 394. 
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Queen-Anne-Sireet, East, 
February lo, 1798, 
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THE ROYAL: ACADEMY, 

<}bntleme;n^ 

jThat you h^ve ordered the publir 
cation of this fliscourse, is not only very 
blattering to me^ ?is it implies your approba- 
tion of the method of study which I have 
recommeiided | but likevyise, as this method 
receives from that ^ct sucli ^n additional 
weight and authority, as demand^ f^om the 
Students th^t deference and respect, which 
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t ir } 

can be due only to the united sense of SQ coiiv 
siderable a Body of Artists. 

With the greatest esttem and respect, 
GENTLEMEN, 

Your most humble, 

and obedient Sejrvant^ 
Joshua Reynolds. 



DISCOURSE 1. 



*KE AmrAKTAOSS nLOG£&0IKG FROM THE INSTfTtf TIOM. 
OF A KQYAX. ACADEMY.— H|K« OFF£jK£D TO THE, 
COMSIBfillATiON OF THE S9.0FXSSQIIS AND VISITORS ; 
•—THAT AN IMPLICIT OBEDIENCE TO THE RULES OF 
ART BE EXACTED FRO>f THE YOUNG STUDENTS ;— 
* THAT A PREMATURE DISPOSITION" TO A MASTBRLY' 
DEXTERITY BE R£P!E£SS£D ;-^TIIAt DlL10E|fCE B% 
CONSTANTLY RECOMMENDED, AND (tHAT IT MAY 
BE effectual) directed to ip PROJPJBR OBJECT* 

GENTLEMEN, 

An Academy, in which the iPolite Arts 
maybe regularly cultivated, is at ^st opened 
among us, by Royal Munificence. This 
must appear an event in the highest degree 
interesting, not only to the Artists, but to 
the whole nation. 

It is indeed difficult to give any other 
reason, why an empire like thaf of l^t^u 
Tain should so long have wanted an orna- 
ment so suitable to its greatness, than that 
slow progression of things, which naturally 
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makes elegance and refinement the lasf effdit 
of opulence and povtrcri 

An Institution like tnis has oiteA been rtf** 
commended upon c(»isiderations merely Mer- 
cantile; but an Academy, founded upon -such:, 
principles , canine ver effect even its own nanow 
purposes. If it has ah origin no higher, no 
taste can ever be formed in manufactures ; 
but if the higher Arts of Design flourish, these 
inferior ends will be answeredof counse. 

We are happy in havitig a I^rince, who 
has conceived the design of such an institution, 
accgrdic^to its tprue dignity ; and who promotes 
tlie Arts^ a^ the. head of a grelSat, a learned, a 
polite, and a commercial nation ; and I can now 
congratulate you, Gentlemen, on theacconl- 
plishment of your loii^ and afdent wishes. 

The numberless and irieffectual consul- 
tations which I have had with many in this 
Assembly, to form pfins and coftcert schemes 
For an Academy, afford a sufficijent proof ot 
the impossibility of succeeding but by the 
influence of Majesty, But there have, 

■•«■••■' 



nm nftsT oiscotmst. ^ 

perhaps, been times, when even the influence 
of Majesty would have been inefJFectual ; 
and it is pleasing to refiecti that We are thus 
embodied, when every circumstance secfms to 
concur from which honour and prosperity caa 
probably arise. 

There are, at this time, a greater number 
of excellent artists than were ever known 
before at one period in this nation ; there w 
a general desire among our Nobility to be dis- 
tinguished as lovers and judges of the Arts^ 
there is a greater superfluity of wealth among 
the people to reward the professors; and^ 
above all, we are patronized by a Monarch, 
who, knowing the value of science and of 
elegance, thinks every art worthy of hisnotice* 
that tends to softeh and hiunanise the mmd^ 

After so much has been done by His 
Majesty, it will be wholly our fault, if 
our progress is not in some degree correspond 
dent to the wisdom and generosity of the In- 
stitution : let us shew our gratitude in ottf 
diligence, that^ though our merit may not 



afiAW^r hie QJip«ctfttiofi5, yet, *t least, otif 
in4y$(xy m^y/ :4«8fer¥€ his protectioat 



But wha[t«vef mgy be our propoctioii q£ 
9iipc^,^oLii^te we way be s*ire, that,tlK 
present Institution will at least contribute tq 
advance our knowledge of the Arts, and 
l)ri<^ iM mtxex tQ tb:a£i]deal excellence^ which 
it is tht !<« of genius always, to con&eoiplate 
vid orver tp attain* 

The pritKipajl advantage of. an Academy^ 
M, thai, besides furnishing able men to direct 
the Student, it will be a repositorjr for the 
greajt exMhtpIe? of the Art, These, are tlM> 
materials on which Genius is to work, and 
^yithout which the strongest intellect nuiy b^ , 
fiuitlessly or deviously employed. By 
studying these authentick models, that idea 
of excellence w^iich is the resuU of theaccu- 
npiil^ted experi^ce of past ages , may be at 
once acquired; and the t^rdy ajid pbstructed 
progress of our predecessors may teach us 
a shoxtej: and easier way. The Student 
receives, at one. glance, the principles which 
many Artists have spent their whole lives in 
3 
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as^taieingr^dt s«tis^ \yitli tkeir €^ct> 
i? *p4rc4 th? painful inveftigationby which 
they cam? tft he kpQwi^ and fixed. How 
vumj: vBAn ofrgroat natural abilities have he0i\ 
lew tQ this n^wn, for .want oi thwe advan- 
tages!; Th^ neveT had ftnoppoitumty pg 
seeing tho$e masterly efforts of gcfiius, which 
atoncc kicdle the whole spijl, and force it, 
iitto wdden and irrewstiWfr sjpprobation* 

. Kaffaelle, it is true^fjbiftd not the ad^ 
vantage of studying in an Academy; but 
all Rome, and the works of Michael Angelo 
in particular, were to hiix^ nft Academy.^ 
^ Ob the sight of the Capell^ Sistitia', be 
iffinil^iately from a dry, Gathick, and even 
insipid manner, which attend? to the minute 
accidental discriminations .of :pwticiilar and: 
individual objects, assumed that grand style 
ofpairitingif which improves partial repre--^ 
Sfitttatiom by the general and invariable ideas- 
o£ nature;. 
/ . 

V 

Every seminary of learning may be said 
to be surrounded with an atmosphere of 
floating knowledge, where every mind may 
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imbibe somewhat congenial to Its own origin 
nal conceptions. Knowledge, thusobtained/ 
has always something more popular and use- 
ful than that which is forced upon -the mind 
by private precepts, or solifary meditation^^ 
Besides, it is generally found, that a youth, 
more easily receives instruction from the 
companions of his studies, whose minds are 
nearly on a level with his own, than from 
those who are much his superiors ; and it is 
from his equals onljr that he catches the fire 
of emulation. 

, One advantage, I will venture to afErm^ 
we shall have in our Academy, which no" 
other nation can boast. We shall have no-, 
thing to unlearn. To this praise the present 
race of Artists have a just claim. As far as 
they have yet proceeded, they are> right. 
With us the exertions of genius will hence- 
forward be directed to their proper objects/ 
It will not be as it has been in other schools, 
where he that travelled fastest, only wan* 
dered farthest from the right way. 

tmpressed, as I am, therefore, with. 
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SiicHa favdui'able opinioa of my associates in 
thas undertaking, it would ill become me to 
dictate to any o£ them. Bat :as these bxsti^ 
tutions have so often failed in oth^ nations^ 
and, as^it i% natural to think with ^ipegcet, how 
much might have be^i done, I must take 
leave to offer a few hints^ by which those, 
errors may be rectified, and those defects 
supplied • These the Professors and Visi- 
tors may reject or adopt as they shall 
think proper* n^ 

I would chiefly recomniend, that an 
implicit obedience to the Ru/d^s of Art^ as 
established by the practice of the great Mas- 
ters, should be exacted from the young 
Students. That those models^ which have 
passed through the approbation of ages, 
nI should be considered by them as perfect and 
infallible guides; as subjects for their imita- 
tion, not their criticism. 

lam confident, that this is the only effica- 
cious method of making a progress in the 
Arts; and that he who sets out with doubt- 
ing, will find life finished before he becomes 
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master o( the radlmentis • For it tmy be Ui^ 
down as a maxini» that he who begiosl)/ 
presuming on his own sense, has ended kit 
studies as soon as he has commenced thelDp 
Every opportunity, therefore, should be. 
taken to discountenance that false and va^ar 
opinion, that rules are the fetters of genius i 
they are fetters only to men of no genius j 
as that armour, which upon the strong is an 
ornament and a defence, upon die weak and 
mis-shapen becomes a load, and cripples the 
body which it was made to protect. 

How much liberty may be taken to break 
llurough those rules^ and, as the Poet ex^ 
presses it. 

To snatch a grace beyond the reach Qf art^ 

may be a subsequent consideration, when 
the pupils become masters themselves. It is 
then, when their genius has received its ut- 
most improvement^ that rules may possibly 
be dispensed with. But let us not destroy 
the scaffold, until we have raised the 
building. 
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The Directors ought xnoce particularly to 
watch over the genius of those StudentSi 
who, being more advanced, are arrived at 
that critical period pf study, on the nice 
management of which their future turn of 
taste depends. At that age it is natural for 
theili to be more captivated with what i$ 
bfillianty than with what is solid, and to 
prefer splendid negligence to painful and 
humiliating exactness. 

A facility in compofing, — z lively, and 
what is called a masterly, handling of 
l^e chalk or pencil, are, it must be confessed^ 
(Captivating qualities to young minds, and 
become of course the objects of their ambi<» 
tion. They endeavour to imitate those 
daz2;}ing excellencies, which they will find 
no great labour in attaining. After much 
time $pent in these frivolous pursuits, the 
diiEculty will be to retreat ; but it will be 
ihen too late ; and there is scarce an instance 
pf return to scrupulous labour> after the mind 
has been debauched and deceived by this 
fallacious mastery. 
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By this useless induftry they are excluded 
^f om all power of advancing in jreal extek 
lence. Whilst boys, they are arrived at their 
utmost perfection j they have taken the sha^ 
dow for the substance ; and make the'me4 
chanical felicity the chief excellence of fiif 
art, which is only an ornament , and of tbd 
merit of which few but ^inters tih^ms^vet 
are judges, . , . .^ 

This seems to me to be one of the ttWSt 

dangerous sources of comiptdon; and I sp^^k 

of it from experience, not as an error whidt 

may possibly happen, but which has actually 

infected all foreign Academics. The direct 

; tors were probably pleased with this premav 

I ture dexterity in their pupils, and praised 

' their dispatch at the expence of tjieir corir 

1 rectness. 

But young men have not only this frivoi 
lous ambition of being thought masters of 
execution, inciting them on one hand, but 
also their natural sloth tempting them on th* 
other. They are terrified at the prospect 
before them, of the toil required to ..attain 



«icmctness« The iiifpetuosity of youth is 
4isgusted at the slow approaches of a jregular 
Biege^ and desires, from mere impatieiKfe of 
labotify *o take the citadel by storm. They 
ivish to find some shorter path to excellence, 
jHid hope to obtain the reward of eminence 
by other means than those, which the' indis- 
pensable rules of art have prescribed. They 
tniist therefore be told again and again, that 
labour is the only price of solid fame, and 
that whatever their force of genius may he, \ 
there is no easy method of becoming a good 
Fainter.. 

When we read Ae lives of the most emi- 
nent Painters, every page informs us, that no 
part of their time was spent in dissipation. 
Even an increase of fame served only to aug- 
ment their industry. To be convinced with 
vhat persevejing assiduity they pursued 
their studies, we need only refledt on their 
method of proceeding in their most celebrated 
works. When they conceived a subject, 
they first made a variety of sketches ; then a 
finished drawing of the whole; after that' a 
* iiRorc correct drawing of every separate part. 
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•^Imidsv hani«, foft^ and pieces of dofmyt 
they then painted the picture, and* aftertM 
re-touched it from the life. The pictiireiiv 
thus wrought with such pains; ni»w ippear, 
]ike the eilect of enchantment^ add tisiftfaiat 
mighty Genius had strtick them off at a* blow. 

But, whilst diligence isthusrecommeiided 
to the Students, ^he Visitors will take caxf 
that their diligence be effectual j that it ht 
y^fUl directed, and employed on thepr^ptr 
object. A Stud^t is not always advancii^ 
because he is employed; he must apply his 
strength to that part of the art .^here the real 
difficulties lie; to that p?trt which ^lisfin- 
l^uishes it ^ a liberal art;| and not by 
mistaken industry lose his time in that which 
is merely ornamental. The Students, instead 
/of vying with eaph other which fhall have 
the readieft hand, should be ta^ught to contend 
who shall have the purest and most correct 
cut-line; instead of striving which shall pro* 
duce the brightjfst tint, or, curiously trifling, 
$hall give the gloss of ^tuffs, so ^ to^p|tear 
I'eal, let their ambitionbe directed. to eontencf^ 
y/hieh fhall dispose his dxapeiy in the mQSt ' 



graceful folds, which, shall give* tlie most* 
grace and dignity to the human figure. ^ 

I must beg leave to subnlit one^ thing 
more to the consideration of the Visitors^* 
which appears to me a matter of veiy gie$il 
consequence, and the omission of which 1 
think a principal defect in the method o£ 
education pursued in all the Academies I 
have ever visited. The elxor I nsean is, 
that the students never draw exactly from 
the living models which they have before 
them. It is not indeed their intention ;. not 
are they directed to do it. Their drawings 
resemble the model only in the attitude. 
I They change the form according to their 
\[ vague and uncertain ideas of beauty, and 
make a drawing rather of what they think 
the figure ought to be, than of what it ap- 
pears. I have thought this the obstacle that 
has stopped the progress of many young men 
of real genius; and I very much doubts 
whether a habit of drawing correctly what 
we see, will not give a proportionable power 
of diPi^win^ oorrectly what we imagine. He 
who endeavour^ to cppy nicely the figure 
VOL. n . c 



b«£oie hkitf ^oi only acquires a habit of 

exactness Mpd precision, but i$ continually 

advancing in his knowledge of the human 

figvM i and though he seems to superficial 

observers to make a slower progress, he will 

be found at last capable of adding (without 

running into capricious wildness) that grace 

and beauty, which ia necessary to be givea 

/to his more finished works, and which can* 

' not be got by the modems, as it was not 

I acquired by the ancients, but by an atten-% 

I tive and well compared study of the humaa 

/ fiorm* 

What I think ought to enforce this me^ 
thod is, that it has been the practice (as 
may be seen by their drawings) of the great 
Masters in the Art. I will mention a draw- 
ing of Raffaelle, Tf^e DifpuU of the Sacra-^ 
ment^ the print of which, by Count Cailus, 
is in every hand. It appears, that he made 
his sketch from one model ; and the habit 
he had of drawing exactly from the form 
before him appears by his making all the 
figures with the same cap, such as hi» mo- 
del theft happened; to wear; so scr^rile a 



fcdpyistw^thkgiitat man^^ evean ai il time 
liirh^ he* was Allowed Hsr be m hk higl^gt 
pitcli of excelicnce* >: : 



. ^'t 



' T hive s«eri did Acideitiy igilfrts li»(r!r 
Atinibale Garacci, though he was often suf^ 
fictefttly lictotious iii his finished W<5rfc$^ 
d^awn with all the peculiaritks of an indivii^i* 
dual model. 

This scrupulous exSctiifeis is so tdntirary 
to the practice of the Academies, thit it is 
hot Without great deference^ that I beg leit^nj 
to recommend it to the consideration of thfe 
Visitors ; and submit to thena, whether the 
neglect of this methtkl is not one of the rea- 
sons why Students so often disappoint expec- 
tation, and, being more than boys at sixteen^ 
becotiie less than men at thirty* 

in shorty the method I r^conlmehd cat! 
only be detritnental Where there are but few 
living foriiis to copy,; for then Students^ 
by always drawing from one alone^ will hf 
habit be taught to overlook defects, and 
mistake deformity for beauty. But of this 

c a 
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there is no danger; since the Council ha* 
determined to supply the Academy with a 
variety of subjects ; and indeed those laws 
which they have drawn up, and which the 
Secretary will presently read for your con- 
firmation, have in sonniie measure pri^Iuded 
me from saying more upon this occasion^ 
Instead, therefore^ of offering my advice^ 
permit me to indulge my wished, and ex- 
press my hope, that this institution may 
] answer the expectation of its Royal Foun- 
j DER; that the present age may vie in Arts 
: with that of Leo the Tenth; and that /i^dt 
dignity of the dying Art (to make use of an 
: expression of Pliny) may be revived under 
the Reign of GEORGE THE THIRD. 



DISCOURSE II. 

BBLIVBECO TO THE STUDBVTS Of 

THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 

•N TUB 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE PRIZES, 
DECEMBER ii, 1769. 



DISCOURSE IL 



THE COURSE AND ORDEK OF STUDY.— THE DlFFERENf 
STAGESOF ART. — MUCH COPYING DlfiCOUNTENANC^Di 
— ^tM AHTIST AT ALL TiMES AND IN ALt. FlAPEf 
SHOULD BE EMPLOYD IN LAYING UP MATERIALS fOR 
THE EXERCISE OF HIS ART. 

GENTLEMEN, 

I Congratulate you on the honour which 
you have just received. I have the highest 
opinion of your merits, and could wish to 
show my sense of them in something which 
posssibly may be more useful to you than 
barren praise. I could wish to lead yoii into 
such, a course of study as may render your 
future progress answerable to your past im- 
provement j and, whilst I applaud you for 
what has been done, remind you how much 
yet remains to attain perfection. 

I flatter myself, that from the long ex- 
perience I have had, and the unceasing as- 
siduity with which I have pursued those 
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Studies, in which, like you, I have been en- 
gaged, I shall be acquitted of vanity in offer- 
ing some hints to your consideration. They 
are indetd in a great degree founded upon 
my own mistakes in the same pursuit. But 
: the history of errors, properly managed, often 
, shortens the road to truth. And although no 
method of study that I can offer, will x)f 
itself conduct to excellence, yet it may pre- 
serve industry from being misapplied. 

In speaking to you of the Theory of the 
Art, I shall only consider it as it has a reU- 
tion to the method oi yovLX studies. 

Dividing the study of painting.into three 
distinct periods, I shall address you as having 
^.7N passed through the first of them, which is 
confined to the r ^ ^ ^ ^^Q ientsj including a faci- 
lity of drawing any . object that presents it- 
self, a tolerable readiness in the rnanagem^nt 
of colours, and an acquaintance with the most 
simple and obvious rules of composition. 

This first degree of proficiency is, in 
paifating, what grammar is in literature^ a 
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general preparatio n for whatever species of 
tne art the student may afterwards choose 
for his more particular application.;^ .-The 
power of drawing, mcdelling, and using 
colours, is very properly called:the JLanguage 
^ of the art; and in this language, the^honours 
you have just received^ prove you tohaviK 
madtB no inconsiderable progress. ^ 

When the Artist ^i& once enabled tor ex- 
press himself with some degree of correctness, 
he must then endeavour to xollect si:bjects 
for expression; to amass a stock of :ideas, to 
be combined and varied as occasion may re- 
quire. He is now in the se cond p eriod ofi 
^tudy, in which his business is to learn aH 
that ha s been known and done before his own 
time. Hay ing hi therto received instructions 
from a particular master, he is now to con- 
sider the A rt itsel f as his maste r. He must 
jcxtend his capacity to more s ablirne an d 
general instructions* Those perfections 
•which lie scattered among various masters, 
are now united in one general idea, which 
is henceforth to regulatehis taste, and en- 
Jiar^ his* imagination* .With a varietjr oi 
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socxids thus before bim, ht will av^id thit i 
ffiurrowness and poverty of cdnceptioci which | 
Ijmttends a bigotted admiration of a single / 
I master^ and will cease to IbUow anj favourite 
''where he ceases to excel. This period i«^ 
however^ still a time of subjecti<xx and dis^ 
cipline* Though the Student will not re- 
sign himself blindly to any single authority^ 
when he may have the advantage of consult- 
ing many^ he must still be afraid of trtisfing 
Jii&jD^rajudgm^^ and of deviating into any 
I track where he cannot find the footsteps ef 
/some former master » 

The third and last period' emancipates''^ 
the Student from subjection to any authority^ 
but what he shall himself judge to be sup- 
pointed J ^ y K^ ^. Confiding now in his v^ 
«wn judgment, he will consider and sepa- 
xate those different principles to which difie- 
lent modes of beauty owe their original. In 
1 the former period he sought only to know 
I and combine excellence, wherever it was to 
1 be found, into one idea of perfection : in 
i this,^ he learns, what requires the most at- 
tentive survey and the moil subtle disquisi- 



tkm, .<o difcrimiBat^ perfectiotis that aTf? in- 
compati^ with each other, , I 

He is from this time to regard himself 
AS holding th? same rank with those masters 
whom he ;hefore cAyeyed as , teachers 5 and 
«s exerciling a sort of sovereignty over those 
jraks which h^ve hitherto restrained .hira^ 
Compariog noW no larger, tiic* perform- 
«K:eft of Art with each others hut examining I 
[4he Art it^el lJby the standard of natiijoe^ J^j 
4:orrects whai isa'roneolii, s ppplies' wha t: 

is ^scangT^^ 

what thi^Jilduftiy^of his ^p:w^effots, may 
have y et Jeft wanting Jo jjey^^ . Hav- 
ing well established his judgmem^ ^nd 
Stored his memoryt he may now without 

^fear try thepoweiLof bij mftffi"^tWy^- The 
mind that has been thus disciplined » may be 
indulged in the warmest enthusiasm, and 
venture to play on the borders of the^wildest 
extravagance* The habitual dignity Which 
long converse with the greatest minds has 
imparted to him^ will display itself in all his 
attempts i and he will stand among his in^ 
structors, not as an imitator, but a rivals 
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-^ These are the different Stiges of the Ait^ 
But as I now address mys6\i pzfticulirty to 
those Students who have been this day 
rewarded for^ their happy pas«a|;e tkAAigh 
the first period, I can 'with tio pri^riety 
suppose they want any help m the initiatory 
studies. My present design is to direct your 
.view to distant excellence, and to show 
you the readiest path that Iead$,to it. Of 
this I shall speak with such latitude, a$ may 
leave the prdvince- of 'the professor unin^ 
vaded ; and shall not anticipate those pre- 
cepts^ which it i.s his business to tgive, afid 
■your duty to understand, ' 

It jj5 indisputably evident that a great part 
.of every, man's life tnust be enriployed in 

collecting materials for the exercise of ge- 
•jakis. Invention, strictly speaking, is little \ 

more than a new combinaition of those nt 



images which have been previously gathered 
and deposited in the memory : nothing cani 
ccme of nothing ; he who has laid up nb^ 
I materials, can produce no combinations.^ 



A Student unacquainted with the attempts 
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of , former adventurers, U ?lways apt to 
overrrate hia, own abilities ; to mistake the 
most trifling excursions for discoveries of 
moment, and every coast new to him, for a- 
new-fowid country. If by^bance he passes/ 
beyond his. usual limits ^^ he congratulates 
his own arrival at those regions which they 
who have steered a better course have long 
left behind them. . 



The productions of such minds are sel- 
dom distinguished by an air of originality : 
! they are anticipated in their happiest efforts ; 

t and if they are found to differ in any thing 

from their predecessors, it is only in irregu-i 
I lar sallies, and trifling conceits. The mor^I 

^ . e;xtensive therefore your acquaintance is with y C , 

j the works of those who have excelled, thei 

more extensive will be your powers of inven- j ^ 
tipn; and what may appear still more like 
a paradox, the more original will be your 
conceptions. But the difficulty on this oc- 
casion is to determine what ought to be pro- 
posed as models of excellence, and who 
ought to be considered as the properest 
guides. 

6 
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To % young man just arrived in Ifal^i 
many of the present painters of that co^sa^ 
try are ready enough to obtrude their pre- 
oepts, and to ofFet their own perfoimanees-as 
examples of that perfection which they affect 
to recommends The Modern, however^ 
who recommends i&/)^^^as. a standard, nuy 
justly be suspected as ignorant of the true 
end, and unacquainted with the proper ob- 
ject, of the art which he professes. To fol- 
low such a guidte, will not only retard the 
Student^ but mislead him* 

On whom then can he rely, or who shall 
show him the path that leads to excellence t 
the answer is obvious : those great masters 
who have travelled the same road with sue-* 
I cess are the most likely to conduct others* 
The works of those who have stood the 
test of ages, l^ve a claim to that respect 
and veneration to which no modem can 
pretend. The duration and stability of their 
fame, is sufficient to evince that it has not 
been suspended upon the slender thread 
ef fashion and caprice^ but bound to the 
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human heart^ by eyery tie of sysnpathetick 

Tkeie is jflo danger of studying; too muck 
tiies-worjk3. of those great m«9j but how thejr 
may be* studied to advantage is an en(|uiry 
of gf eat importance* 

Some who have never raised their minds 
to the consideration of thosrealjigiu 
Art, anil who rate the works of an Artist ia ^ 
proportion as they excel ot are defective in 
the mechanical parts, look on theory as 
something that may enable them to talk but 
not to paint better ; and confining themselves 
entirely to nMchanical practice, very assidu^ 
ously toil on in the drudgery of copying; and 
think they make a rapid progress while they 
faithfully exhibit the minutest part ot a 
favourite picture. This appears to me a very 
tedious, and I think a very erroneous method 
of proceeding. Of every large compositiofiTl 
even of those which are most admired, a I 
great part may be tmly said to be commo/jJ 
p/acf. This, though it takes up much timt^ 
in copying, conduces little to improvement; 
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I consider general jigpying as a delusive kind 
of ^industry; the Student satisfies jBiiimelf. 
with the appearance of doing something; 
he falls into the dangerous habit ofluuUling 
without selecting, and of labouring with- 
out any determinate object.; as it requires 
no effort of the mipd, he^slggp^oxerhis 
WQrk; and those powers of invention anc 
composition which ought particularly to be 
called out, and put in action, lie torpid, and 
lose their energy for want of exercise- 
How incapable those are of producing 
any thing of their own, who have spent 
much of their time in making finished copies, 
is well known to all who are conversant with 
our art. 

To suppose that the complication of pow- 
ers, and variety of ideas necessary to that 
mind which aspires to the first honours; 
in the art of Painting, can be obtained by, 
the frigid contemplation of a few single 
models, is no less absurd, than it would be 
in him who wiflies to be a Poet, to imagine 
that by translating a tragedy he can acquire 
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to ^mself sufficient knowledge of the ap« 
peamrices of nature, the operations of the 
passions, and the incidents of life* 

The great use in copying, . if it be at all 
useful, should seem to be in learning to 
colour ; yet even colouring will never be per-' 
fectly attained by servilely copying the model 
before you. An eye critically nice can only 
be formed by observing well-coloukitt pic- 
tures with attention : and by close inspec- 
tion, and minute examination, you will 
discover, at last, the manner of handling, 
the artifices of contrast, glazing, and other 
expedients, by which good colourisfs have 
raised the value of their tints, and by wjiich 
natuc? has been so happily imitat ed 

* I must inform you, however, that old 
pictures deservedly celebrated for their co* 
louring, are often so changed by dirt and 
vamish; that we ought not to wonder if 
they do not appear equal to their reputa- 
tion in the eyes of unexperienced painters, 
or young students. An artist whose judg-. 
ment is matured by long observation, con-* 
vol.. I. p 
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siders ratjier vih^t Om ()ictiire <^nce tvafi/rthan 
what itria at prefent.- He has by iiabit ac-» 
quired a power ef seeing the hrilliaocy of 
tints through the cloud by which it is obfcu- 
ted. An exadl iimtation, therefore, of these 
pictures, is likely to ' fUi the stmknt's.mind 
with false opiniotvs $ and to send him bade 
icolourhtof his ov^rnfcnmation, with ideM 
equally r^ote from nature and from art, 
from tb^.genume practice of the masters » and 
the real appearances of things. 



Fallowing these rulers and using these 
precautions,^ when yqa have clearly and dis^ 
tinctly learned - in what good colouring con* 

Isists, yon cannot do better than have re<* 
course to nature herself, who is always at 
hand, and in comparison of whose true 
fplendour the best coloured pictures are but 
faint and feeble. 

However, as the practice of copying is 
not entirely to be excluded, since the mecha^- 
nical practice of painting is learned in some 
measure by it, let those choice patts only 
be selected which have recommended the 
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W<rfk » laotke. If its e3cceH^nc6 c6risi4«i 

in i« ^neral effect, it Would be proper t6 1 

make flight sketcfee^ b( the m^hlwery arid ^ 

geiieral manag^^ment of'tlie pictui-^. Those 

sketches shc>xild'%fe'^1c*pe always ^fy you fot 

the regulatioti of your stile. lnst$acUpf 

topyii]^ the touchesr of those gifeafr ttmit*fs^ 

ce^y miiy.-.4iia^^ Instead of . <r 

treading in iheir footsteps, endeavour only 

to keep the same road. Labour to invent on) 

their general jpr jnciples and way of thinking J 

Possess yourself with flieir^lTpint. Xbn- 

iider With yourself liow a Michael Angfelo 

6r a RalffaeHe would have treated this stib-* 

jept s and Work yourself into a belief tfeat 

your picture is to be seen and criticised by 

them when completed. Even an attempt of 

this kind will rouse your powers. 

But as mere entlmsiasm will carry you but 
a little way, let me recommend k practice that 
may be equivalent' tto and will perhaps more 
efficaciously contribute to your advancement^ 
than even the verbal corrections of those mas- 
ters themselves, could they be obtained. 
What I wbuld propose is, that you shguld 

D2 
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enter into a kind of comjfetitipn^ by pairtting 
^ similar subject « ^44 making - a companion 
to any pjrcture that you consider as a modd. 
After you have finished your work, place it 
near the model, and compare theni carefully 
together. You will then not only see, hut 
feel your own deficiencies more sensibly than 
i,by precepts, or any other means of instruc- 
tion. The true principles of painting will 
mingle with your thoughts. Ideas thus fixed 
*? by^^scB^le objects, will be certain and defi- 
nitive; and s/nking deep into the mind, will 
not only be ijnore just, but more lasting than 
those presented to you by precepts only; 
wh/ch will alvVays be fleeting, variable, and 
undetermined. ; .... 

This method of comparing your own efforts 
with those of some great master, is indeed 
a severe and mortifying task^ to; which none 
will submit, but such as have !great vie Ws, 
vWith fortitude 'sufficient jtD^ forego the gratifi* 
Ipations of present vanity for future, honour* 
When the Student has succeeded in some 
measure 'to his own satisfaction, and Hm 
felicitated himself on his success, togci voluu- 
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tftrily to a tribunal where he knows his vanity 
must be humbled, and all self-approbation 
must, vanish, requires not only great resolu- 
tion, .but great humility. To him, hovvever, 
who has the ambitipn to be a real master, the r 
solid satisfacticMi which proceedis from a con-- 
sfciousneis, of bis advancement, (of which 
sejcing his own faults is the first step,) will 
veiry abundantly roinpensate for .the mortifi-^ 
cation of present disappointment. There is, 
bcsides^,:this alleviating circumstance. Every, 
discovery he makes, every acquisition of- 
knowledge he attains, seems to proceed from 
his oVn sagacitjrr and thus he acquires' a 
confidence in ihiinself sufficient. jto keep up 
the resohition of perseverance. 



' Wc all must have experienced how lazily, 
?ind cons^i^ntly how ineffectually, instruc-; 
^ion is received when forced upoii the mind 
by others. Few have been jtaught to any 
purpi)se, who have not been their own teach- 
ers.. We prefer those instructions which we \ 
have given ourselves, fronn our affection to ' 
the instructor; artd they are more effectual,:* 
from being jeceived into tb€ rpind 4t the vgryr 
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time when it is most open and eagey to rtccivt 
them. 

With respect to the pictures that you are 
to choose for your models, I could wish that 
you would take the world's jopinicm rather 
jphan your own. In other wotds,.! would' 
have you choose those of established reputa- 
tion, rather thaji^follow ycajx Irmi fancy. If* 
you should not admire them at firft, you 
will, by endeavouring to. imitate them;imd 
that the woild has not been mistaken « 

It is not an easy tasfc to point . out those 
various excellencies for y6ur imitation, which 
lie distributed amongst the various schools;. 
Ah endeavour to do this may perhaps be the 
subject of some futtpre discourse, i will, 
therefore, at present only recotnmend amodel . 
for Stile in Painting, which is a branch of the 
art moiJe immediately necessary to the y^xung 
] student. Style in painting is the 5arae as in 
I writing, a power over materials, whether 
*words or colotirs-, 45y-"whiiAi toS^^ or 

sendments are conveyed . And in this LudcU 
vica Carracci' (I mean in his best works) 



appiats itb.me to apfffoach the nee^re&t to 
perfection. ' His unaiF^xed breadth of tight 1 
tndr shaidaw, the simplicity of crolcairing^ 
whida; holding its proper, rank,, jioes hot 
draw aside the leastpart of the attention from 
the^Bject* and the :^Qkm]:i; ^fiStP^of^at 
twilight which seems idifFused over kis.pic** 
ftinsSt appear to me to correspond with grave 
and :d%]iified subjects, better than the mc^e / 
artifiml brilliancy of simsHine which enlight-i | 
ens: the . pictuxes of Titian : though Tintaret j 
thought that Titian's coiouring wa?f the mo- / 
del of perfection, and would cofresponde3i)t«\ / 
with the sublime of Miehael Angelo;^andl 
that if Ahgelo had .coloured like'Titiaft, or/ 
Titktn designed like Ati^la,:tHe world Wdukiv 
once have had a perfect painter; ' v 

It is our misfortune,; bawever,thkt those 
works of Caracci wJnich i woi^ld c^c^nflimend 
to the Student, are not often found out of 
Bologna. The St. Braneis^ in the midst of his 
friars, l^h^ Transfgurativn, The Birth of 
St. Johnthi Baptist J Th^ Calling of St. Mat- 
thtw, The St. Jirome:^ The Fre/co Paintings 
in the Zampieri . {^lace; are all wof thy the 
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attention of the student. And L think those 
who. travel \<rould xlo well to allot a nuich 
greater portion of their time to that dtjr, than 
it has been, hitherto the custom to bestow. ' 

In this art, as in others, there are many 
teachers who profess to shew the neaxest 
way to excellence; and many expedients 
have been invented by which the toil of study 
might he saved. But. let no man be seduced 
to idleness by specious promises. Excellence 
is never granted to roan, but as the rewiard of 
labour. It argues indeed no small s^frength 
of: mind to persevere in habits of industry^ 
without the pleasure of perceiying those 
advances; .which, like the hand of a clock, 
whilst they make hourly approaches to. their 
point, yet proceed so slowly as to escape 
observation. A facility of drawing, likq 
that of playing upon a musical . instrument, 
cannot be acquired but by an infinite number 
of acts. I need not, therefore, enforce by 
many words the necessity of continual .»ppli-r 
cation; nor tell you that the port-crayon, 
ought to be for ever in your hands. Various 
methods will occur to you by which this 
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power liiay be acquirfxi.:.; 1 v/mild '\pjttx&u« 
l9sAy:Toc<nmosndithB!t:s^ &bni 

fbe^ Academy-, (where^I suppose ymrrz^&u^ 
dance to be* Goinst^it^) 'you^would iendeaiyrdni 
to!dmwihe.'figiire.by nMmofy. IwillevJoi 
Venture j:oadd, tfaat!b]^'pfitsafia:aii3ce.ih;idii^ 
cwtQiQ^ y0u will bedo«sr!abie to draw lim 
hiimm figitfe 'tolerabij correct, with as little 
effort jyt ; tfae mind as is i^uired to* trace 
with a pai the letteors of the alphabet^ i 



That this facility is nc^unsUtainahle^ 
members in this Ac^d0iny::glvje a sufficie^ 
proof. And.he assured;; thai if this power is 
not acqtdred whilst yoii arfe young, ther^ will 
be no time for it afterwards : at least the 
attempt will he attended with as mudh diffi* 
culty iis those experience,' who leam to teai 
or write after they have ata'iyed tp the^agejoS 
Ciatiirity. 1 

. But while I mention the port-crayon as the 
Student's constant com|»mic»i> he nutst still* 
jemember^ that the pencil is the instrument 
by which, he must hope to obtain eminence.^ 
What^ therefore j»I' wish to impress upon you. 
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is^tl^wfaienevef aacqiportunitf pSSst^^ fo^ 
paiitt jroixr studies insttad of chawing them. 
This, will :gi«e' jou such a faciiir|r in using 
cokKss^ 'timt in time th(^^ tiiem^ 

scJircsi imdier the pencil, even withcKit the 
attBRtkni of i^-kand that condoets it. If 
one acreKdnded the other, this adiviceeotdd 
not MfitK any propriety be given^ fiut if 
1 Fainting comprises, bodi drawing and xotour-* 
' ing» and^if % a^fhort strUg^eof f6S(duee 
industry, the same expedition is attainable in 
paicntiQgas in drawing on paper^ I^eainnot 
fcr wJut objection can justly be made to the 
practice ^ c^ wl^l : tbatf should . be done bf 
parts, which may he done all togedien * 

Jf we turn our eyes to the several Schools 
of Painting, and consider their respective 
excellencies, we shall find that thosii who 
excel most in colouring, pursued this method. 
The Venetian and Flemish schools, which 
owe much of their fame to colouring, have 
enriched the^ cabineis of the collectors of 
drawings, with veiy few examples. Those 
of Titian, Paul Veronese, Tintoret^ and the 
BassamSi are i{i genoral slight and imdeter**^ 
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lAiiied. • Their dretches joa paper ue-asr nide 
as their pictures are exceUent: in regard Uf 
harmony, of : colouring, Correggio and B^^ 
ro^cio have kft few, if, any finished drawing* 
bebind them* And in the Flotnish schooi^' 
Rubens anduVandyck made thteir designs fee 
the nftost partc^cither in colours, or in chiaia 
oscuro. It is as cdmmon to find studie& dt* 
the Venetian and Flemish Painters oncanvassi 
a& of the schdoh of Rome and Florence on> 
paper* Not but that many finished drawing^ 
are sold under 4he names of those masters^ 
Those, however, are undoubtedly theprodniw 
tions either of engravers or of their scholars^ 
who copied their works;:: 

, These instruokions I have ventuised to ofler: 
from my oxvn experience ; but as th^'deviater 
widely from received opinions, I offer thena. 
with diffidence-; and when better are sug*» 
ge&ted, shall retract them without regrets - 

. There is one precept, however, in which I 

dnall dnly be opposed by the vain, the ig* 

norant, and the idle. I am not afraid that I 

shall repeat it toooften. You mufl have no 

I 
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depetKJ enct on youro wn gemus, Ifyoufaav^t 
gteat talents, industry Will improve them; if; 
you havebut moderate abilities, industry wiib' 
fopply their deficiency. Nothing is deniedi 
to weli^^directed labour ; nothing is to be ob«[ 
tained without it. . Not to.ehtdr into me«i 
taCphysical discussions on the. nature or 
essence of genius, I will venture to assert^ 
that assiduity unabated by idifficulty, and* 
a disposition ieagerly directed to the object: 
of its pursuit, will produce effects similar to: 
those which some call the refult of natural' 
fiwers. . 

,' . \-: . •;■ ;-;.■. • . •■' \ . .'•'• 

Though a man cannot at all times, and in 
all places, paint or draw, yet the mind can 
prepare itself by laying in proper materials, 
9t all times, and in all places. Both Livy 
and Plutarch, in describing Philopoemen, 
oqe of the ablest generals of antiquity, have 
given us a striking picture of a mind always 
intent on its profession, and by assiduity^ 
obtaining thoise excellencies which some all 
their lives vainly expect from nature. I (hall* 
quote the passage in Livy at length, as it: 
runs parallel with the practice I would re» 
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^oimnend to the Paioter, Sculptor^ and 
Architect* t • 

' •• Philopoemen was a man eminent for 
his sagteity and experience in choosing 
groiijid, and in leading aimies; to which ha 
fi^nxii^ his mind by perpetual meditation^ in 
times of pjeace as well as war. When, in 
any occasional jouRiey, he canie to a strait 
difficult passage, if he was alone, he consi- 
idered with himself, and if he was in* com* 
pmj he apked his friends, what it would be 
best to do if in this place they had found an 
enemy, either in the front, or in the rear, on ' 
the one side, or on the other. ^ It might 
happen/ says he, * that the enemy to be op- 
posed might come on drawn up in regular 
line«, or in a tumultuous body, formed only 
by ^the nature of the place.' He then con- 
sidered a little what ground he should take; 
,what number of soldiers he should use, and 
what arms he should give them; where he 
should lodge his carriages, his baggage, and 
the defenceless followers of his camp; how 
many guards, and of what kind, he should 
^nd to defend. them ;: and whether it would 

6 



bef bettfer to press fiM^ard dlon^ the pafes, 6t 
recover by retreat his former station: he 
would consider likewise where his camp 
could- fnost commodiously be formed^ how 
much ground he should inclose widlin hit 
trenches: 'where he should have the <ronVe- 
iiience of water, and where he might fitid 
plenty of wood and forage; and when h* 
should break up his eamp on the following 
day, through what road he could most safely 
pass, and in what form he should dispose his 
troops. With such thoughte-and disquisi« 
/ tions he had from his early years so ex- 
ercised his mind, that on these occasions 
nothing could happen which he had not been 
already accustomed to cohsider.'* 

r cannot help imagining that I see a pro** 
mising young painter, equally vigilant, 
whether at home, or abroad, in the streets, 
or in the fields. Ex^y object that presents 
itself, is to him a lesson. He regards^ all 
Nature with a view to his profession; 
and combines her beautieSj or corrects her 
defects. He examines the countenancfc 
of men under the influence of passioh; 



ifid bfi«h tak^^ the tsxan |)tea«ig hua% 
ftbrti^h^ti of ^fbufeiidli or ^efnttmy; 
&tmi'^^bdd lectures theiMdves tisipj^y him 

di VMd keis^l|siirv0d, lib imj^«^i iip«i 

^ fMidl^ iMMges iltet tstt sMaetitaftt «mii 
in the fire, or are accidentally sketckedfiq^ 

a discoloured wall. ^ 

The Artist who has his mind thus filled 
with ideas, and his hand made expert by 
practice, works with ease and readiness; 
whilst he who would have you believe that 
he is waiting for the inspirations of Genius,' 
is in reality at a loss how to begin; and is 
at last delivered of his monsters, with diffi- 
culty and pain. 

The well-grounded painter, oti the con- 
trary, has only maturely to consider his 
subject, and all the mechanical parts of his 
art follow without his exertion. Conscious 
of the difficulty of obtaining what he pos- 
sesses, he maks no pretensions to secrets, 
except those of closer application. Without 
conceiving the smallest jealousy against 
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otiier$r he is contented that all sbalt h€ as 
great as himsdf, who have undeigone the 
same fatigue; and as his pre-^minencj; 
depends not upon a trick, he is free from' the 
painful suspicions of a juggler, who lives in 
perpetual fear lest his trick should be 
discovoed. 
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*rHE GREAT LEADING PRIJiCIPLES b? titE G^AND 
StYLE.r— ^Or BEAUTY.— tHE GENUINE HABITS OF 
NATURE TO BE DliTlNOUISHEO FROM THOSE OF 
FASHtOKi. 

:: i^ ^ •':;:' 

.GEKtLEMENj J 

Ilr a not easy ta - speak with ► propriety 
to 6<> mdny -students; of different ages a?id. 
^(Iferaatdegr^sjof .advancement. The fni&4 
teq^iisefe* noujpishmetijt adapted to its growth ; 
fln4 what mayv have pf0moted our earlier 
ieffertj, tnight retard us in pui: njs^rer ap- 
pfotfChes to peyfefitipn* .; : ' > ; 

The first end6^Y<5urs of d yoiing Painter, » 
as. t have remarked in a fofiper discourse, 
must be employed in thd attainment of me- 1 
chanical dexterity, and confined to the mere I 
imiitatiQn of the object before him* Those ^ 
who have advanced beyond the rudiments, 
niayv perhaps, find advantage in reflecting* 
OQ the {idvic^ ^hkh I have likewise given, 

£ a 
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them, when I recommended the diligent 
. study of the_\wrks_.of our jgreat predeces- 
\sors ; but I at the same time endcavoureC 
to guard them against aa implicit submis- I 
sion to the authority of any one master / 
however excellent : or by a strict imitation 
of, bis manner, precluding themselves from 
the abundance and variety of Nature. I 
will now add that Nature herself is not 
to be too closely copied, lli^fc are eiccel-^ 
Ifenciej in. the art of^ paiht?h*g t)eytodd what 4l 
commonly called the imitetioft pf riattite: 
and th^se "excellencies I wish t6 -poiift oiltl- 
The students who^ having passed lhK>ttgfif 
the initiatory exercifes, are itoore ^a4V4n€«d 
in. the ^rt; ftnd %ho, sure 'of their tlBSfiH/ 
have leisure to exert-thfeir uhderstaivding/ 
must now be told, that a mere copier of na- '\ 
ture can^ never produce ^^ thing great ; can i 
never raise and enlarge th^ fconceptionsj di 
warm the heart of the spectator/ - / 



' The wiih of the genuine painter miiw W 
mote extensive : instead c^f endeAVtturing 
to amuse mankind ivith'tliS minyte fieatrvess- 
of his imitations, he mu^ ertdeavwsr tt> ini- 
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mstaad of seeking praise, by deceiving the 
superficial sense of the spectator, he must 
strive for fwne, by captivating the ima- 
gination. 

The principle now laid down, that the 
perfection of this ^art does not consist in 
mere imitation, is far from being new or 
singular. It is, indeed, supported by the 
general (pinion of the enlightened part of 
mankind. The poets, orators, and rheto- 
ricians of antiquity, are continually enfor- 
cing, this position ; that all the arts receive 
their perfection from an idgajjbeautyj^ supe- 
rior to what is to be found in individual na* 
ture. They are ever referring to the prac- 
tice of the painters and fculptors of their 
tuaes, particularly Phidias, (the favourite 
artist of antiquity,) to illustrate their asser- 
tions! As if they could not sufficiently ex- 
press their admiration of his genius by what 
they Icnew/they have recourse to poetical 
enthusiasm: they call it inspiration; a gift 
from heaven. The aEtist it supposed to have 
ascended the celestial regions, to furnish his 
mind with this perfect idea .. of . jbeauty i 
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(^' He/* fays Proclus*, »^* Wlicr takes for his 
«• model fuch forms as nature produces, and 
*• confines himself to an exact imit^ttion of 
** them, will never attain to what is perfectly 
♦* beautiful. For the* works of nature are full 
** of dispjoportioni and fall very short^Fthe^ 
♦* true standard of beauty. So that Phidias, 
♦* when he formed his Jupiter, did not copy 
•* any object ever presented to his sight ; but 
** contemplated only that image which he 
<* had conceived in his mind from Homer's 
•* description.** And thus Cicero, speaking 
of the same Phidias : •• Neither did this 
•* artist," says he, *• when he carved the 
** image of Jupiter or Minerva, set before 
•* him any one human figure, as a pattern, 
*' which he was to copy j but having a 
** more perfect idea of beauty fixed in his 
^* mind, this he steadily contemplated, and 
** to the imitation of thi$ all his skill and 
•* labour were directed/' 

The Moderns are not less convinced than 
the Ancients of this superior power existing 
in the art ; nor less sensible of its effects, 

* Lib. 2. in Timaeum Platonis, as cited by Junius do, 
Pictura Veterum; R, . . 
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Every language has adopted terms expressive 
of this excellence. The gusto grande of the 
Italians, ^^ beau ideal of the French, and 
the great style y genius ^ and taste among the 
English, are but different appellations of 
the same thing. It is this intellectual dig- 
nity, they say, that ennobles the painter's 
art ; that lays the line between him and the 
mere mechanick ; and produces thofe great 
eiF^ts in an instant, which eloquence and 
poetry, by slow and rj^peated efforts, are 
scarcely able to attain. 

Such is the warmth with which both the 
Ancients and Moderns speak of this divine 
principle of the art ; but, as I have for- 
merly observed, epthusastick admiration fel- 
dom promotes knowledge. Though a stu- 
dent by such praise may have his attention 
roused, and a desire excited, of running in 
this great career % yet it is possible that what 
has been said to excite, may only serve to 
deter. him* He examines his own mind, 
and perceives there nothing of that divine 
inspiration, . with which, he is told, so many 
Others have been favoured. He never tra- 



veiled t6 heaven to gather new idea^ ^ »ftd 
he finds himself possessed of tto other qui- 
lifications than what mere common dbseN 
Vation and a plain understanding Can confer. 
Thus he becomes gloomy amidst the splen^ 
dour of figurative declamation, and thinks 
it hopeless, to pursue an object which ho 
supposes out of the reach of human industry. 

But on this, as upon many other occa« 
sions, we ought to distinguish how much ii 
to be given to enthusiasm, and how much 
to reason. We ought to allow for, and we 
bught to comtnend^ that strength of vivid 
expression, which is neceflary tb Convey > in 
its full force, the highest sense of the most 
complete effect of art ; taking care at 
the fame time, ftot to lose in terms of 
Vague admiration, that Solidity and truth of 
principle, upon which alone we can reason, 
and may be enabled to practise. 

It is not easy to define in what this great 
style consists ; nor to describe, by words, 
the proper means of acquiring if, if the 
mind of the student should be at all capabte 
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of such an acquisition. Could we teadi 
taste or genius by rules, they would be no 
longer taste and genius. But though there 
neither are, nor can be, any precise invaria- 
ble rules for the exercise, or the acquisition, 
of these great qualities, yet we may truly 
sty, that they always operate in proportion 
to our attention in observing the works ofl j. <:! 

nature, to our skill in selecting, and to our I 
care in digesting, methodizing, and compa- 1 
ring our observations. There are many \ ^ 

beauties in our art, that seem, at first, to 
lie without the reach of |)recept, and yet 
may easily be reduced to practical principles. 
Experience is all in all ; but it is not every one 

I who profits by experience ; and most people 

err, not so much, from want of capacity toj 
find their object, as from not knowing 
what object to pursue. This great ideal 
perfection and beauty are not to be sought ia ^ 

^ ^ the heayenSj, ^ but upon the ^artfc^-- They are 

about u^, and upon every side of us. But 
the power of discovering what is deformed in < 
nature, or in other words, what is particular ■ 
and uncomijfion, can be acquired only by expe- | 
rience;. and the whole beauty and grandeuar i 
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of the art consists, in my opinion, in being 
fj able to get above all singular forms, local cus- 
^'^' ^; toms, particularities, and details of e very kind^ 

All the objects which are exhibited to our 
view by nature, upon close examination will 
be found to have their blemishes and defects. 
/The most beautiful forms have something 
I about them like weakness, minuteness, or 
imperfection. But it is not every eye that 
perceives thefe blemishes. It must be an 
eye long used to the contemplation and com- 
r:4)arison of these forms ; and which by a long 
I habit of observing what any set of objects 
j of the same kind have in common, has ac- 
I quired the power of discerning what each 
i wants in particular. This long laborious 
comparison should be the first study of the 
I painter, who aims at the greatest style. By 
j this means, he acquires a just idea of beau- 
! tiful forms ; (he corrects nature by herself, 
her imperfect state by her more; perfect^ 
His eye being enabled to distinguish the ac- 
cidental deficiencies, excrescences, and defor*- 
mities of things, from their general figures, 
he makes out an abstract idea of their forms 
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more gerfect^than_ any one original ; and 
what may seem a paradox, he learns to de- 
sign naturally by drawing his figures unlike 
to any .one object. This idea of the per- 
fect state of nature, which the Artist calls / 
the Ideal Beauty, is the great leajding prin- 
ciple by which works of genius are con- 
ducted. By this Phidias acquired his fame* 
He wrought upon a sober principle what 
has so much excited the enthusiasm of the 
world ; and by this method you, who have 
courage to tread the same path, may acquiiife 
equal reputation. 

This is the idea which has acquired, and . 
which seems to have a right to the epi-' I 
thet of divine ; as it may be said to pre-* ' 
side, like a supreme judge, over all the 
productions of nature; appearing to be pos-» 
sessed of the will and intention of the Cre- 
ator, as far as they regard the external form of 
living beings, .When a man once posseses 
this idea in its perfection, there is no danger, 
but that he will be sufficiently warmed by 
it himself, and be able to warm and ravish 
every one else. 
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} Thus it is from a reiterated experience, 
} and a close comparison of the objects in 
I nature, that aa artist becomes possessed of 
the idea of that central form, if I may so 
exprefs it, from which every deviation is 
deformity. Bat the investigatioh ^ this 
form, I grant, is painful, and I know but 
of one method of shortening the road; 
/this is, by a careful study of the works 
y" j of the ancient sculptors ; who, being inde- 
\fatigable in the school of nature, have left 
models of that perfect form behind them, 
which an artist would prefer as supremely 
beautiful, who had spent his whole life in 
that single contemplation. But if industry 
Carried them thus far, may not you al^o 
hope for the same reward from the same la- 
bour ? we have the same school opened to 
us, that was opened to them; for nature 
denies her instructions to none, who desire 
to become her pupils. 

This laborious investigation, I am aware, 
must appear superfluous to those who think 
every thing is to be done by felicity, and 
the powers of native genius. Even the 
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great Bacon treats with ridicule the idea of 
confining proportion to rules, or of produ- 
cing beauty by selection. ** A man cannot 
^* tell, (fays he,) whether Apelles or Alb^rl 
*' Durer were the more trifler : whereof thd 
^* one would make a personage by geome-^ 
*• trical proportions ; the other, by takings 
** the best parts out of divers faces, to make 
** one excellent. ....*. The painter, (he 
** adds,) must do it by a kind of felicity, 

♦• . . . and not by rule *. ** 

'I- '1 

^ It is not safe to question any opinion of 
so great a writer, and so profound' "a 
thinker, as undoubtedly Bacon was. But 
he studies brevity to excess ; and there- 
fore his meaning is sometimes doubtful.! 
If he means that beauty has nothing to dp i 
V/ith rule, he is mistaken. There is a 
ttile, obtained out of general nature, to 
contradict which is to fall into deformity .- ; 
Whenever any thing is xlone beyond this 
rule, it is in virtue of some other rule which 

* Essays, p. 252, edit. 162^* 
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is foUbWed along with it, but which doeshdt 
contradict it. Every thing which is wrought 
with certainty, is wrought upon some prin- 
ciple* If it is not, it cannot; be repeated/ 
If by felicity is meant any thing of chance 
or hazard > or something born with a man< 
and not earned, I cannot agree with this 
great philosopher. Every object which 
pleases must give us pleasure upon some 
ceijain _principl^s : but as the objects of 
pleasure are almost infinite, , so their princi- 
. pies vary without end, and every man finds 
• them out, not by felicity or successful ha« 
3tard, but by care and sagacity* 

To the principle I have laid dowii|,' 
^Aat the idea of beauty in each species of 
^beiqgs is an invariable one, it may be ob^ 
' jecte d, th at in every particular species there 
^ \ ajto^^^TSentral form^, which aHpseparate 
^ and distinct from each other, and yet are un- 
deniably beautiful ; that in the human figure^ 
for instance, the beauty of Hercules is one, 
of the Gladiator another, of the Apollo an- 
other; which makes so many different ideas 
of beauty. 
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It is true, indeed, that thefe figures 
are each perfect in th^ir kind, though of 
difierent characters and proportions; but 
ttilL none of them is the representation of an 
individual, but of a class. And as there k one 
general form, which, as I have faid, jt?e- 
longs to the human kind at large, so in each 
of these classes there is one common idea 
and cen&al form, which is the abstract of 
the various individual forms belonging <o_ 
that class. Thus, though the forms of child- 
hood and age differ exceedingly, there is ,a^ 
common form in childhood, and a common / 
form in age, which is the more perfejct, as j 
it is more remote from all peculiarities. 
But I must add further, that though the 
moft perfect forms of each of the general 
divisions of the hiiman figure are ideal, and . 
superior to any individual form of that class ; 
yet the highefl perfection of the human fi- 
gure is not to be found in any one of them. 
It is not in the Hercules, nor in the Gladia-r ; 
tor, nor in the Apollo ; but in that form ; 
which is taken from them all, and which par- , 
takes equally of the activity of the Gladiator^ 
of the delicacy of the Ajpollo, and of th« 
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Miuscular strength of the Hercules. For 
perfect beauty in any species must combine j 
all the characters which are beautiful in that ,' 
species^ It cannot consist in any ocne to the 
exclusion of the rest: no one, therefore, 
mHSt.be predominant, that no one may be 
'^ficient. 

The knowledge of these different charac^ 
tcrs, and the power of separating and distin- 
guishing them, is undoubtedly necessary to 
the painter, who is to vary his compositions 
with figures of various forms and proper-* 
/ tions, though he is never to lose sight 
' of the general idea of perfection in each 
kind. 

There i«, likewise, a kind of symmetry, 
or proportion, which may properly be said to 
belong to deformity. A figure lean or cor- 
pulent, tall or short, though deviating from 
beauty, may still have a certain union of the 
various part^, which may contribute to make 
them on the whole not unpleasing. 

When the Artist has by diligent attention 
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acquired a clear and distinct idea of beauty 
and symmetry ; when he has reduced the^' 
variety of nature to the abstract idea; his 
next task will be ^o becpme. acquainted with 
the genuine habits ofl nature, as distinguished 
froiij/fhP^CpCf^^^ ^9^ in the same 

ii>aixner,. and on the same principles, as he 
^s. acquired the knowledge of the real forms 
of qat^r^i distinct from accidental deformity, 
Jie,i»pst epd:eavour to separate simple chaste 
natm;^ from tho^e adventitious, those afFec- 
ted and fo|Tce(|/airajor actions, with which 
she is ^loaded hy modern education. 

Perha{)S I cannot better explain what I 
mean, thftan by reminding you of what was 
taught vs by the Professor of Anatomy, in 
respect to the natural position and movement 
gfthf f^et.. He observed, that the fashion 
qf turning them outwards was contrary to 
the intent of nature, as might be seen from 
jthe structure of the bones, and from the 
-weakness that proceeded from that manner 
of standing. To this we may add the erect 
position of the head, the projection of the 
chest, the walking with straight knees, and 
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t many such actions, which we know to be 

merely the result of fashion, and what Aature 
never warranted, as we are sure that we 
have been taught them when children. 

I have mentioned but a few of these 
instances, in which vanity or caprice hive 
I contrived to distort and disfigure thie hiiman 
' form: your own recollection will add to 
these a thousand more of iH-understoo4 
methods, which have been practised to dis- 
guise nature, among our dancing-masters, 
hair-dressers, and tailors, in their various 
schools of deformity*. 

However the mechanrck and orniamental 
\ arts may sacrifice to fashion, she tmist be 

entirely excluded from the Art of Painting; 
the painter must never mistake this capri- 
cious changeling for the genuine offspring of 

** ♦ Those," says Quintilian, " who arc taken with 
«* the outward shew of things, thmk that tbore i% xmce 
^ beauty in persons, who are tpinined, curled, an4 
*' painted, than uncorrupt nature can give; as if beauty 
" were merely the effect of the corruption of man? 
^' ners." R. 



Djrtjurejh he mujt J^Xfst himself of all pre- 
judices in favour; xif.^is ^gc or cojunUy; he 
4|i^4 ^i^g^rd all Ipcal z[\d »teipporajy^ Qma- 
jx)ent3, and Ipokc^ly OIL those ^ggieralhabit^ 
w^ch are i^ery wh?re a^id alway/the*samp, 
hi?. ^4f^J5Pssps his works to jthe people olpvery 
.^i^ntxy and ey^ ,Wr:^.; ^ ^^^^^ ^^^, P^&- 
»terity^ to be his , spectators, : ai^d says with 
Zeuxis, in aternitatm^ingo^o 

-. The nj^leifjtpf sep^W^ing jnodern fashions / 
frqm the habits cdf nature, le^s to that ridicu-| 
Jous style which h^been practised by ^soqie 
paintersi wl^p h^ye givep t9 Grecian Heroes 
the air$ and graces practised in .the court of 
||f Lewis the Fourteenth ; an absurdity 
almost as great as it would have heen. tp 
liaye dressed them after the fa^ion of thut 
court. ...-,,.. ' 

To avoid thi$ error, however^ ,^nd, to 
jretain the true simplicity of nature, is a ta$)c 
more difficult tjban at fjrst sigljt ifi may 
appeax. The prqiudices m ikvour of the 
fashions and customs that we^haye beep used 
tOy and which are justly called a second 
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nature, make it toodfteh tlifiifcuh tadlirtin- 
gliish that which is natural'' from tha^whieh 
is the- result off educatiort; they fire^uenfly 
even give a predilectibain 'favour of thie! arti- 
ficial modcj and almost evejgr' one fe apt to 
be guided by those local prtejadlces, who- has 
]iot> chastised his mind/and 'regulated the 
iflstability of his affections by the' eternal 
invariable idea of nature, v ^ - 



Here then, as before, we must have 
recouke to the Ancientls^ as instructors. It is 
from a careful study of their workis tfcat you 
'will be enabled to attain to the rfeal simplicity 
of n?Lture; they -will- suggest ntofty^ observa- 
tions, which vjrduld probably escape ydu, if 
your study 'were confined to^iiature alone. 
And, indeed, I ckhnot help suspecting, that 
in this instance the ancients had an easier task 
than the moderns. They had, probably, 
iittle'ontdthing to unlea'rn, as their 'manners 
were nearly approaching to this desirable 
simplicity ; while the modern artist, before 
he can see the truth of things, rs obliged to 
remove a veil, with which the fashion of 
the times has thc>ught proper to cover her, 
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: Hdvmg.gQtte thus J6it in our investigation 
of the great Sityle ifl painting; if we noWj 
should suppose th^ the artist has,forpiedthe| 
true id^a of I^eauty^ which enables him toj 
give his works a correct and perfect designij/ 
if r M^e s^hould suppose also, that he has ac- \ 
quired a knowledge of the unadulterated | 
kahits of nature^ which gives him simpli- 
city; the fc&f of his task is, perhaps, less 
than is generally imagined. Beauty and 
simplicity have so great a share in the com« 
position .of a great style, that he who has 
acquired them has little else to leam. It 
must hot, indeed, be forgotton, that there 
is a nobleness of conceptipn, which goes 
beyondfany t^ing in tTie^meire exhibition eveii 
of perfect fo:^ ; there is an art of animating 
anAiJignifying the figures with intellectual 
grandeur, of impressing the appearance of 
philosophick; wisdom, or heroick virtue* 
This ;can only be acquired by him that 
et>larges thefphere of his understanding by a 
yariety of knowledge, and warms his ima* 
giaationwith the best productions ofantient 
and modern poetry. 
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' A hand thus exercised, and a mind thus 
instructed, will bring the art to an higher 

Segree of excellence than^ perhaps, it has 
itherto attained jn this country. Such a 
student will disdain the humbler walks^ of 
paintin^^, which, however profitable, can 
never assure him a permanent tepu^itfen* 
He will leave the meaner artist servifclf 
to suppose that those are the best pietttres, 
which are most likely to deceive the sptc^ 
tator. He will permit the lower painter, 
like the florist or collector of sheUs, to 
; exhibit the 'minute discriminations^ V/hitfli 
j distinguish one object of the same spedes 
I from another; while he, Mke the philoscv- 
r pher, will consider nature in the absiraptt 
i and represent in every one of his figures 'th« 
\ character of its species* 

If deceiving the eye were the only busitiesi 
of the art, there is no doubt, indeed, but tWe 
minute painter would bje mbre zpt to fucceetf t 
but it i^ not the eye, it is the miirf^ Which, 
the painter of^ genius desires toaddress ; nc» 
iHmwill he waste a mortient upon thbs* 
smaller objedts, which only serve to catch 
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the gense, to divide the attention, and to 
counteract his great design of speaking to the 
heart. 

. This is the ambition which I wish to ex^ 
cite in your minds ; and the object I have 
had in my view, throughout this discourse^ 
is that one great idea, Which givies to painting 
its tfrue' dignity, which entitles it to the name 
6f a Liberal Art, and ranks it as a sister of 
ptteiry. 

It may ^ossiMy have happened to^ many 
young stud^t^, whose application was suf-^ 
ficient to overcome all difficulties, and whose 
nttnds wer€ capable of embracing the most 
extensive vi«ws, that they have, by a wrong 
direction originally given, spent their lives 
inr the meaner walks of painting, without ever 
knowiag' there was a nobler to pursue. 
Albert Dwe^, as Vasa^ri has justly remarked y 
WooM, probably, have been one of the firsf 
painters of his age, (and he lived in an era of 
great artists,) had he been initiated irtto tho^e 
great principles of the art, which were so 
well understood and practised by his conteai'^ 
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poraries in Italy, Butunluckily having never 
seen or heard of any other manner, he, with- 
out doubt, considered his own as perfect. 

As for the various departihents of painting, 
which do not presume to make such high 
pretensions, they are many. None of. them 
are without their merit, though none enter 
into competition with this universal presiding 
idea of the art. The painters who have 
applied themselves more particularly to low 
and vulgar characters, and who express with 
precision the various shades of passion, as 
they are exhibited by vulgar minds, (such 
\ as we see in the works of Hogarth,) deserve 
; great praise ; but as their genius has been 
employed on low and confined subjects, the 
praise which we give must be as limited as its 
object. The merry-making, or quarrelling 
of the Boors of Teniers ; the same sort of 
productions of Brouwer, or Ostade, are cix- 
cellent in their kind ; and the excellende and 
its praise will be in proportion, as, in those 
limited subjects, and peculiar forms, they in- 
troduce more or less of the expression of those 
passions, as they appear in general and mo; 
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enlarged nature. This principle may be ap- 
plied to the Battle-pieces of Bourgognone^ 
the French Gallantries of Watteau, and even 
beyond the exhibition of animal life, to the 
Landscapes of Qlaude Lorraine, and the 
Sea- Views of Vandervelde. All these painjt-^^. 
ers have, in general, the sanne right, in dif- ] 
ferent degrees, to the name of a painter, / 
which a satirist, an epigrammatist, a son-/ 
neteer, a writer of pastorals, or descriptive 
poetry, has to that of a poet. 

In the same rank, and perhaps of not so, 
great merit, is the cold paii^ter of portraits^! 
But his correct and just imitation of his ob-; 
ject has its merit. Even the painter of stillv 
lifei whose highest ambition is to give a! 
^linute representation of every part of those 
low objects which he sets before him, de- 
serves praise in proportion to his attainment ; 
because no part of this excellent art, so much 
the ornament of polished life, is destitute of 
value and use. These, however, are by no 
means the views to which the mind of the 
student ought to he primarily directed . Having 
begun by aiming at better things, if from 
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particular inclination, or from the tt^te 6f 

the time and place he lives in, w from ne« 

cessity, or from failure in tHe highest «• 

I tempts, he is obliged to descend lower, he 

I will bring into the lower sphere of art a gran-* 

I deur of composition and character, that will 

raise and ennoble his works far above their 

natural rank. 

A man is not weak, though he may not be 

able to wield the club of Hercules ; . nor does 

a man always practise that which he esteems 

Ae best; but does that which he can best do. 

In moderate attempts, there are many waBte 

(" open to the artist. But as the idea of beauty 

! is of necessity but one, so there can be but 

J one great mode of painting; the leading 

principle of which I have endeavoured tor 

explain. 

I should be sorry, if what is here riefcom- 
mended, should be at all understood to coun- 
tenance a careless or indetermined manner of 
painting. For though the painter is to over- 
look the accidental discriminations of nature, 
he is to exhibit distinctly, and with precision. 
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the general forms of thingj, A firm and 
determined outline is one of the charafteris- 
tics of the great style in painting; and let me 
add, that he who possesses the knowledge of 
the exact form which every part of nature\ 
ought to have, will be fond of expressing! 
that knowledge with correctness and precision 
in all his works. 

To conclude; I have endeavoured to re- 
duce the idea of beauty to general principles: 
and I had the pleasure to observe that the 
Professor of Painting proceeded in the same 
method, when he shewed you that the arti- 
fice of contrast was founded but on one prin- 
ciple. I am convinced that this is the only 
means of advancing science ; of clearing the 
mind from a confused heap of contradictory 
observations, that do but perplex and puzzle 
the student, when he compares them, or mis- 
guide him if he gives himself up to their 
authority : bringing them under one general 
head, can alone give rest and satisfaction to 
an inquisitive mind. 
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CJ^XRM* jpEA5, THE PRIISIDINO PRINCIPLE WHICH 
RBGULATES FVERYt PART. OF ART ; INVENTION, EX- 
PRESSION, COLOURING, AND /drapery. — TWO T)IS- 
TIN€T STYLES JN HISTORY-PAINTING ; T?f E GRAND, . 
AHIX. TH'E ORMAMEVTAL. — TOM, SCHOOLS IK WHICIt 

.. ^ACi^ IS TO »E FOUND. — THE COMPOSITJS STYLE.— • 
THE STYLE FORMED ON LOCAL CUSTOMS AND HABJT^j^ 
PR A PARTIAL VJEW OF NATURE.. 

The value and rank of every art is ia 
proportion to the mental labour employed 
jn it, or the mental pleasure produced by it. 
As this principle is observed or neglected, our 
profession becomes either a liberal art, or a 
mechanical trade. In the hands of one man 
it makes the highest pretensions, as it is ad- 
dressed to the noblest faculties : in those of 
another it is reduced to a mere matter of orna- 
ment ; and the painter has but the humble 
province of furnishing our apartmqxts with 
elegance^ 
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This exertion of mind, which is the only 
circumstance that truly ennobles our Art, 
makes the great distinction between the Ro- 
man and Venetian schools. I have formerly 
observed that perfect form is produced by 
leaving out particularities, and retaining only 
general ideas : I shall now iendeavourto shew 
that this principle, which I have proved to 
|>e metaphysically just, extends itself to every 
part of the Art; that it gives what is caHedthe 
grandjfyle^ to Invention, to compos itibn, tcxEx*. 
^ression, and even to Colouring and Drapery, 

Invention in Painting dotes-ftotitnjdyLthc 
invention of the subject; for that is concunortf* 
supplied by the Poet or Historian. With re- 
spect to the choice> no subject can- be proper 
A that is not generally interesting. It ought to be 
either some eminent instance of heroick action i, 
or heroic k suffering. There must be some- 
thing either in the action, or in the object, in 
which men are universally concerned, and 
which powerfully strikes upon the publick 
sympathy. 

• Strictly fpeaking, indeqd, no subject can 
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he of universal, hardly can it be of general, 
concern ; but there are events and charac- 
ters so popularly known in those countries^ 
where oujr Art is in request, that thejr may 
be considerCfd as sufficiently general for all 
our purposes. Such are the great events of 
Greek and Roman fable and history, which 
^arly education, and the usual course o^ 
reading, have made familiar and interesting 
to all Europe, without being degraded by 
the vulgarism .of ordinary life in any country. 
Such too are the capital subjects of scrip- 
ture history, which, beside their general no- 
toriety, become venerable by their connec*« 
tion with our religion* 

As it is required that the subject selected 
should be a general one, it is no less neces- 
sary that it should be kept unembarrassed 
Q ?yith whatever may any way serve to divide 
the attention of the spectator. Whenever a 
story is related, every man forms a picture 
in his mind of the action and expression 
of the persons employed. The power of 
%^ representing this mental picture on canvass 
^ is what we call invention in a Painter. And 

VOL. I. G 
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as in the conception of this* ideal pictui%*r 
the mind does not enter into the minute pe- 
culiarities of the dress, furniture, or scene of 
action ; so when the Painter aomestorej^resent 
it, he contrives those little neoessaVy conccmu^ 
tant circumstances in such a manner, thatthey 
shall strike the spectator no more than th^ 
did himself in his firstconceptionof thestory^ 

I am very ready to allow, that some cir- 
cumstances of minuteness atKi particularity 
frequently tend to giveiaA air of truth to a 
piece, and to interest the spectator in art exu 
traordinaiy manner. Such circumstances 
therefore cannot wholly be rejected : but if 
there be any thing in the Art which requires 
peculiar nicety of disdtrtunent, it is the 4is- 
positi6n of these minute circumstantial parts ; 
which, according to the judgement cm* 
ployed in the choice, become so useful to 
truth, or so injurious to grandeur. 

However, the usual and most dangtro^ 
error is oh the side of minuteness ; and there*-, 
fore 1 think caution most necessary where 
most have failed. The general idea tonsti- 
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tutes real exceilence. A!I smaller things, 
howtver perfect in their way, are to be sa- 
crificed without inercjr to the greater. The 
Painter wiH not enquire what things may 
be admitted without much censure : he will 
not think ft enough to shew that they may 
be there; he will shew that they must bt 
there; that their absence would render his 
picture maimed aaid defective. 

Thus, fhbugh to the principal group a se- 
cond tr third be added, and a second and 
third mass of light, care must be yet takea 
that these subcmlhiate actions and lights, 
neither each in particular, nor all together* 
come into any degree of competition with 
the principal; they should merely make a 
part of that whole which would be imper- 
fect without them. To every Jcind of paint- 
ing this rule may be applied/ Even in por- 
traits, the grace, and, we may add, the 
likeness, consists more in taking the genera^ 
air, than in observing the exact similitude ojf 
ev«y feature. 

Thus figures must have a ground 

G a 
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whereon to startd ; they must be doathed j 
there must be a back-ground ; there must 
be light and shadow : but none of these 
ought to appear to have taken up any part 
of the artist's attention. They should be 
so managed as not even to catch that of 
ihe spectator. We know well enough, when 
we anialyze a piece, the difficulty and the 
subtilty with which an artist adjusts the 
back-ground, drapery, and masses of light ; 
we know that a considerable part of the 
grace and effect of his picture depends upon 
them ; but this art is, 30 much concealed, 
even to a judicious eye, that no remains of 
any of these subordinate parts occur to the 
memory when the picture is not present. 

The great end of the art is to strike the 
imagination. The Painter therefore is to 
make no ostentation of the means by which 
this is done; the spectator is only to feel the 
result in his bosom. An inferior artist is 
unwrlling that any part of his industry 
should be lost upon the spectator. He takes 
as much pains to discover, as the greater ar- 
tist does to conceal, the marks of his subor- 

3 
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dinate assiduity* ^ la works of- the lower 
kind, every thiag appears studied, and en<- 
cumbered ; it is. all boastful art, and open af- 
fectation. Theignorant often part from such 
pictures with wonder in their mouths^ and 
indifferencer in their hearts* 

But it is not enough in Invention that the 
Artist should restrain and keep under all the 
inferior parts of his subject ; he must some-* 
times deviate from vulgar and strict historical 
truth, in pursuing the grandeur of his design. 

How much the great style exacts from its 
professors to conceive and represent their 
subjects in a poetical manner, not confined 
to mere matter of fact, may be seen in the 
Cartoons of RafFaelle. In air the pictures in 
which the painter has represented the apostles, 
he has drawn them with great nobleness j he 
hasfgiven them as much dignity as the human 
figure is capable of receiving ; yet we are ex- 
pressly told in scripture they had no such re- 
fiipectabje appearance; and of St. Paul in 
particular, we are told by himself, that his 
Mf'/y presence was me^/i. Alexander is said 
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to have been of a low stature : a Painter ought 
not so to represent him. Age&ilaus was lo w» 
lame, and of a meaa appearance: none of 
these defects ought to appear in a piece of 
which he is the hero. In conformity to 
custom, I call this part of the art History 
Painting ; it ought to be called Poetical, as in 
reality it is. 

All this is not falsifying any fact; it is 
taking an allowed poetical licence. A painter 
of portraks retains the individual likeness ; a 
painter of history shews the man by shewing 
his actions. A painter must compemsate the 
natural deficiencies of his art. He has but 
one, sentence to utter, but one moment toex« 
hibit. . He cannot, like the poet or histopian, 
expatiate, and impress, the mind with great 
veneration for the character of the hero 'or 
saint he represents, though he lets us know 
at the same time, that the saint was deformed, 
or the hero lame. The Painter has no other 
means of giving an idea of the dignity of the 
mind, but ^ by that external appearance which 
grandeur of thought does generally, though 
not always, impress on the countenance ; and 
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hy that corfespondonce ^ figure to senti- 
ment and situationf, which aU naen wish,.buj 
cannot xommand. The Paiuter, who may, 
|n thi& one particular attain with ease wha| 
others desiw in vain, ought to give all jhj^^ 
be possibly can, since there are so many cir-ii 
Fumstances of true greatness that he cannot 
give at all. He cannot make liy^s hero talk 
like a great man ; he must make . hijQPi look 
like one. For which reason, heoiight to be 
well studied in the analysis of those circum- 
stances , which constitute dignity of appear- 
ance in reallife, ^ 

As in Inventicm, so likewise in £%prbssioni 
caie muft be taken not to run into particu^ 
larities. ThQse expres^sions alone should be 
given to the figures which their respective 
situations generally produce. Nor is thi« 
enough s . each pei/son should also have, that 
expression which men. of his rank gene«» 
jrally exhibit. The joy, or the grief of a 
character o^ dignity, k not to be expressed in 
the same manner as a similar passion in a 
vulgar face. Upon this principle, Bernini, 
perhaps, may be subject to censure. This 
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sculptor, in many respects admirable, hw 
given a very mean expression to his fetatui 
of David, who is represented as jusl going 
to throw the stone from the sling ; and irt 
order to give if the expression of energy, he 
has made him biting his under-lip. This 
expression is far from being general, and still 
farther from being dignified. He might 
have seen it in an instance or two i and h^ 
mistook accident for generality. 

With respect to Colouring, though it tnay 
appear at first a part of painting merely me^ 
chanical, yet it still has its rules, arid th^fe^ 
grounded upon that presiding principlb'v^lweh 
regulates both the great and the little in the 
study of a painter. By this, the first effect 
of the picture is produced; and as this is 
performed, the spectator as he walks the gal- 
lery, will stop, or pass along. To give a 
general air of grandeur at first view, all tri- 
fling or artful play of little lights, or an at- 
tention to a variety of tints is to be avoided ; 
a quietness and simplicity must reign ov^r 
the whole work ; to which a breadth of ufjl- 
forn^ , arid simple colour, will very much cdn-r 
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wibute. Grandeur of effect is produced by 
two different ways, which seem entirely op- 
posed to each other* One is^ by reducing 
the colours to little more than chiara osciiro, 
which was^ often the practice of the Bo^ 
lognian schools ; and the other, by making 
the colours very distinct and forcible, such as 
we see in those of Rome and Florence j but 
still, the presiding principle of both those 
manners is simplicity. ' Certainly, nothing 
can oe more simple than monotony j and the 
distinct blue, red, and 3rellow colours which 
aw seen in the draperies of the Roman and 
Florentine schools, though they have not that 
kind of harmony which 16 produced by a va- 
riety of broken and transparent colours, have 
that effect of grandeur which was intended. 
Perhaps these distinct colours strike the mind 
more forcibly, from there not being any great 
union between them; as martial musick, 
which is intended to rouse the nobler pas- 
sions, has its efiect from the sudden and 
strongly marked transitions from one note to 
another, which that style of musick requires ; 
whilst in that which is intended to move 
the softer passions, the notes imperceptibly 
melt into one another. 
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In the same manner m the historical Pain|ef 
never enters into the detail of colours, so oei^ 
ther does he debase his conceptions with mi^ 
nute attention to the discriminati<ms of Dra*^ 
pery. ' It is the inferior style that marks the 
variety of stuffs. With him, the cloathing 
is neither woollen, nor linen, nor silk, sattin. 
or velvet : it is drapery ; it is nothing more« 
The art of disposing the foldings of the dm^ 
pery makes a veiy considerable part of the 
painter's study. To make it merely natdral» 
is a mechanical operation, to which neither 
genius or taste are. requircK^j wheresis, it re« 
quires the nicest; judgement to disp9|^ t\A 
drapery, so that the folds shall hav0 an 0asy 
communication, and gracefully follow each 
other, with such natural negligence as to look 
like the effect of chance, and at the samQ 
time shew the figure under it to the utmost 
advantage. 

Carlo Maratti was of opinion, that the dis^ 
position of drapery was a moredifficult art 
than even that of drawing the human figure ^ 
that a Student might be more easily taught 
the latter than the fc^mer; as the itiles oi 
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drapery, be «aid, could ikH' be- s<p well ascer-^ 
tained as those for delineating, a CQrrectfwm. 
This, perhaps, is a proof how willingly we 
favour our own peculiar excellence. Carlo 
Maratti is said to have vali^ himself parti- 
eularly upon his skill in Ibis part of his art 1 
yet in him^ the disposition appears so o$^en« 
piously artificial, that he ia inferior to Raf- 
iisiellei ^ven in that which ^*Ye him his best 
€s}aim to repu^tatjOPv 

Such i$: th*t gfeat piiinciple by whidi we 
must be directed in the nobler branches of 
Mr art. XIpon this principle, the Roman; 
the Florentine, the Bologpnese schools, have 
formed their practice j and by this they have 
deservedly obtained the highest praise. These 
are the thrte great schools of the world in 
the epick style. The best of the French 
school, Poussin, Le Sueur, and Le Bruri, 
have formed themselves upon these models, 
and consequently maybe said, though French- 
men, to be a colony from the Roman school. 
Next to these, but in a very different style of 
excellence, we .may rank the Venetian, toge- 
ther with the Flemtshand the Dutch schools^ 
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all jpmfessing to depart from the great pur- 
poses of paiatjngt and catching at applause 
by inferior qualities. 

I am not ignorant that some will censure 
tf\Q for placing the Venetians in this inferior 
€:}ass» and many of the warmest admirers of 
painting will think them unjustly degraded; 
but I wish not to be misunderstood. Thougii 
I can by no means allow them to hold any 
rank with the nobler schools of paintkig, 
they accomplished perfectly . the thing they 
attempted. But as mere elegance is their 
principal object, as they seem more willing 
to dazzle than to effect, it can be no injury 
to them to suppose that their practice is use- 
ful only to its proper end. But what may 
heighten the elegant may degrade the sublime. 
There is a simplicity, and I may add, severity^ 
in the great manner, which is, I am afraid, 
almost incompatible with this cMnparatively 
t,ensual style* 

. : Tintoret, Paul. Veronese^ and others of 
tiie Venetian school, seem to ha.ve painted 
with no other purpose than tabe admired for 
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their skill and expertness in the mechanism 
of painting, and to mafeea parsde of that artp 
which, as I before pbserved, the higher styje 
requires its followers to conceal. , , 

In a conference of the, French Academy, 
at which were present Le Biun, Sebastian. 
Boui-don, and ^1 the en^in^M: Artists of*i^t 
age, one of the academicians desired tP. h^ye 
their opinion on th^ conduct of Paul Vero- 
nese, who, though a Paiater of great consi- 
deration, had, contrary to th^ strict rules of 
art, in his^ picture of Perseus and Andronrteda^ 
represented the principal figure in shade^ 
To this question no satisfactory answer was 
then given. But I will venture to say, that if 
they had considered .the class of the Artist, and 
raiikefd him as an ornamental Painter, there 
would have been no difficulty in answering 
•* -T-It was unreasonable to expect what was 
** never intended. His intention was solely 
'< to produce an effect of light and shadow j 
•* every thing was to be sacrificed to that 
^' intent, and the capricious composition of 
•* that picture suited very well with the' 
«« style which he professed.'* 
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' Young minds tre indeed too apt to be cap* 
tivated by this splimdour of styles and thai 
of the Venetians is particularly pleading i fof 
by thern^ all those parts of the Art that gav^ 
pleasure to the eye or sense, have been culti- 
vated with care, and carried to the degree 
nearest to perfection » The powers exened 
In the' mechanical part of the Art have be«fl 
called *ii>t /affgwaget>f PainterT} Uit we may 
say, that it is but poor eloquence which on^ 
shews that the orator can talk. Words 
should be employed as the means, not a6 the 
end? language is the instmment^ convfctJMft 
IS the work% ^ ' ^^ 

The language of Painting must indeed be 
allowed these masters ; but even in that^ ihiy 
have shewn more copioiisness' than choice; 
and more luxuriancy than judgement* If %ve 
consider the uninteresting subjects of their 
invention, or at least the tininteresling 
manner in which they are treated; if we at- 
tend to their caprici6us^ composition, thdt 
violent and affected- contrasts, whether of 
figures oi: of light and shadow, Ae richteeSS 
of their drapery j and at the same time; th6. 
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tnfeati ^(kct which the discrimination of 
Stuffs gives to their pictures; if to these we 
add their total inattention to expression; and 
then reflect on the conceptions and the learn** 
ing of Michael Angdo, or the simplicity of 
Raifaelie» we can no longer dwell on the 
comparison • Even in colouring, if we ccftn- 
pare the quietaess and cbastity of the Bc^g^ 
nese pentil to the- bustle atid tiimult that fin* 
eveiy-pttrt of a Venetian picture^ without Ae 
feast attempt ^ to interest the passions, theif 
boasted art will appear a mere struggle With-, 
out effects a.tdrt^ld by an iiiot^ fuH of sound 
^nifufyi Unifying nothing-^ 

Such as suppose that the great style might 
l^^ify'^be blended with tlie omahiental, 
that « the simple, grave and majestick dignity 
of l^atl^Ikf could unite with the glow and 
bustle of a Paolo, or Tintoret, are totally 
mistaken. Hie principles by which each 4* 
Mtain^ are so contrary to each' other j thit 
they sfetetti, in mytopinion-, incompatible, and 
as impossible to exi«t together,- as that in the 
mind the most «ublime ideas and the lowest ^ 

sensugltty should at the same time be uruted« . 
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The subjeicts of the Voietia^ Painters arrf 
mostly such as give therh an opportuiiity;of 
introducing a great number of figures 5 . siich 
as feasts; marriages, and processions, publick 
inartyrdoms, or miracles. I can easily con- 
ceive that P^ul Veronese, if he were as^ked, 
would say, that no subject was proper for an 
hislqrical picture, but such as admitted at 
least fpfty figures; for in a less number, ho 
would assert, there could be no opportunity 
of «l^e Painter's shewing his art in compo- 
sition, his dexterhy of managing and dispo-* 
sing the masses of light and groups of figuneSp 
and of introducing a variety of Eastern dresses 
and characters in their rich stuffs. 

But the thing is very different, with a pupU 
of the greater schools. Annibale . Carracci 
thought twelve figures sufficient for any 
€tory : he conceived that more would contri- 
bute to no end but to fill space ; that they 
would be but cold spectators of the general 
action, or» to use his own expression, that 
they would be figures to be let. Besides, it is 
impossible for a picture composed of so 
piany parts to have that effect so indispensa-» 
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bly necessary to grandeur, that of one coni«# 
pkte wholes However contradictorjrit may 
be in geoinetry^ it is true in taste, that many 
little thmgs will not make a great one. 
The Sublime impresses the mind at once 
with one great idea ; it is a single blow : th^ 
Elegant indeed may be. produced by repeti- 
tioa; by an accumulation of many minute 
circumstances. 

However great the difference is between 
the composition of the Venetian, and the 
'r?g: of the Italian fichbols,: there is full as 
gr^t ft disparity in the effect of their pic- 
tures asx produced by colours. And though 
in this respect the Venetians must be al- 
lowed extraordinary skill, yet even that 
^skUlf as they have employed it, will but 
ill correspond with the great style. Their 
colouring is not only too brilliant, but, I will 
VjOiture to say, too harmonious^ to produce 
that solidity, steadiness, and simplicity of 
©flSjctjt which heroick subjects require, and 
^hich simple or grave colours only cati 
give to a work.^ That they are to be caU4 
tiouily studied by t^Q^ whp vt ajmbitious 

vot. I. n 
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of treading the great walk of history, it 
confirmed, if it wants confirmation, by the 
greatest of all authorities, Michael Angelo. 
This wonderful man, after having seen a 
picture by Titian, told Vasari who accom- 
paniecl him *, ** that he liked much his 
•'colouring and manner;" but then he 
added, ** that it was a pity the Venetian 
•* painters did not learn to draw correctly in 
•* their early youth, and adopt a better man- 
** ner of study. ^^ 

By this it appears, that the principal at- 
tention of the Venetian painters, in the opi- 
nion of Michael Angelo, seemed to be en- 
grossed by the study of colours, to the neg- 
lect of the ideal beauty ofform^ or propriety 
of expression. But if general censure was 
given to that school from the sight of a pic- 
ture of Titian, how much more heavily 
and more justly, would the censure fall on 

♦ Dicendo, che molto gli piaceva il colorito suo,-.e 
lamaniera; ma che era un peccato, che a Vcnezia non 
s'imparasse da principio a difegnare bene, e che non ha- 
iressano que' pittori miglior modo nello studio. Vaf. torn. 
ill. p. 226. Vita^ Tiziano. 
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Paolo Veron^se^ andrtiore especially . oa 
I^in(;oret? Arid here I cannot avoid citing 
Visari's opinion of the style and manner of 
Tintoret. ** Of all the extraordinary geni- 
** uses */' says he, ** that have practised the 
** art of painting,, for wild, capricious, ex- 
** (ravagant and fantastical inventions, for 
** furious impetuosity and boldness in the 
•* exiscution of his work, there is none like 
** Tintoret; his strange whimsies are even 
** beyond extravagance, and his works seem 
** to be produced rather by chance, than in 
** consequence of any previous design, 
** as if he wanted to convince the world that 
•* the art was a trifle, and of the most easy 
•* attainment." 

For my own part, when I speak of the 

* Nelle cose della pittura, stravagante, capriccioso, 
presto, eresoluto, ct ilpiu terribile cervello, cheliabbia 
havuto mai la pittura, come si puo vedere in tutte le su^ 
opere ; e ne' componimenti delle storie, JEanflistiche, c 
£atte da lui diversamente, e fuori dell' usp ctegli altri 
pittori : anzi ha superato la stravaganza, con le nuove, 
c capricciose inventioni, e strani ghiribizzi del suo 
intellaio, che ha lavorato a caso, e senza disegno^ quasi 
monstrando che quest' arte e una baia. 

Hi 
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Vsnetiitn painters, I wish to be understood 
to mean Paolo Veronese and Tintoret, tb 
the exchision of Titian; for though his 
style is not so pure as that of ttiany other of 
the Italian schools, yet theri is a sort of se-^ 
natorid dignity about him, which, however 
aukward in his imitators, seems to be- 
come him exceedingly. His poitMit^ 
alone, from the nobleness ahd simplicity of 
character which he always gave them, will 
entitle him to the greatest respect, as he un- 
doubtedly stands in the first rank in this 
branch, of the art. 

It is not with Titim, hat with the sedu- 
cing qualities of the two former, that 1 
could wish to caution you against being too 
much captivated. These are the p^rs^ns 
who may be said to have exhausted all the 
powers of florid eloquence, to debauch the 
young and unexperienced ; and have, with- 
out doubt, been the cause of turning off the 
attention of the connoisseur and of the 
patron of art, as well as that of the painter, 
from those higher excellencies of which the 
art is capable, and which ought to be re^. 
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quired in every considerable production. By 
them, and their imitators, a style merely 
drnamental has been disseminated through- 
out all Europe. Rubens carried it to Flan- 
ders ; Voet to France ; and Lucca Giordino, 
to Spain and Naples. 

The Venetian is indeed the most splendid 
of the schools of elegance; and it is not 
without reason, that the best performances 
in this loweF school are valued higher than 
the second rate performances of those above 
them t fojr every picture has value when it 
has a decided character, and is excellent in 
its kind. But the student must take care 
not to be so much dazzled with this splen- 
dour, as to be tempted to imitate what 
must%ltimately lead from perfection. Pous* 
sin, whose eye was always steadily fixed oaf 
the Sublime, has been often heard to sayi 
*^ That a particular attention to colouring 
'* was an obstacle to the Student, in his pro- 
^' gress to the great end and design of the 
^^art; and that he who attaches himself 
^^ t9 this principal end, will acquire by 
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•* practice a reasonable good method of 
** colouring.**' • , 

- Though it be allowed that elaborate har* 
mony of colouring, a brilliancy of tints, a 
soft and gradual transition from one to an- 
other, present to the eye, what an harmo-. 
nious concert of musick does to the ear, it 
must be remembered, that painting is not 
merely a gratification of the sight. Such 
excellence, though properly cultivated, 
where nothing higher than elegance is in- 
tended, is weak and unworthy of regard, 
when the work aspires to grandeur spid 
sublimity. 

The same reasons that have been urged to 
shew that a mixture of the Venetia#siyie 
cannot improve the great style, will hold 
good in regard to the Flemish and Dutch 
schools. Indeed the Flemish school, of 

* Que cette application $inguliere n'etpit qu'un obsta- 
cle pour empccher de parvenir au yeritabk but de la 
^einture, & celui qui s'attache au principal, acquiert 
par la pratique une assez belle maniere de peihdre. 
Cenferencc de TAcad. Franc. 
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which Rubens is the head, was formed 
upon that of the Venetian ; like them, he 
took his figures too much from the people 
before him. But it must be allowed in 
favour of the Venetians, that he was more 
gross than they, and carried all their mis- 
taken methods to a far greater excess. In the 
Venetian school itself, where they all err 
from 'the same cause, there is a difference in 
the effect. The difference between Paolo 
and Bassano seems to be only, that one in- 
troduced Venetian gentlemen into his pic- 
tures, and ihe other the boors of the district 
of Bassano, and called theip patriarchs and 
prophets. 

The painters of the Dutch school have 
Still more locality. With them, a hjstory- 
picce is properly a portrait of themselves ; 
whether they describe the inside or outside 
of their houses, we have their own peo- 
ple engaged in their own peculiar occupa- 
tions; working, or drinking, playing, or 
fighting. The circumstances that enter into 
a picture of this kind, are so far from giving 
^ general view of hunian Jife, that they ex- 
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hibit aH the minute particularities of a na- 
tion differing in several respects from the 
rest of mankind. Yet, let them have their* 
share of more humble praise. The paintert 
of this school are excellent in their own 
way; they are only ridiculous when they 
attempt general history on their own narrow 
principles, and debase great events by the 
meanness of their characters. 

5ome inferior dexterity, some extraordi« 
nary mechanical powet is apparently that 
from which they seek distinction. Thus, we 
feee, that school alone has the custom 6f repre^ 
senting candle-light not as it really appears 
to us by night, but red, as it would illu- 
fftinate objects to a spectator by diy. Such 
tricks I however pardonable in the little 
styte, wh^re petty effects are the sdie end, 
fere inexcusable in the greiater, where the at- 
tfentioti should never be drawn aside by tri-- 
4fes, bttt should be entirely occupied by the 
Stibjfeci itself. 

The same local ptintiples which charac- 
terise the Dutch school extend even to their 
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landscape painters $ and Rubens himself, 
who has painted many landscapes, has 
sometimes transgressed in this particular. 
Their piece? in this way are, I think, always 
a representation of an individual spot, and 
each in its kind a very faithful but a very 
confined portrait. Claude Lorrain, on the 
contrary, was convinced, that taking nature 
as he "found it seldom produced beauty. His 
pictures are a composition of the various 
draughts which he h?id previously made 
from various beautiful scenes and prospects. 
However, Rubens in some measure has 
made amends for the deficiency with whick 
he is charged i; he has contrived to rai^ 
and animate his otherwise uninteresting^ 
views, by introducing a rainbow, storm, or 
some particular accidental effect of light. 
That the practice of Claude Lorrain, in re- 
spect to his choice, is to be adopted by 
Landscape painters, in opposition to that 
of the Fleipish and Dutch schools, there 
can be no doubt, as its truth is founded up-* 
on the same principle as that by which 
the Historical Painter acquires perfect form. 
But whether landscape painting has a right 
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to aspire so far as to reject what the 
painters call Accidents of Nature, is- not 
easy to determine. It is certain Claude 
Lorrain seldom, if ever, availed himself of 
those accidents ; either he thought that such 
peculiarities were contrary to. that style of 
general nature which he professed, or that 
it would catch the attention too strongly* 
and destroy that quietness and repose 
which he thought necessary to that kind 
pf painting. 

A Portrait-painter likewise, when he at^ 
tfcmpts history, unless he is upon his guard, 
is likely to enter too much into the detail. 
He top frequently makes his historical heads 
look like portraits; and this was once the 
pustom amongst those old painters , who re^^ 
.viyed the art before general ideas were prac- 
tised or understood. An History -painter 
paints man in general ; . a Portrait-painter, a 
|>articular man, jind cprjsequencly a defectiyp 
model. 

Thus an habitual practice in the lower ex^ 
ercises of the art will prevent many from at- 
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taining' the greater. But such of uis who 
move in these humbler walks of the profes^ 
sion, are not ignorant that, as the natural dig- 
nity of the subject is less, the more all the 
little ornamental helps are necessary to itg 
embellishment. It would be ridiculous for 
a painter of domestick scenes, of portraits, 
landscapes, animals, or still life, to say that 
he despised those qualities which has made 
the subordinate schools so famous. The art 
of colouring, and jthe skilful management 
of light and shadow, are essential requisites 
in his confined labours. If we descend still 
lower, what is the painter of fruit and fldwers 
without the utmost art in colouring, and what 
the painters call handling ; that is, a lightness 
of pencil that implies great practice, and 
gives the appearance of being done with ease? 
5onie here, I believe, must remember a flow- 
er-painter whose boast it was, that he scorned 
to paint for the million : no, he professed to 
paint in the true Italian taste ; and despising 
the crowd, called strenuously upon the^^w 
^o admire him. His idea of the Italian taste 
was to paint as black and dirty as he could^ 
and to leave all clearness and brilliancy of 
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colouring to those who were fonder of money 
than immortality. The consequence was 
such as might be expected. For these petty 
excellencies are here essential beauties j and 
without this merit the artist's work will be 
more short-liyed th»n the objects of Jiis iroi^ 
tation. 

From what has been advanced, we must 
now be convinced that there are two distinct 
ctyles in history-painting; the grand, and the 
splendid or ornamental. 

The great style stands alone, and does not 
require, perhaps does not so well admits any 
addition from inferior beauties. The orna- 
mental style also possesses its own peculiar 
merit. However, though the union of the 
two may make a sort of composite style, yet 
that style is likely to be more imperfect than 
either of those which go to its composition. 
Both kinds have merit, and may be excellent 
though in different ranks, if uniformity be 
preserved, and the general and particular ideas 
of nature be not mixed. Even the meanest 
of them is difiicult enough to attain ; and the 
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fitst place being already occupied by the great 
artists in each department, some of those who 
followed thought there was less room for 
them, and feeling the impulse of ambition 
and the desire of novelty, and being at the 
same time perhaps willing to take the shortest 
way, endeavoured to make for themselves a 
place between both. This they have effected 
by forming an union of the different orders, 
r But as the grave and majestick style would 
suffer by an union with the florid and gay^ 
so also has the Venetian ornament in some 
respect been injured by attempting an alliance 
with simplicity. ». 

It may be asserted, that the great style is 
always more or less contaminated by any 
meaner mixture. But it happens in a few 
instances, that the lower may be improved 
by borrowing from the grand. Thus if a 
a portrait-painter is desirous to raise and im* 
prove his subject, he has no other means than 
by approaching it to a general idea. He 
leaves put all the minute breaks and peculi^ 
arities in the face, and changes the dress from 
a temporary fashion to one more permanent. 
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which has annexed to it no ideas of mean^ 
ness from its being familiar to us. But if ant 
exact resemblance of an individual be con si-* 
dered as the sole object to be aimed at, the 
portrait-painter will be apt to lose more than 
he gains by the acquired dignity taken firom 
general nsUure. It is very difficult to ennoble 
the character of a countenance but at the ex- 
pense of the likeness, which is what is 
most generally required by such as sit to the 
painter. 

Of those who have practised the compo- 
site style, and have succeeded in this perilous 
attempt, perhaps the foremost is Correggio. 
His style is founded upon modem grace an4 
elegance, to which is superadded something 
of the simplicity of the grand style. A 
breadth of light and colour, the general ideas 
of the drapery, an uninterrupted flow of out- 
line, all conspire to this effect. Next to 
him (perhaps equal to him) Parmegiano ha5 
dignified the genteelness of modem effemi- 
nspcy, by uniting it with the simplicity of the 
ancients and the grandeur and severity of 
Michael Angelo, It must be confessed, 

3 
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however, that these two extratordinary men, 
by endeavouring to give the utmost degree of 
graet, have sometimes perhaps exceeded its 
boundaries, and have fallen into the most 
hateful of all hateful qualities, affectation. 
Indeed, it is the peculiar characteristick of men 
of genius to be afraid of coldness and insipi- 
dity, from which they think they never can 
be too far removell. It particularly happen a 
•to these great masters of grace and elegance. 
They often boldly drive on to the veiy verge 
of ridicule ; the spectator is alarmed, but at 
the same time admires their vigour and in- 
trepidity : ' . 

Strange graces still, and stranger flights they had. 

Yet ne*cr so sure our passion to create, 

As when they touched the brink of all we hate. , 

^ The errors of genius, however, are par- 
donable, and none even of the more exalted 
painters are wholly free from them; but they 
have taught us, by the rectitude of their ge- 
neral practice, to correct their own affected or 
accidental deviation. The very first have 
not been always upon their guard, and per- 
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haps there is not a fault, biit what may take 
shelter under the most venerable authorities ; 
yet that style only is perfect, in which the 
noblest principles are uniformly pursUed ; and 
those masters only are entitled to the first rank 
in our estimation, who have enlarged the 
boundaries of their art, and have raised it to 
its highest dignity, by exhibiting the general 
ideas of nature. 

On the whole, it seems to me that there i^ 
but one presiding principle, which regulates, 
and gives stability to every art. The works, 
whether of poets, painters, moralists, or his- 
torians, which are built upon general nature, 
live for ever; while those which depend for 
their existence on particular customs and ha- 
bits, a partial view of nature, or the fluctua- 
tion of fashion, can only be coeval with that 
which first raised them from obscurity. Pre- 
sent time and future iiuy be considered as 
rivals, and he who solicits the one must ex- 
pect to be discountenanced by the other. 
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CIRCUMSPECTION REQUIRED IM ENDEAVOURING TO 
UNITE CONTRARY EXCELLENCtEis. — ^THE EXPRESSION 
OF A MIXED PASSION JiOT TO BE ATTE^^PTED. — EX* 
, AMPLES Of THOSE WHO ]?XCELLED IN THE GREAT 
STYLE ; — RAFFAELLE, MICHAEL ANGE^.0. THOSE TWO 
EXTRAORDINARY MEN COMPARED WITH EACH OTHER. 
THE CHARACTERISTICAL STYLE. — SALVATOR ROSA 
MENTIONED AS AN EXAMPLE OF THAT STYLE; AND 
OPPOSED.TQ CARLO ^ARATTI. — SKETCH OF THE CHA- 
RACTERS OF POUSSIN AND RUBENS. THESE TWO 
PAINTERS ENTIRELY DISSIMILAR, BUT CONSISTENT 
WITH THEMSELVES. THIS CONSISTENCY REQUIRED 
IN AI.L PARTS OF THE ART. 

GENTI^EMEN, 
Ipurpose to cstny on in this discourse 
the subject w^hich I began in my last. It 
was ray wish up6n that occasion to incite you 
to pursue the higher excellencies of the art. 
But I fear that in this particular I have been 
misunderstood. Some are ready to imagine, 
when any of their favourite acquirements in 
the art, are properly classed, that they are ut- 

I a 
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tcrly disgraced. This is a very great mis* 
take : nothing has its proper lustre but in its 
proper place. That which is most worthy 
of esteem in its allotted sphere, becomes an 
object, not of respect, but of derision, when 
it is forced into a higher, to which it is not 
suited J and there it becomes doubly a source 
of disorder, by occupying a situation which is 
not natural to it, and by putting down from 
the first place what is in reality of too much 
magnitude to become with grace and propor- 
tion that subordinate station, to which some- 
thing of less value would be much bettpy 
suited. 

My advice in a word is thi§ : keep your 
principal attention fixed upon the higher ex- 
cellencies. If you compass them, and com- 
pass nothing more, you are still in the first 
class* We may regret the innumerable beau- 
ties which ypu may want ; you may be very 

Uw JPfeP^^"^^* ^"^ ^^^^» y®^ **^ ^^ imperfpct 
•^artist of the highest ordei. 
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Jf, when you have got thvs far, yqu caa 
add any, or all, of the subordinate qualifir^ 
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cations, it is my wish and advice that you 
should not neglect them. But this is as 
much a matter of circumspection and caution 
at least, as of eagerness and pursuit. 

The mind is apt to be distracted by a muU 
tiplicity of objects ; and that scale of perfec- 
tion, which I wish always to be preserved, is 
in the greatest danger of being totally dis- 
ordered, and even inverted. 

Some exellencies bear to be united, and are 
improved by union ; others are of a discor-* 
dant nature ; and the attempt to join them, 
only produces a harsh jarring of incongruent 
principles. The attempt to unite contrary 
excellencies (of form, for instance) in a single 
figure, can never escape degenerating into tho 
monstrous, but by sinking into the insipid; 
by taking away its marked character, and 
weakening its expression. 

This remark is true to a certain degree 
with regard to the passions. If you mean to 
preserve the most perfect beauty in its most 
perfect state ^ you cannot express the passions^ 
all of which produce distortion and defor^} 
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mity, more or less, in the most beautiful 
faces. 



Guide, from want of choice in adapting | 

his subject to his ideas and his powers, or from | 

attempting to preserve beauty where it could | 

not be preserved, has in this respect suc- 
ceeded very ill. His figures are often engaged 
in subjects that required great expression r 
yet his Judith and Holofemes, the daughter 
of Herodias with the Baptist's head, the An- 
dromeda, and some even of the Mothers of 
the Innocents, have little more expression 
than his Venus attired by the Graces. 

Obvious as these remarks appear, there are 
many writers on our art, who, not being of 
the profession, and consequently not know- 
ing what can or cannot be done, have been 
very liberal of absurd praises in their descrip- 
tions of favourite works. They always find 
in them what they are resolved to find. They 
praise excellencies that can hardly exist to* 
gether ; and above all things are fond of de- 
scribing with great exactness the expression 
of a mixed passion, which more particularly 
appears to. me out of the reach of our art. 
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Such are many disquisitions which I have 
. iread on some of the Cartoons and other pic- 
tures of RafFaelle, where the Criticks have 
described their own imaginations ; or indeed 
where the excellent niaster himself may have 
attempted this expression of passions above 
the powers of the art ; and has, therefore, by 
an indistinct and imperfect marking, left room 
for every imagination, with equal probabi- 
lity, to find a passion of his own. What 
has been, and what can be done in the art, is 
sufficiently diflicult ; we need not be morti- 
fied or discouraged at not being able to exe,- 
Gute the, conceptions of a romantick imagina- 
tion^ Art has its boundaries, though ima- 
gination has none. We can easily, like the 
ancients, suppose a Jupiter to be possessed of 
all those powers and perfections which the 
subordinate Deities were endowed with sepa- 
rately. Yet, when they employed their art 
to represent him, they confined his charac- 
ter to majesty alone. Pliny, therefore, though 
we are under great obligations to him for the 
information he has given us in relation to the 
works of the antient artists, is very frequently 
wrong when he speaks of them, which he 



^ 
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(Joes very otten in the style of many of oiir 
modem connoisseurs. He observes, that in 
a statue of Paris, by Euphranor, you might 
discover at the same time three different cha- 
racters 5 the dignity of a Judge of the God- 
desses, the Lover of Helen, and the Con- 
queror of Achilles. A statue in which you 
endeavour to unite stately dignity, youthful 
elegance, and stem valour, must surely pos- 
sess none of these to any eminent degree. 

From hence it appears, that there is much 
difficulty as well as danger, in an endeavour 
to concentrate in a single subject those various 
powers, which, rising from different points, 
naturally move in different directiops. 

The summit of excellence seems to be an 
assemblage of contrary qualities, but mixed, 
in such proportions, that no one part is found 
to counteract the other. How hard this is 
to be attained in every art, those only know, 
who have made the greatest progress in their 
respective professions. 

To conclude what I have to say on this 
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part of the siibject, which I think of gr^t 
importance, I wish you to understand, that t 
do not discourage the younger Studettts^frotKl 
the noble attempt of uniting all the excellen- 
cies of art j but suggest to them, that, beside 
the difficulties which attend every arduous 
attempt, there is a peculiar difficulty in the 
choice of the excellencies which ought to be 
united. I wish you to attend to this, that 
you may try yourselves,. whenever you are 
capable of that trial, what you can, and whftt 
you cannot do ; and that, instead of dissi- 
pating your natural faculties over the im- 
mense field of. possible excellence, you may 
choose some particular walk in which you 
may exercise all your powers ; in order that 
each of you may become the first in his way) 
If any man shall be master of such a trans- 
Cendant, commanding, and ductile genius, aft 
to enable him to rise to the highest, and to 
stoop to the lowest, flights of art, and to 
sweep over all of them unobstructed and se-^ 
cure, , he is fitter to give example thaa to re-» 
Ceive instruction. 

Having said thus much on the Anton of 
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excellencies, I will next say something of 
the subordination in which various excel- 
lencies ought to be kept. 

I am of opinion, that the ornamental style, 
which in my discourse of last year I cau- 
tioned you against, considering it as principal^ 
may not be wholly unworthy the attention 
even of those who aim at the grand style, 
when it is properly placed and properly re* 
duced. 

\ But this study will be used with far better 
effect, if its principles are employed in soft- 
ening the harshness and mitigating the rigour 
of the great style, than if it attempt to stand 
forward with any pretensions of its own to 
positive and original excellence. It was thus 
]Lodovico Carracci, whose example I for- 
merly recommended to you, employed it. He 
was acquainted with the works both of Cor- 
reggio and the Venetian painters, and knew 
the principles by which they produced those 
pleasing effects which at the first glance pre- 
possess us so much in their favour; but he 
took only as much frQm each as would em- 
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hellish, hut not over-power, that manly 
strength and energy of style, which is his 
peculiar character. 

Since I have already expatiated so largely 
in my former discourse, and in my present, 
upon the styles and characters of Painting, it 
will not be at all unsuitable to my subject if 
I mention to you some particulars relative to 
the leading principles, and capital works of 
those who excelled in \\\^ great styles that I 
may bring you from abstraction nearer to 
practice, and by exemplifying the positions 
which I have laid down, enable you to under- 
stand more clearly what I would enforce. 

The principal works of modern art are in 
Frefcoy a mode of painting which excludes 
attention to minute elegancies : yet these 
works in Fresco, are the productions on which 
the fame of. the greatest masters depends: 
such are the pictures of Michael Angelo and 
Raffaelle in the Vatican ; to which we maj^ 
add the Cartoons ; which, though not strictly 
to be called Fresco, yet may be put under 
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that denomination ; and such are the Ivorks 
of Ciulio Romano at Mantua. If these peN 
formances were destroyed, with them would 
be lost the best part of the reputation of those 
illustrious painters ; for these are justly con- 
sidered as the greatest efforts of our art which 
the world can boast. To these, therefore, 
we should principally direct our attention for 
higher excellencies. As for the lower arts, 
as they have been once discovered, they may 
be easily attained by those possessed of the 
former. 

RafFaelle, who stands in general foremost 
of the first painters, owes his reputation, as I 
have observed, to his excellence in the higher 
parts of the art : his works in Frefce^ there- 
fore, ought to be the first object of our studj 
and attention. His easel- works stand in a 
lower degree of estimation : for though he con- 
tinually, to the day of his death, embellished 
his performances more and more with the ad- 
dition of those lower ornaments, which entirely 
make the merit of some painters, yet he never 
arrived at such perfection as to make him m. 

% 
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object of imitation. He never w»s able ta 
conquer perfectly that dryness, or even lit- 
tleness of manner, which he inherited from 
bis master- He never acquired that nicety 
of t^ste in colours, that breadth of light and 
shadow, that art and jni^nagement of uniting, 
light to light, and shadovv to shadow, so as to 
jnake the object rise put of the ground with^ 
that plenitude of eflFect sp much admired in 
the works of Correggio. When he painted 
in oil, hi§ hand seemed to be so cramped and 
confined, that he not only lost that facility 
and spirit, but I th<nk even that correctness, 
of form, which is so perfect and admirable 
in his Frescp-rworks, I dp not recollect any 
pictures pf his of this kind, except perhaps 
the Transfiguration, in which there are not 
some parts that appear to be even feebly^ 
drawn. That this is not a necessary attend- 
ant on Oil-painting, we have abundant in- 
5;tances in more modern painters. Lodovico 
(^aracci, for instance, preserved in his works 
in oil the same spirit, vigour, and correctness 
which he had in Fresco, I have no desire 
to degrade RafFaelle j^m the high rank \yhich 
|>e deservedly holds : but by comparing him 
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with himself, he does Tiot appear to me to be 
the same man in Oil as in Fresco. 



From those who have ambition fa tread in 
this great walk of the art, Michael AngeJo 
claims the next attention. He did not pos- 
sess so many excellencies as Rallfaelle, but 
those which he had were of the highest kind*. 
He<}onsidered'the art as consistittg of little 
more than what may be attained by sculpri 
ture ; coi'rectness of form, and energy of 
character. We ought ttot to expect mend 
than an artist intends in his work. . Ho 
never attempted those lesser elegancies and 
graces in the art. Vasari says^ he nevdf 
painted but one picture in oil,: and resoived 
never. to paint another, saying, it was an*em-i^ 
ployment only fit for women and children. • 

If any man had a right to look down upon 
the lower accomplishments as beneath his* 
attention, it was certainly Michael Angelo> 
nor can it be thought strapge, that such a 
mind should have slighted or have been with- 
held from paying due attention to all those 
graces and embellisrhmenfs of art,. which have 

3 
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diffused such lustre over the works of other 
painters. 

It must be ac;kTK)wIedged, however, *hat 
together with these, which we wish he had 
more attended to, he has rejected all the falstj. 
though specibus ornamaits, which disgrace 
the workfe e*enof4he most esteemed artists* 
atnd I will venture to ^y, tha* when thosfe 
higher excellencies *are-n)ore known and culi": 
tivated by the artists and. the patrons of arts, 
his fame aatd credit will increase with our 
increasing knowledge. His name will -then 
be held in ^he same veneration as it was in 
the enlightened age of Leo the Teflth : and 
it is remarikable that the reputation of this 
truly great man has. been continually declin- 
ing 'as the art itself has declined . For I must 
remark to you, that it has long been much 
on the decline, and that our only hope of its 
revival will consist in your being thoroughly 
serisible of it$ depravation and decays. It is 
io Michael Angelo, that we owe even the 
existenceiofRaffeelle: it is^to himRaffaelle 
i^wes the grandeur of his style. He was 
taughtiby him to elevate his thoughts, and 
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to coriceive his §.ubj^ts with dignity. Hit 
genius, however formed to blaze and to 
shine, might like fire in combustible matter, 
fot ever hav* Jain dormant, if it bad not 
caught t spark by its contact with Michael 
Angclo ; and though it never burst out with 
ifis extraotdinary hc%t md vehemence, yet it 
niu§t be ackiiowlcdged to be a more puie, 
regular, and chastja flame. Though our 
judgement must upon the whole decide in 
favour of RafFaelle, yet he never takes $uch 
ft iinn hold md entire possession of the 
f»ind as to make us desire nothing else, and 
tp fieej notthieg wanting. The «fifect of the 
capital works of Michael Angclo perfectly 
corresponds to what Boiyhardon said he felt 
from reading Homer; hia whole frime 
appeared to himself to be enlarged, and all 
naturae which surrounded him, diminished to 
atoms* * 

If we put these great artists in a light of 
comparison with each other, Kaffaelle had 
ntore Taste and Fancy, Michael Angelo 
more Genius and imagination. The one 
excelled, in . beauty^ the other in energy* 
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Michael Angelo has more of the Poetical 
Inspiration ; his ideas are vast and sub-- 
lime; his people are a superior order of 
beings ; there is nothing about them, no-^ 
thing in the air of their actions or their 
attitudes, or the style and cast of their limbs 
or features, that reminds us of their be-*, 
longing to our own species. Raffaelle's 
imagination is not so elevated j his figures 
are not so much disjoined from our own 
diminutive race of beings, though his ideas 
are chaste, noble, and of great conformity 
to their subjects. Michael Angelo *s works 
have a strong, peculiar, and marked cha-* 
racter : they seem to proceed from his own 
mind entirely ,^ and that mind so rich and 
abundant, that he never needed, or seemed 
to disdain, to look abroad for foreign help. 
RafFaelle's materials are generally borrowed, 
though the noble structure is his own. The 
^jefeellency of this extraordinary man lay in 
the propriety, beauty, and majesty of his 
characters, the judicious contrivance of his 
Composition, his correctness of Drawing, 
purity of Taste, and skilful accommoda^ 
tion ^f other men's conceptions to his owft 

VOL. I, K 
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purpose. Nobody excelled hinl in that 
judgement, with which he united to his 
own observations on Nature, the Energy of 
Michael Angelo, and the Beauty and Sim- 
plicity of the Antique, To the question 
therefore, which ought to hold the first 
rank, RafFaelle or Michael Angelo, it must 
be answered, that if it is to be given to him 
who possessed a greater combination of the 
higher qualities of the art than any other 
man, there is no doubt but Raffaelle is the 
first. But if, as Longinus thinks, the sub- 
lime, being the highest excellence th^t hu- 
man composition can attain to, abundantly 
compensates the absence of every other 
beauty, and atones for all other deficien- 
cies, then Michael Angelo demands the 
preference. j 

These two extraordinary men ciarried 
some of the higher excellencies of the art 
to a greatex degree of perfection than pro- 
bably they ever arrived at before. They, 
certainly have not been excelled , nor equal- 
led since. Many of their successors were 
indyiced .to leave this great road as a bpaten 
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^ath,/erideavQuring to surprise :and please 
by something uncommon^ or new. When 
this, desire of movelty has proceeded ' from 
inere idleniess or capcice, it is not worth the 
trouble of criticism ; but when it has been 
the result of a busy mind of a peculiar .com^ 
plexion, it is always striking and interesting, 
never insipid.' 

Such is the great style, asi it appears in 
those who possessed it at its height : inrthis, 
search after novelty, in conception or in 
treating the subject, has no place. 

But there is another style, which, though 
inferior to the former, has still gre^t merits 
because it shews that those who cultivated 
it were men of lively and vigorous imagi* 
nation. This, which may be called the 
original or characteristical style, being less 
referred to any true archetype existing either 
in general of particular nature, must be. 
supported by the painter^s consistency in 
the principles which he has assumed, and 
in the union and harmony of his whole de- 
sign. The excellency of every style, but of 

K 2 
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the sub6rdinate styles more especially, will 
very much depend on preserving that union 
and harmony between all the component 
parts, that they may appear to hang well 
together, as if the whole proceeded from ond 
ithnd. It is in the works of art, as in 
the characters of men. The faults or de^ 
fects of some men seem to become them, 
wlien they appear to be the natural growth, 
and of a piece with the rest of their cha- 
racter. A faithful picture of a mind, 
though it be not of the most elevated kind, 
though it be irregular, wild, and incorrect, 
yet if it be marked with that spirit and 
iirrtincss which characterises works of genius, 
will claim attention, and be more striking 
than a combination of excellencies that do 
not leetrt to ui>ite well together ; or we may 
say, than a work that possesses even all ex^ 
cellenciet, but those in a moderate diggree« 

Oft* of the strongest-marked cbaractejfs of 
this kind. Which must be allowed to be 
subordinate to the great style, is that of 
Salvator Rosa, He gives us a peculiar cart 
of natuj^e, which, though void of all grtlce> 
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elegknce^ fend simplicity, though it has 
aothihg of th^t elevajtion and dignity which 
belongs to thje . grand style, .yet, has that 
sort of dignity which belongs to savage 
s|nd unQvhivM^ nature : hut what is most^ 
be admired in hioit is, thie perfect (x>rre- 
spondence which he obsetved; between the 
Subjects which he chose and his manner of 
treating them. ^ Every thing is of a pieces 
his Rock^s^ Trees, Sky, even to his hand- 
ling,,, have the same rude and wild charac- 
ter which iuiimate$ hi^ ixgur^s^ 

; -- I . • ■'- " , ■''.,• j<. 

With, him we may contrast, the character 
of Carlo Maratti, who, in my opinion, had 
tto groBL vigour of mind or strength of ori* 
giaal genius, i He rarely seizes the ima* 
^ination by exhibiting the higher ^xcelLen*' 
f:its\ nor does he captivate us by that ori** 
ginality; which attends the painter who 
thinks for himself. He knew and practised 
^1 the tTules of art, ^and from a composi-i 
tion of R^flFaelle, Cacacci,. a:nd Guido, made 
up a style, of which the only fault was, 
that it had no manifest defects and no stri* 
kiog beauties; and that the principles of 
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his composition arq never blended together, 
sttas to form one uniform body, Original in ita 
kind, or exceiHent in any view^!- - . 

0. will mention two oth^'paintdrs, who^ 
though entirely dij&similar; yet by being each 
cons istent > -wilih -him&elfrl and possessing a 
manner entirely his-owin, have bodi gainied 
reputation, though for very opposite accom- 
plishment's* The^p^rnters I mean, are. Ru- 
bens, and Pous^in, tLRubens I mentioalin this 
place, as I think-.him a remarkableiinstanM 
of the ^|me mind being seen in all the vari- 
ous parts of the art. The whole is so much 
of a piece, that one can scarce be. Brought 
tai)elieve but thai if anyone of' the qua- 
lities he possessed had . been . more .correct 
and perfect, his works would not have been 
so corhplete as they now appear, ';If we 
^should allow him a greater purity and' cor- 
rectness of Drawing, his. want of Simplicity 
in Composition, Colpuring, and Drapery, 
would appear mote gross. 

In his Composition his art is too apparent. 
His. figures have expression, and act with 
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energy, but without simplicity or dignity; 
His Colouring, in which he is eminently 
skilled, is notwithstanding too much of 
what we call tinted.' Throughout the whole 
of his works, there is a proportionable ^nt 
of that nicety of distinction and eleganc^f 
4tnind, which is required in the higher 
walks of painting ; and to this want it may 
be in some degree ascribed, that those 
qualities which make the excellency of this 
subordinate style, appear in him with their 
greatest lustre. Indeed the facility with 
.which he invented, the richness of his com- 
position, the luxuriant harmony and brilli- 
ancy of his colouring, so dazzle the eye, that 
whilst his works continue before us, we can- 
not help thinking that all his deficiencii^s arc 
fully supplied*. 

Opposed to this florid, careless, loose, and 
inaccurate style, that of the simple, carefrt, 
pure, ancj correct style of J^oyssm seems to 

* A more detailed character of Rubens may be found 
in the '* Journey to Fl*^idpr& s^^d PJpUan^/* nea? ttie 
ponclusign, M,' 
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be a complete contrast. Yet however oppa« 
«ite their characters ^ in one thing they agreed i 
both of them always preserving a perfect cor*? 
resp<mdence between all the parts of their 
rejfiective manners : insomuch that it may be 
d^Dted whether any alteration of what is 
considered as defective in either, would not 
destroy the effect of the whole. 



!Poussin lived and conversed with the 
ancient statues so long, that he may be said 
to have been better acquainted with them, 
than with the people who were about him* 
I have often thought that he carried his venc^ 
ration for them so far as to wish to give his 
works the air of Ancient Paintings. It is ceiw 
tain he copied some of the Antique Paintings, 
particularly the Marriage in the Aldobrandini- 
Palace at Rome, which I believe to be the 
best relique of those remote ages that has yet 
l*en foimd. 

No works of any modem has so much of 
the air of Antique Painting as those of Pous- 
sin. His best performances have a remarka^ 
ble dryness of manner, which though by nq 



meftns to be recommended £ot imitadon, yet 
seems perfectly correspondent to that ancient 
simplicity wkich distinguishes his :8^1e^ 
Like Polidoro he studied the ancients sa 
much, that he acquired a habit of thinkin|Lia 
their way, and seemed to know perfectly the 
actions and gestures they would use on every 
occasion. 

Poussin m the latter part of his life changed 
from his dry manner to one much softer and 
richer, where there is ^ greater ^ union be- 
tween the figures and the ground ; as in the 
Seven Sacraments in the Duke of Orleans^s 
collection^ but neither theae, ^norany of hii, 
other pictures in this manner^ are at all com-^ 
parable to many in his dry manner which we 
have in England^. 

The favourite subjects of Poussii^ were 
Ancient Fables ; and no painter was ever 
better quahfied to paint ^uch subjects, "not 
only from his being eminently skilled in th6 
knowledge of the cei^emon^es, customs and 
habits of the Ancieftts, but from his being so 
well acquainted with the different character^ 



tahich thofce who invented ihem gaVe-to their 
lifegoricali figures. . Though Rubens haft 
she^ great fancy in his Satyrs, SJilenuses, 
and Fauhsv yet they iaare not that distinct se- 
pa»te-5cldss ofrbeiags, which is carefully 
exhibited by the Ancients, and by Poussin. 
Certainly .when such: subjects, of antiquity 
are represented, nothing in the picture ought 
to remind us of modern times. The mind is 
fhrowri back into antiquity, arid nothing 
<)ught to be introduced. that may :tend to 
a^rtiken itfromtheiUusion* • ' ' -' 

:/ FoUvsin seemed to think that the style and 
,the language in which such stories are toM, id 
cot thie worse for preserving: some relish of 
the old way of paiiieing; which seemed to 
give a general uniformity to. the whole, so 
that the mind was thrown back into ant^uity 
^ not only by the subject, but the execution. 

If Poussin».in imitation of the Ancients 
reprpjents Apojlo driving his chariot out of 
th^ sea by way of representirig the Sun rising', 
if he persopifies Lake? and Rivers^ at is no* 
jvi$^ pfftosive in hi«i; but seems perfectly of 
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a piece with the general air of » the picture. 
Oii the contrary, if the Figures which i people 
his pictures had a modern air or ftountenano?, 
if they sippear^ hkd our.countryinen, if the 
draperies were like cloth/orf.silk of our in%*. 
nufacture, if the landskip had.theapgiearance 

qf a niodern view, how ridiculous would 

.J 

Apoll<J app^ay instead of the&uni an old 
Man, jor a Nymph with an um^ to represent 
a River ojna Lake? r 

J cannqt^ayoid ment^jG^ing heip a circum- 
stance iaportrait-painting, which may help 
to rConfirrn -what has-been said. . When ^ 
portrait'is painted, in the ;Historicalr Style, as 
it is neither aa exact minute representation of 
an individual, nor C9napleteiy ideal, e very- 
circumstance ought to correspond to this 
mip^ture. The simplicity of the antique, air 
and attitude, however, much to be admired, 
is ridiculous wh^en joined to a figure in a 
modern dress. It is not to my purpose to 
enter into the question at present, whether 
this mixed style ought to be adopted or not ; 
yet if it is chosen, 'tis necessary it should be 
complete and all of a piece: the difference of 
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stuffs y for instance, ^hich make the ck>atfi<# 
ing, should be distinguished in the same de- 
gree as the head deviates from a general idea. 
Without this union, »which I have so often 
recommended, a work can have no marked 
and determined character, which is the pecu- 
liar and constant evidence of genius. But 
when this is accomplished to a high degrte^ 
it becomes in some sort a rival to that style 
which we have fixed as the highest; 

Thus I have given a sketch of the cha'* 
iacters of Rubens and Salvator Rosa, as they 
appear to me to have the greatest uniformity 
of mind throughout their whole work. But 
we may add to these, all those Artists who 
are at the head of a class, and have had a 
school of imitators from Michael Atigelo 
down to Watteau . Upon the whole it appears , 
that setting aside the Ornam.ental Style, there 
are two different modes, either of which a 
Student may adopt without degrading the 
dignity of his art. The object of the first is, 
to combine the higher excellencies and 
embellish them to the greatest advantage; 
of the other, to carry one of these excellencies 

6 
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to the highest degree. But those who possess 
neither must be classed with them, who, at 
Shakspetre says, are men 6/nomari orlikeiibood. 

' I inculcate as frequently as I can your form- 
ing yourselves upon great principles and great 
models. Your time will be much mis-spent in 
every other pursuit. Small excellencies should 
be viewed, not studied^ they ought to be 
viewed, because nothing ought to escape a 
Painter's observation; but for no other reason* , 

There is another caution which I wish to 
give you. Be as select in those whom you 
endeavour to please, a$ in those whom you 
endeavour to imitate. Without the love of 
fame you can never do any thing excellent j 
but by an excessive and undistinguishing 
thirst iafter it, you will come to have vulgar 
views; you will degrade your style; and 
your taste will be entirely corrupted. It is 
certain that the lowest style will be the most 
popular, as it falls wijhin the compass of ig- 
iK>rance itself; and the Vulgar will always be 
pleased with what is natural, in the confined 
and misunderstood sense of the word. 
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One would wish that such depravation of 
taste should be counteracted with that manly 
pride which actuated Euripides when he said 
to the Athenians who criticised his works, 
•* I do not compose my works in order to' be 
•'corrected by you, but to insti'uct you.". 
It is true, to have a right to speak thus, a 
man must be an Euripides. However, thus 
much may be allowed, that when an Artist 
is sure that he is upon firm ground, supported 
by the authority and practice of his predeces- 
sors of the greatest reputation, he may then 
assume the boldness andintrepidity of genius ; 
at any rate he must not be tempted out of the 
right path by any allurement of popularity, 
which always accompanies the lower styles 
of painting. 

I mention this, because our Exhibitions, 
while they produce such admirable effects by 
nourishing emulation, and calling out genius, 
have also a mischievous tendency, by se- 
ducing the Painter to an ambition of pleasing 
indiscriminately the mixed multitude of peo- 
ple who resort to them. 
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DISCOURSE VI» 



fMITAtlON.— <;£NIUS BEGINS WHERE RULES END.—* 
INVENTION ; — ACQtJIRED BY BEING CONVERSANI? 
WITH THE INVENTIONS OF OTHERS. — THE TRUE 
METHOD OF IMITATING. — BORROWING, HOW FAR 
ALLaWABLE,^^SOM^THING TO BE GATHERED FROM 
EVERY SCHOOL, 

GENTLEMEN, 

VV HEN I have taken the liberty of address- 
ingyouon the course and order of your studies^ 
1 never proposed to enter into a minute detail 
of the art. -^his I have always left to the 
Several Professor&y who pursue the end of 
oiir institution with the highest honoiif to 
themselves, and with the -greatest advantage 
to the Students. 

My purpose in the discourses I, have held 
in the Academy has been to lay down certain 
general positions, which seem to itie proper 
for the formation of a sound taste: principles 
necessary to g'uard the pupils against thp«^ 

VOL, I. L / 
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errors, into which the sanguine temper com-* 
i mon to their time of life has a tendency ta 
(lead them; and which have rendered abor- 
tive the hopes of so many- successions of 
promising young men in all parts of Europe. 
I wished also, to intercept and suppress those 
\ prejudice!? which particularly prevail when 
\ the mechanism of painting is come to its 
^ perfection; and which, when they do pre- 
vail, are certain utterly to destroy the higher 
and more valuable parts of this literate and 
liberal profession. 

These two have been my principal pur- 
poses; they are still as much my concern as 
ever; and if I repeat my own notions on the 
subject, you who know how fast mistake and 
prejudice, when neglected, gain ground upon 
truth and reason, will easily excuse me. I 
only attempt to set the same thing in the 
greatest variety of lights. 

The subject of this discourse will be Imi- 
tation, as far as a painter is concerned in 
It. ^y imitation, I do not mean imitation 
in its largest sense, but simply the following 



bf other masters, and the advantigj* to be 
drawn from the study of their works. 

Those who have undertaken to write on 
our art, and have represented it as a kind of 
inspiration^ as a gift bestowed upon peculiar 
favourites at their birth, seem to insure a 
much more favourable disposition from their 
readers, and have a much more captivating 
and liberal air, than he who attempts to ex* 
amine, coldly, whether there are any means 
by which this art may be acquired ; how the 
mind maybe strengthened and expanded, and 
what guides will shew the way to eminence. 

It is very natural for those who are unac* 
quainted with the cause of any thing ext^ft^ 
ordinary, to be astonished at the ^r/, and 
to consider it as a kind of magick. They> 
who have never observed the gradation by 
which art is acquired; who see only what 
is the full result of long labour and applica« 
tion of an infinite number and infinite variety 
of acts, are apt to conclude from their entire 
inability to do the same at once, that it is not 
only inaccessible to themselves, but can bf 
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^dnc by thosfc only, who have some gift of 
the nature of inspiration bestowed upon theniw 

The travellers into the East tell us, that 
when the ignorant inhabitants of those coun-*^ 
tries are asked concerning the ruins of stately 
edifices yet remaining amongst them, thd 
melancholy monuments of their former gran^ 
deur and l(xig-lost science^ they always an^ 
swer, that they were built by magicians. 
/ The untaught mind finds a vast gulph be- 
tween its own powers, and those works of 
Complicated art, which it is utterly unable to 
fathom i and it supposes that. such a void 
can be passed only by supernatural powers. 

•And, as for artists themselves, it is by no 
tneans their interest to undeceive such judges, 
I however .conscious they may be of the very 
/ natural means by which their extraordinary 
powers were acquired ; though our art, be- 
ing intrinsically imitative, rejects this idea of 
inspiration, more perhaps than any other. 

:r It is tQ avoid this plain confession of truth, 
as.it shouid seem, that this imitation of mas-- 
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tcrs, indeed almost all imitation, whkh im-/ 
plies a more regular and progressive 'method 1 
of attaining the ends of painting, has ever ? 
been particularly inveighed' against- with 
great keenness, both by ancient and modera 
writers. 

To derive all from nativfe power, to owe 
nothing to another, is the praise which men,'] 
who do not much think on what they are j 
saying, bestow sometimes upon others, and 
sometimes on themselves ; and their ima- 
ginary dignity is naturally heightened by a 
supercilious censure of the low, the barren, 
the groveling, the servile imitator. It would 
be no wonder if a student, frightened by 
these terrifick and disgraceful epithets, with 
which the poor imitators are so often loaded, 
should let fall his pencil in mere despair; 
(conscious as he must be, how much he has 
been indebted to the labours of others, how 
little, how very little of his art was born 
^with him ;) and, consider it as hopeless, to 
set about acquiring by the imitation of any 
human master, what he is taught to suppose 
is matter of inspiration from heaven. 
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. Sortie diowance must be made for what ig 
, said in the gaiety of rhetorick. We cannot 
\ suppose that any one can really mean to ex^ 
elude all imitation of others. A position so 
wild would scarce deserve a serious an$wdr 5 
for it is apparent, if we were forbid tq malcQ 
use of the advantages which our predecessors 
afibrd us, the art would be always to begin, 
and consequently remain always in its^ infant 
state; and it is a common observation, that 
QO art was ever invented and carried to per^ 
fection at th? same time. 

But to bring us entirely to reason and 
sobriety, let it be observed, .that a painter 
must not only be of necessity an imitator of 
\the works of nature, which alone is sufficient 
jto dispel this phantom of inspiration, but he 
imust be as necessarily an imitator qf the 

trorks of other painters : this iappears more 
umiliating, but is equally true ; and no man 
can be an artist, whatever he may suppose^ 
upon any other terms. 

However, those who appear more mode^ 
/ate and reasonable, allow, that our stud.y \^ . 
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to begin by imitation; but maintain that 
we should no longer use the thoughts of 
our predecessors^ when we are become able 
to think for ourselves. They hold that imi- 
tation is as hurtful to the more advanced 
student, as it was advantageous to the be- 
ginner. 

For my own part, I confess, I am not 
only very much disposed to maintain the ab- 1 
solute necessity of imitation in the first stages} 
of the art ; but am of opinion, that the study I 
of other masters, which I here call imitation, 
-' may be extended throughout our whole lives,' 
without any danger of the inconviencies withj 
which it is charged, of enfeebling the mind, 
or preventing us from giving that original air 
which every work undoubtedly ought always 
to have. 

I am on the contrary persuaded, that by 
^ invitation only, variety, and even originality 
of invention, is produced. I will go further; 
even genius, at least what generally is so 
called, is the child of imitation. But as this 
appears to be contrary to the general opinion i 
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I f|iu»t ^xp}^in my positiofi before I eiH 
f(ftfc^ it. 

S ; (Grepiuets swppQsed to b^^ power pfprc4uc^ 
/iPg eicpe)Jepcie?, which are out pf the re^Ph of 
/ the vAp^ pf ?rt i ^ power which IK) pr«:ept» 

can teach, and which no industry can acquire. 

This qpinion of the- impp^sibijity of ac- 

q^irln^ those he^Mtjes, which stamp the 

|W wprlc with the character of genius, suprt 

poses thftt it is something more fixed than in 

Tpa^ity i,t is j an4 th^t W(B always do, and 

fv^t did agree, in ppinipjit with respect tQ 

|ili^h$^ should be considered as the charactCr 

\ fistick of gej^jus. But the truth is, that the 

\ 4fg^^fl of excellence which prpcUiiTls G^niu^ 

I js different, in different times apd different 

places; and what shews it to be so.i^, that 

n>ankind have often changed their opinion 

^pofi this n^atter* 



. When the ^r{s were in their infancy, the 

.powpr pf merely drawing the lijceness of any 

objieft, w?s considered as one of its greatest 

fS^W^. The cornmon people, ignorant of 



|h0 prinqipleg qf ar|, talk the same language 
ipvw to thi3 d^y* But wh^Or k was found 
{hat every mm could he taught to da this^i 
gnd a great deal more, merely by the observe' 
ftpce pf certain precepts ; th? name of Geoiu* 
then shifted its application, and was givai 
pnly to him who added the peculiar charac-* 
ter of the object he represented ; to him who 
had inventiqn, expression, grace, or dignity i 
in shprt, those qualities, or excellencies, the 
power of producing which, could not a&w ht 
|:.aught by any known and promulgated rulejiv ' 

We are ve,ry sure that the beauty qf fprai^ 
the expression of the passions, the art of I 
composition, even the power of giving a gem 
neral air of grandeur to a work, is at present ' 
very much under the dominion of rules.] 
These excellencies were, heretofore, €onsi^ 
dered merely as the effects of genius ; and 1 
justly/ if genius is not taken for inspiration, / 
but as the effect of close observation ^nd ex-* l 
perience. 

He who first made any of these Qhserva» 
tions, and digested them, so as to form an 
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invariable principle for himself to work by, 
had that imcrit, but probably no one went 
veiy far at once ; and generally, (he first who 
gave the hint, did not know how to pursue 
It steadily, and methodically ; at least not in 
the beginning. He himself worthed on it, 
end improved it ; others worked more, and 
improved further ; until the secret was dis- 
covered, and the practice made as general, as 
refined practice can be made. How n^any 
tnore principles may be fixed and ascertained, 
we cannot tell ; but as criticism is likely to 
go hand in hand with the art which is its 
I subject, we may venture to say, that as that 
! art shall advance, its powers will be still 
i more and more fixed by rules; 

But by whatever strides criticism may gain 
ground, we need be under no apprehension, 
that invention will ever be annihilated, or 
subdued ; or intellectual energy be brought 
entirely within the restraint of written law. 
Genius will still have room enough to ex* 
patiate, and keep always at the same distance 
from narrow comprehension and mechanical 
performance.* 
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What we now call Genius » begins, not 
where rules, abstractedly taken, end ; but | 
where known vulgar and trite rules have no 
longer any place. It must pf necessity bej 
that even works of Genius, like every other 
effect, as they must have their cause, must 
likewise have their rules i it cannot be by 
chance, that excellencies are produced with 
any constancy or any certainty, for this is not 
the nature of chance ; but the rules by which 
men of extraordinary parts, and such as are 
called men of Genius, work, are either such 
as they discover by their own peculiar obser-^ 
vations, or of such a nice texture as not easily 
to admit being expressed in words; espe- 
cially as artists are not very frequently skiU 
ful in that mode of communicating ideas* 
Unsubstantial, however, as these rules may] 
seem, and difficult as it may be to convey! 
them in writing, they are still seen and felt^ 
in the mind of the artist ; and he works from 
them with as much certainty, as if they were 
embodied, as I may say, upon paper. It is 
true, these refined principles cannot be always 
made pafpable, like the more gross rules of 
art; yet it does not follow, but that the mind 
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fsiay be put in such a train; that it shall peN 
criva, by a kind of scientifick sense, that pro* 
fiiety, which words, particularly words of 
impfactised writers, such as we are, can but 
very feebly suggest. 

Invention is one of the great marks of ge^ 
fiiue ; but if we consult experience, we shall 
find, that it is by being conversant with the 
inventions of others, that we learn to invent ; 
as by reading the thoughts of others we lean> 
to think. 

Whoever has so far formed his taste, as t0 
lie able to relish and feel the beauties of the 
great masters, has gone a* great way in his 
study ; for, merely from a consciousness of 
this relish of the right, the mind swells with 
Ian inward pride, and is almost as powerfully 
aflfectcd, as if it had itself produced what it • 
admires. Qur hearts, frequently warmed in 
this nMnner by the contact of those whom 
we wish to resemble, will undoubtedly catch 
something of their way of thinking ; and we 
shall receive in our own bosoms some radia^ 
tioa at least of their fire and splendour. That 

7 
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disposition, which is so strong in children^ 
still continw^s With us, of ca*chirtg involutt^ 
tarily the general air and manner of those 
with whoni we are most ccmversant; with 
this difference only, that a young mitid is na- 
turally pliable and imitative j but in a mow 
advanced state it grows rigid, and rtiust be 
warmed and softened, before it will receive a 
deep impression. 

From these considerations, which a little 
t>f your own reflection will carry a great way 
further, it appears, of what great consequence 
it is, that our minds should be habituated to 
the contemplation of excellence ; and that, 
far from being contented to make such ha- 
bits the discipline of our youth only, we 
should, to the last moment of our lives, con- 
tinue a settled intercourse with all the true 
examples of grandeur. Their inventions are 
not only the food of our infancy, but the sub- 
stance which supplies the fullest maturity ci 
our vigour. 

The mind is but a barren soil ; a soil which! 
i§ soon exhausted, and will produce no crop,4 
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\ or only one, unless it be continually fertili^e!^ 
and enriched with foreign matter. 

When we have had continually before us 
the great works of Art to impregnate our 
minds with kindred ideas, we are then, and 
not till then, fit to produce something of the 
same species. We behold all about us with 
the eyes of those penetrating observers whose 
works we contemplate ; and our minds, ac- 
customed to think the thoughts of the no- 
blest and brightest intellects, are prepared for 
the discovery and selection of all that is great 
artd noble in nature. The greatest natural 
genius cannot subsist on its own stock : he 
who resolves never to ransack any mind but 
his own, will be soon reduced, from mere 
barrenness, to the poorest of all imitations ; 
he will be obliged to imitate himself, and to 
repeat what he has before often repeated. 
When we know the subject designed by such 
men, it will never be difficult to guess what 
kind of work is to be produced. 

It is vain for painters or poets to endea- 
vour to invent without materials on which 
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J 

dbe mind may work, and from which invent 
tion must originate. Nothing can come of 
nothing. 

Homer is supposed to be possessed of all 
the learning of his time : and we are certain 
that Michael ^Angelo, and RafFaelle, were 
equally possessed of all the knowledge in 
the art which had been discovered in the 
works of their predecessors. 

A mind enriched by an assemblage of all 
the treasures of ancient and modern art, will 
be more elevated and fruitful in resources, in 
proportion to the number of ideas which 
have be^n carefully collected and thoroughly 
digested. There can be no doubt but that he, 
who has the most materials has the greatest! 
means of invention ; and if he has not the I 
power of using them, it must proceed from 
a feebleness of intellect ; or from the con- 
fused manner in which those collections have 
been laid up in his mind. 

The addition of other men *s judgement is 
so far from weakening our own, as is the 



1 
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Opinion of rnany^ that it will fashion and 
consolidate those ideas of excellence which 
lay in embryo, feeble, ill-shaped, and con« 
fused, but which are finished and put in or- 
der by the authority and practice of those, 
whose works may be said to have been con- 
secrated by having stood the test of ages. 

The mind, or genius, has been compared 
to a spark of fire, which is smothered by a 
heap of fuel, and prevented from blazing 
into a flame : This simile, which is made 
use of by the younger Pliny, may be easily 
mistaken for argument or proof. But therd 
is no danger of the mind's being over-bur-» 
thened with knowledge, or the genius extin- 
guished by any addition of images j on the 
contrary, these acquisitions may as well, 
perhaps better, be compared, if comparisons 
signified any thing in reasoning, to the sup- 
ply of living embers, which will contribute 
to strengthen the spark, that without the as- 
sociation of more fuel would have died away. 
The truth is, he whose feebleness is such, as 
to make other men's thoughts an incumbrance 
to him, can have no very great strength pf 



ipiad Of gcniii? of his owa to be destroyed; 
^O tk^t not JSM^di harm mH he dqjw at 

. We may oppose to Pliny the greater au*^ 
thprity of Cicero, who is continually enforo* 
|ng the ne^ssity <^ this method of study. 
}q hi$ diiU^gue on Orajtory , he makes Crassu$ 
«ayt that 04ie of the first and most important 
precept 9 is^ to choose a proper model for our 
imitation. Hoc sit primum in pracepfis meis^ 
ut demonstremus quern imitemur. 

When I epeak of the habitual imitation 
and continued study of masters, it is not to 
be understood* that I advise any endeavour / 
to copy the exact peculiar colour and com** / 
plexion of aoother Qian'$ mipd ; the success; 
of such an at;t^)lipt vm%i always be like his» 
who imitates exactly the air, manner, and 
gestures, of him whom he admires. His 
naodel may be excellent, but the copy witt 
be ridiculous ; this ridicule does not arisa 
from his having imitated, but from his noff 
having chasm Jthe^ right ^m ctf iinjita* 
t<i^. 

VOL. u M 
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It is a necessary and warrantable pride t<y 
disdain to walk servilely l>ehiAd arty indivi- 
dual, however elevated his rank. The tru* 
and liberal ground of imitation is an open 
field ; where, though he who precedes has 
had the advantage of starting before you, you 
may always propose to overtake him : it i^ 
enough however to pursue his course ; you 
need not tread in his footsteps; and you 
certainly have a right to outstrip him, if you 
can^r 



Nor whilst I recommend studying the art 
from artists, cart Ibe supposed to mean, that 
nature is to be neglected : I take this study 
in* aid, and not in exclusion, of the other. 
Nature is, and must be the fountain which 
alone: is inexhaustible; and from which all 
excellencies must originally fiow« 



The great use of studying our predecessors 
i», to open the mind, to shorten our labour, 
^ and to give us the result of the selection 
made 1)y those great mindajof-what is grand 
eti beautifiil -in nature : heir rich stores are all- 
spread out before us ; but it is an art,, and no 
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easy art, to know how or what to choose^ 
and how to^^attdir^iOieurO^ of 

our choice. Thus the highest beauty of 
forffTlniist be taken from nature 1 but it i$ 
an art of long deduction, and great experi-: 
cnce, to know how to find it. We must 
not content ourselves with merely admiring 
and relishing ; we must enter into the prin- 
ciples on which the work is wrought s 
these do not swim on the superficies, and 
consequently are not open to superficial ob- 
servers% 

ArtaaJts perfection is not ojitentatious; it 
lies hid, and works its effect, itself unseen« 
It is the proper study and labour of an artist ^ 
to uncover and find out the latent cause of 
conspicuous beauties, and from thence form 
principles of his own conduct t such an ex- 
amination is a continual exertion of the mind ; 
as great, perhaps, as that of the artist whose 
works he is thus studying. 

The sagacious imitator does not content 
himself with merely remarking what dis- 
tinguishes the different manner or genius of 

M 3 
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each master ; he enters into the contrivance 
In the composition how the masses of h'ghts 
are disposed, the means by which the effect 
is produced, how artfully some parts are losC 
m the ground, others boldly relieved, and 
how all these are mutually altered and inter- 
changed according to the reason and scheme 
cf the wotk. He acimires not the harmony 
ef colouring alone, but examines by wKit 
a rtifice o ne colour is a foil to its neighbour. 
He looks close into the tints, examines of 
what colours they are composed, till he ha$ 
formed clear and distinct ideas, and has learnt 
to see in what harmony and good colouring 
consists. What is learned in this manner 
from the works of others becomes really our 
own, sinks deep, and is never forgotten ; nay, 
it is by seizing t>n this clue that we proceed 
forward, and, get further and further in en- 
Ikrging thc^^rinciples^ and improving the 
practice of our art. 

There can be no doubt, but the art is better 
learnt from the works themselves, than from 
the'^precepts which are formed upon those 
works ; but if it is difficuh to choose proper 
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tnodds for imitation ». k requires no les$ c\i> 
curnqwctian to separate and distinguijSkh wiott 
in those models we oinghtto imitate. 

■■ .■■ ■■ / ■•■■■> 

I cannot avoid ment foiling here , though k 
is 4iot my intention at present to «ita: into the 
art and method of study, an error which 
students are too apt to fall into. He that i$ 
formingliimself, must look V^ith greait caution 
and wariness on those peculiarities, or pro^ 
mincnt parts, which at first force themselves 
upon view ; and are the marlos, or wh^it is 
comnKmly called the mianner, hy which thai 
individual artist is distinguished. 

Peculiar jnarlcs, I hold to be, genertiUy, if { 
not always, defectsj however difficult it m*y / 
be wholly to escape them. t 

Peculiarities in the works of art, are like / 
those in the human figure : it is by themthait f 
we are cognizable and di^tingv^ished one \ 
from another, but they are^ways so many 
blemishes ; which, however, both La real life 
and in painting, cease to appear deformities, 
|o those who t»ve them continually before 

6 
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their eyes. In the works of art, evpn th« 
most jcnlightened mitid, when wann^ liy 
beauties of the highest kind, xvill hy degrees 
find a repugnance within him to acknowledge 
tay derects; nay, his enthusiasm will carry 
liimsofar, as to transform them into beauties, 
and objects of invitation. . . 

• •■ • . • 

It must be acknowledged, that a peculi^ 
«ity of style, either from its novelty, or by 
seeming to proceed from a peculiar turn of 
of mind , often escapes blame; on the contrary , 
it is sometimes striking and pleasing : but 
this it is a vain labour to endeavour to imi^ 
^tate; because novelty and peculiarity being 
fits only merit, when it ceases to be new, it 
ceases to have value. 



A manner jtherefore being^a defect, an4 

every painter, however excellent, having a 

\ manner, it seems to follow, that all kinds of 

I faults, as well as beauties, may be leariied 

tinder the sanction of the greatest authorities. 

Even the great name of Michael Angelo may 

i be used, to keep in countenance a deficiency 

or rather neglect of colduring, and every 
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^et praament?! part of the, art. If thf 
young student is dry and hard> Poussin is 
^e same. If his work has a careless and 
unfinished air, he has most, of the Venetian 
school to support; him. If he makes no se^*- 
lection of objects, but takes individual nature 
jjast as he finds it, he is like Rembrandt*: 
If he is incorrect in the proportions of his- 
ilgures, Correggio* was likewise "incorrect. 
l( his colours are not blended ^nd united, 
Rubdns was equally cmde. In short, there 
i$ no defect that may not be excused, iflj 
it is a sufficient excuse that it can be im* . 
pi\ted to considerable artistsj .but it must 
be remembered, that it was not by these 
defects they acquired their reputation; Jthey 
have a right to our pardon^ but not to our 
admiration. "^ 



However, to imitate peculiarities or mis- 
take defects for beauties, that man will be 
xyiost liable, who confines his imitation to onis 
fevourite master; and evei), though he chposes 
the best, and is capable of distinguishing the 
re?tj excellencies of his model, it is not by 
5Mch narrow practice, th^t a genius or 



tUksttty in tlie art is acijuiired. A mm k 'i» 
Kttle likely to form a (rue idea of the j3*w; 
^ecticm of the art, by studying a singfe artiSf^^' 
As he would be to produce a perfectly beiifl^ 
tiful figure, by an exact irnitation of any ill** 
dividual living modeL And as the paititer; 
by bringing together ih dn* t>ieCe, *hbm 
b^uti^s which are ijisp^rsed a^ong a ^^ 
Tktiety of individuals, produces a ^Sgiaiiis 
more beautiful than can be found in niitiire^ 
sb that artist who can luiitfijii^himself the 
ciiccllfencies of the various great pairitdrs^ 
DlrfU approach nearer ^:a perfection than Any 
dhe of his masters. He, who confines kifnA> 
self to the imitation of an individual, as he 
never proposes to surpass, so he is not likely 
to equal, the object of his imitation. H* 

\ professes only to follow; and he that fellows 

I ipust necessarily be behind. 

We should imitate the conduct of the gteRt 
aiftists in the course of their studies, as w^H 
as the works which they produced, wheft 
they were perfectly formed. RafFaelle began 
by imitating implicitly the manner of Pietro 
Perugino, under whom he studied; hence 



Ilk #«t works Me ^CMce to be distingQisherft 
from his master's i but soon forming highei^ 
and more extensive views, he imitated the 
'^ifd outline ^f Michael Angelo ; he learned 
thiiinaiiocr of using colours ffom the work^^ 
«f Lranarddda ViiAci,and Framt Bartolomeot 
td fldl this h^ added the contemplation of all 
the i^maiHS of antiquity th^t were within hi9 
fMich I flnd etnployed otheis to draw for hiin 
trkaK was iti Gieece and distsmt places* And] 
k is from his having taken so many models^; 
ll»t he became himself a model for all sucJ 
ceeding painters; always imitating, andt 
alwsiys origi naJ. "^ 

If your ambition ) therefore, be to equal 
Hdffaelle, you miistdxias. RafFaelle did ; take 
many models, and not even Jbim for your 
guide alone, to the exclusion of others*. 
And yet the number is infinite of those who 
seem, if one may judge by their style, to 
have seen no other works but those of their 



* Sed non qui maximc imitandus, etiam solus imitan- 
im est. Quintiliau, 
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master, or of some favoi»rite» vrho^Wiifi^f^ 
is their first wish, and their last. 

• I will mention a few that occur to me of 
this narrow, confined, illiberal \mscienti<« 
fick, and servile kind of imitators. Guida 
was thus meanly copied by E)lizab<;tta, $imii9 
and Simone Cantarini; Poussin, by Verdier» 
and Cheflpn; Parmeggianp, by: J^rpriima 
Marzuoli. Paolq Veronese, and laccona 
Passan, had for their imitators their brotbin^ 
and sons. Pietro .da Cortona was followed 
kyCirpFerri, and Romar^lli; Rubens, by* 
Jacques Jordaens, and Diepenbeke; Guer-?. 
cino, by his own family, the Gennari. Carlo 
Maratti was imitated by Giuseppe Chiari, 
and Pietro da Pietri; and Rembrandt, hy 
Slramer, Eeckhout, and Flink. All these, tot 
whom may be added a much Ipnger list of 
painters, whose works among the ignorant 
pass for those of their masters, are justly t©, 
be censored fpr barxenne^s-^nd servility. 

To oppqse to this list a few that have 
adopted a more liberal style pf imitation ;•-?» 
Pellegrino Tibaldi, Rosso, and Primaticcio^ 

3 
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did not cdidly imitate; but caught something 
of the fire that animates the works of Michael 
Angelo. The Caraccis formed their style 
fromPellegrinoTibaldi, Gorreggio, and the 
Venetian School. Domenichino, Guido, 
Lanfranco, Albano, Guercino, Cavidone, 
Schidone, Tiarini, though it is sufficiently 
apparent that they came from the school o£ 
the Caraccis, have yet the appearance of men 
who extended their views beyond the model 
that lay before them, and have shewn that 
they had opinions of their own, and thought 
for themselves, after they had made them- 
selves masters of the general principles of 
their schook. 

Le Suer's first manner resembles very much 
that of his master Voiiet : but as he soon ex- 
celled him, so he differed from him in every 
part of the art. Carlo Maratti succeeded 
better than those I have first named, and I 
think owes his superiority to the extension of 
his views ; beside his master Andrea Sacchi, 
he imitated Raffaelle, Guido, and the Ca- 
raccis. It is true, there is nothing very cap- 
tivating in Carlo Maratti ; bu^ this proceeded 
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from a want which cannot be completely 
Supplied ; thatjs^_gaaat of strength of parts. 
In this certainly men are not equal ; ^ncTa 
man can bring home wares only in proportion 
to the capital with which he goes to market. 
Carlo, by diligence, made the most of what 
hi had ; but there was undoubtedly a heavi- 
1MS5 a^aout him» which extended itself, imi- 
formly, to his indention, expression, his 
drawing, colouring, and the general effect of 
his pictures • The truth is, he never equalled 
any of his patterns in any one thing, and he j 
added little of his own* 

But we must not rest contented even in 
this general study of the moderns ; we must 
trace back the art to its fountain-head ; to 
that source from whence they drew their 
principal excellencies, the^jnoonuments of 
pure antiquity. All the inventions and 
thoughts of me Antients, whether conveyed 
to us in statues, ba^-reliefs, intaglios, cameos, 
f>r coins, are to be sought after and carefully 
studied : the genius that hovers over these 
venerable relicks, may be called the father 
of modern art. 
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From the remains of the works of th« 
antients the modern arts were revived, and it 
is by their means that they must be restored a 
second time. However it may mortify our 
vanity, we must be forced to allow them our 
masters ; and we may vehture to prophecy, 
that when they shall cease to be studied, arts 
will no longer flourish, and we shall again 
relapse into barbarism. 

The fire of the artist's own genius ope-|' 
rating upon these materials which have been 
thus diligently collected, will enable him to 
make new combinations, perhaps, superior 
to what had ever before been in the possession 
of the ?irt : as in the mixture of the variety 
of metais, which are said to have been 
melted and run together at the burning of Co- 
rinth, anew and till then unknown metal was 
produced, equal in value to any of those that 
had contributed to its composition. And / 
though a curious refiner ftiould come with his 
crucibles, analyse and separate its various^ 
component parts, yet Corinthian brass would 
still hold its rank amongst the most beautiful 
and valuable of metals. 



o 
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We have hitherto considered the advantages 
of imitation as it tends to form the taste, and 
as a practice by which a spark of that genius 
may be caught, which illumines those noble 
works that ought always to be present to our 
thoughts. 

We come now to speak of another kind of 
' imitation; the boiXQ.wlngaparticular thought, 
an action, attitude, or figure, and trans- 
planting it into your own work : this will 
\ cither come under the charge of plagiarism^ 
or be warrantable, and deserve commenda- 
tion, according to the address with which it 
is performed. There is some difference 
likewise, whether it is upon the antients or 
moderns that these depredations are made. 
It is generally allowed, that no man need be 
ashamed of copying the antients : their 
works are considered as a magazine of com- 
mon property, always open to the publick, 
whence every man has a right to take what 
materials he pleases; and if he has the art of 
using them, they are supposed to become to 
all intents and purposes his own property. 
The collection of the thoughts of the antients. 
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ni^hick Raffaelle made with so much trouble, 
1$ a proof of his opinion on this subject. 
Such collections may be made with much 
more ease, by means of an art scarce known 
in his time ; I mean that of engraving ; by 
which, at an easy rate, every man may now 
avail himself of the inventions of anticjuity. 

It must be acknowledged that the works of 
the moderns are more the property of their 
authors. He, who borrows an idea from an; 
antient, or' even from a modern artist not his, 
contemporary, and so accommodates it to his 
own work, that it makes a part of it, with 
no scam or joining appearing, can hardly be 
charged with plagiarism : poets practise this 
kind of borrowing, without reserve. But/ 
^n artist should not be contented with this\ 
only; he should enter into a competition- 
with his original, and endeavour to improve, 
what he is appropriating to his own work. 
Such imitation is so far from having any 
^ thing in it of the servility of plagiarism, 
that it is a perpetual exercise of the mind, a 
continual invention. Borrowing or stealing 
with sucji art and caution, will have a right 
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to the $ame lenity as was u$ed by tb« Iac^ 
demonians ; who did not punish theft, l>ii| 
the want of artifice to conoeal it, 

Ir\ In order to encourage you to imitatioa^ 
to the utmost extent, let me add, that vcrjf 
finished artists in the inferior branches of 
the art, will contribute to furnish the mind 
and give hints, of which a skilful painter, 
who is sensible of what he wants, and is 
in no danger of being infected by the con- 
tact of vicious models, will know how to 
avail himself. He will pick up from dimg- 
hills what by a nice chymistry, passing 
through his own mind, shall be converted 
into pure gold ; and under the rudeness of 
Gothick essays, he will find original, ratio- 
nal and even sublime inventions* 

The works of Albert Purer, Lucas Van 
Ley den, the numerous inventions of To- 
bias Stimmer, and Jost Ammon, afFofd a 
rich mass of genuine materials, which 
wrought up and polished to ele^nce, will 
add copiousness to what, perhaps, without 
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5uch aid> could have aspired only to just-r 
liess and propriety. 

In the luxuriant style of Paul Veronese^ 
in the Capricious compositions of Tintoret^ 
he will find something, that will assist his 
invention, and give points, from which his 
own imagination shall rise'and take flight, 
when the subject which he treats will with 
propriety admit of splendid effects. 

In every school, whether Venetian, French, 
or Dutch, he will find, either ingenious 
compositions, extraordinary effects, some 
peculiar expressions, or some mechanical ex- 
cellence, well worthy of his attention, and, 
in some measure, of his imitation. Even 
in the lower class of the French painters \ 
great beauties are often found, united with 1 
great defects. Though Coypel wanted a 
simplicity of taste, and mistook a presump- 
tuous and assuming air for what is grand 
and majestic; yet he frequently has good 
sense and judgement in his manner of 
telling his stories, great skill in his compo- 
sitions, and is not without a considerable', 

VOL. I. N 
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^oWfer of expressing the passidns. Ths 
modern affectation of grace in his works# 
as well as in those of Bosch and Watteau, 
may be said to be sepamted, by a very 4hin 
partition, fiorti the more simple and pure 
grace of Correggio and ParniegiahOb 

Among the Dutch jpAinters, the correct, 
firm, mid determined pencil, which was em-* 
ployed by Bamboccio and JeaJi Miel, ort 
vulgar and mean subjects, might, without 
any change, be employed on the hightest i 
to which, indeed^ it seeitts more properly 
to belong. The gi^atest style, if that styfe 
is confined fo small. figures, such as P6\is^ 
sin generally painted, would receive an ad- 
ditional grace by the elegance and precision 
of ptticil so axlmirabk in the works 6i 
Teniers ; and thotigh the school t6 which 
he belonged more partrc!ularly excelled irt 
the mechanism of .painting j[ yet it produ-* 
ced rriany, who have shewn great a^bilities 
in expressing what mu^t be ranked abov€^ 
mechanical excellencies. In the Works of 
Frank Hals, the portrait-painter may observe 
the composition of a face, the features w^ 

6 
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|(iit together, as tiie painters express it % 
from whence proceeds that strong-marked . 
character of individual nature, which is so 
remaikable in his portraits, and is not found / 
in an equal degree in any other painter* 
If he had joined to this most difficult part 
of the art, a patience in finishing what he 
liad so correctly planned, he might justly 
have claimed the place which Vandyck, aU 
things considered, so justly holds as the first 
of portrait-painters. 

Others of the same school have shewa 
great power in expressing the character ami 
passioBts of those vulgar people, which were 
the subjects of their study and attention^' 
Among those Jan Steen jseems to be one 
of the most diligeat and accurate observe!? 
of what passed in those scenes which hp 
frequented, and which were to him an 
academy. I can easily imagine, that if 
this extraordinary man had had the good 
fortune to have been born in Italy, instead 
€>f Holland, had he lived in Rome instead . 
of Leyden, and been blessed with Michac^l 
Angelo and RafFaelle for his masters, in- 

N a 
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Stead of Brouwer and Van Goyen ; the same 
• sagacity and penetration which distinguished 
so accurately t the different characters and 
(expression in his vulgar figures, would, 
/ when exerted in the selection and imitation 
of what was great -ancl elevated in nature, 
have been equally successful ; and he now 
would have ranged with the great pillars and 
supporters of our Art. 

, Men who although thus bound down by 
the almost invincible powers of early ha- 
/ bits, havfe still exerted extraordinary abilities 
within their narrow and confined circle; 
and have, from the natural vigour of their 
mind, given a very interesting expression 
and great force and energy_to their works ; 
though they cannot be recommended to be 
exactly imitated, may yet invite an artist to 
endeavour to transfer, by a kind of parody, 
their excellencies to his own performances. 
Whoever has acquired the power of making 
this use of the Flemish, Venetian, and 
French schools, is a real genius, and has 
sources of knowledge open to him which 
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were wanting to the great artists who lived * 
in the great age of painting; ^ 

To find excellencies, however dispersed A 
to discover beauties, however concealed byl 
the multitude of defects with which they) 
are surrounded, can be the work only of 
him, who having a mind always alive to hi^ 
art, has extended his views^to ^ll-^^ges^-nnd 
to alljsjihools; and has acquired from that 
comprehensive mass .which - he has thus 
gathered to himself, a well-digested and per- 
fect idea of his art, to which every thing is 
jreferred. Like a sovereign judge and arbi^ 
ter of arty he is possessed of that presiding 
power which separates and attracts every 
excellence from ev^ry school ; selects both 
from what is great, and what is little ; brings 
home knowledge from the East and froni 
the West; making the universe tributary 
towards furnishing his mind and enrichin* 
his works with originality, and variety of 
inventions. 

Thus I have ventured to. give my opinion 
of what appears tp me the true and only 
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method by which an artist makes himself 
master of his profession j lyhich I hold 
/ought to be one continued course of imitation^ 
) that is not to cease but with hi$ life. 

Those, who either {torn their own en- 
gagements and hurry of business, or from 
indolence, or from conceit and vanity, have 
neglected looking put of themselves, as far 
as my experiaice and observation reache$» 
have from that time, not pnly ceased to adrt 
vance, and improve in their performances, 
/but have gone backward. They may be 
1 compared to men who have lived upon their 
principal, till they are reduced to beggary, 
and left without resources^ 



I can recommend nothing better there* 
fore, than that you endeavour to infuse into 
your works what you learn from the con* 
templation of- the works of others. To 
' recommend thi$ has the appearance of 
needless and superfluous advice; but it has 
fallen within my own knowledge, that 
artists,, though they were not wanting in a 
sincere love for their art, though t^iey ha^ 
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^rcat pleasure in seeiqg good pictures, an4 
wore well skilled to 4istinguish what was 
excellent or defective ip them, yet have gone 
pn in their own mapner, without any endea- 
vour to give a little of those beauties, which 
|hey admired in other§, tq their own ^rorks* 
Jt is difficult to conceive how the present 
Italian painters, who live in the midst of th^ 
treasures of art, should be eontented^with their 
pwn style. They proceed in their common- 
pHce inventions, and never think it worth 
while to visit the. works pf those great artists 
with which they are surrpynded. 

I remember, several years ago, to have 
conversed at Rome with an artist of great 
fame throughout Europe ; he was not with- 
put ^ considerable degree pf abilities, bi^t 
those abilities were by no means equal to 
bis own opinion of them. Frpm the re- 
putation he had acquired, he too fondly 
concluded that he stopd in the same rank» 
when compared with his predecessors, as 
he held with regard to his jiiiserable con- 
tLemporary rivals. In cpnvers^tipn aboyt 
?ome paj tif ulars of the works pf Jl^ffsiellei 
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he seemed to have, or to affect to have, 4 
very obscure memory of them. He told me 
that he had not set his foot in the Vatican 
for fifteen years together j that he had been 
in treaty to copy a capital picture of Raf- 
faelle, but that the business had gone off j 
however, if the agreement had held, his 
copy would have greatly exceeded the ori- 
ginal. The merit of this artist, however 
great we may suppose it, I am sure would 
have been far greater, and his presump- 
tion would have been far less, if he had 
visited the Vatican, as' in reason he ought 
to have done, at least once every month of 
his life. 

I address myself. Gentlemen, to you 
who have made some progress in the art, 
/and are to be, for the future, under the 
/guidance of your own judgement and discre- 
tion. I consider you as arrived to that 
period, when you have a right to think 
for yourselves, (and to presume that every 
man is fallible ; to study the masters 
with a suspicion, that great men are not 
always exempt from great faults } to ctim 
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ticise, compare, and rank their works in' 
your own estimation, as they approach* to,- ; 
or recede from, that standard_pf_perf action 
which you have formed in your own minds, 
but which those masters themselves, it 
must be renjembered, have taught you t(f 
make ; and which you will cease to makfef 
with correctness, when you cease to study 
them. It is theij: excellencies which' havj^ 
taught yqu their defects* 

I would wish you to forget where you 
are, and who it is that speaks to you, I 
only direct you to higher models and bqtv 
ter advisers. We can teach you here but 
very little j you are henceforth to be your 
own teachers, Po this justice^ however, 
to the English Academy ; to bear in mind, 
that in this place you contracted no narrow 
habits, no false ideas, nothing that could 
lead you to the imitation of any living mas- 
ter, who may be the fashionable darling of 
the day. As you have not been taught to 
flatter us, do not learn to flatter yourselves ♦ 
We have endjeavoured to lead you to the ad^ 
fnijration of nothing but what is truly admi- 



rablc* If you choose inferior patterns, 
or if you make your own former works youip 
patterns for yoqr latHp^ it I9 your own fault. 

The purport of this discourse, and, in-- 
deed, of most ©f my other discourses, is, 
caution you against that false opinion j 
but too prevalent among artists, of the ima-r 
ginary powers of. native genius, aqd its 
iufpciency in great works* This opinion* 
according to the temper of mind it meets 
with, sjlmost always produces, either a vain 
confidence, or a sluggish despairt both 
equally fatal to all proficiency, 

Study therefore the grept works of the 
great masters, for ever. Study as nearly as 
you can, in the order, in thjp manner, an4 
c^tt the principles, on which they studied, 
Study nature attentively, bwt always with 
t|iQse masters in your company; eonsidef 
them as models which you are to imitate, 
and at the same time as rivals with wh^ift 
you are to conten<|t 
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tut REALITY OF A STANDARD OF TASTE, AS WELL A5 
; OF CORPORAL BEAUTY. BESipE THIS IMMUTABLE 
TRUTH, THERE ARE SECONDARY TRUTHS, WHICH ARE 
VARIABLE; BOTH REQUIRING THE ATTENTION OF 
THE ARTIST, IN PROPORTION TO THEIR STABILITY 
OR THEIR INFLUENCE. 

OENTLEMEN, 
It has been my uniform endeavour, since t 
first addressed you from this place, to im- 
press you strongly with one ruling idea, I 
wished you to be persuaded, that success in 
your art depends almost entirely on your own 
industry; but the industry which I princi- 
pally recommended, is not the industry of 
the hands J but of the mvid. 

As our art is not a divine gift^ so neither 
k it a mechanical trade. Its foundations are 
laid in solid science: and practice, though 
essential to perfection, can ever attain that to ttierv^er 
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which it aims, unless it works under the 
direction of principle. 

Some writers upon art carry this point too 
far, and suppose that such a body of univer^ 
sal and profound learning is requisite^ tluit 
the very ^numeratiofl of its kinds is enough to ^ 
frighten a beginner. Vitruvius, after going 
through the many accomplishments of na- 
ture, and the many acquirements of leaf ni«g, 
necessary to an architect, proceeds with great 
gravity to jissert, that he ought to be well 
Skilled in the civil law; that lie may ik)t he 
4dbeated in the title of the groiAnd Jhe builds 
Dn. But without such exaggeration^ we may 
ipo so far as to asseit, that a painter stands in 
CKsed of more knowledge than is to be picked 
off his pallett or collected by looking on his 
model, whether it he in life or in picture. 
I He can never be a great artist, who is grossly 
.illiterate. 

Every man whose business is descriptioHt 
ought to be tolerably conversant with the 
poets, in some language or other; that he 
may imbibe a poetical spirit, and enlarge his 
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fttock of ideas. He ought to acquire an habit 
of comparing and digesting his notions* 
He ought not to be wholly unacquaintei 
with thai part of philosophy which gives an 
insight' into hutuan nature, and relates to lfe« 
ftianrtfers, characters, passions, and affections* 
He ought to know something concerning the 
mind, as well as a great deal concerning the 
body of man. For this purpose, it is not 
necessary that he should go into such a com- 
pass of reading, as must, by distracting hi« 
attention, disqualify him for the practical 
part of his profession, and make him sink 
the perfotttier iii the critick. Reading, if it 
caii be mtde the favourite recreation of hit 
leisure hours, will improve and enlarge hi« 
mind, without retarding his actual industry ♦ 
What such partial and desultory reading Can- 
ndt afford, maybe supplied by the conversa- 
tion of kawied and ingenious men, which i$ 
the best of ^11 substifutes for ^hose who have 
BOt A^ mean* or opportunities of deep study. . ^ ^ 

There are many such men in this age; and '^ ti/)MML, 
they will be pleased with communicating 
their ideas to artists, when they see them 
curious and docile^ if they are treated with 
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that respect and deference which is so jiistl/ 
their due. Into such society, young artists, 
if they make it the point of their ambition, 
will by degrees be admitted. There, with- 
out formal teaching, they will insensibly 
come to feel and reason like those they live 
with, and find a rational and systematick 
taste ' imperceptibly formed in their minds, 
which they will know how to reduce to a 
standard, by applying general truth to their 
own purposes, better perhaps than those to 
whom they owed the original sentiment* 

Of these studies, and this conversation, the 
desired and legitimate offspring is a power of 
/^ distinguishing right from wrong; which 
power applied to works of art, is denomi-? 
nated Taste. Let me then, without fur- 
ther introduction, enter upon an examination, 
whether taste be so far beyond our reach, as 
to be unattainable by care; or be so very 
vague and capricious, that no care ought to 
be employed about it. 

It has been the fate of arts to be enveloped 
in mysterious and incomprehensibl/e language. 
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as if it was thought necessary that even the 
terms should correspond to the idea enter- 
tained of the instability and uncertainty o£ 
the rules which they expressed. 

To speak of genius and taste, as in any 
way connected with reason or common 
sense, would be, in the opinion of some 
towering talkers, to speak like a man who 
possessed neither; who had never felt that 
enthusiasm, or, to use their own inflated 
language, was never warmed by that Pro- / 
methean fire, which animates the canvas and 
vivifie? the marble. 

If, in order to be intelligible, I appear toX 
degrade art by bringing her down from her 
visionary situation in the clouds, it is only to 
give her a more solid mansion upon the earth • ^ 
It is necessary that at some time or other we 
should see things as they really are, and not 
impose on ourselves by that false magnitude 
with which objects appear when viewed 
indistinctly as through a mist. 

We will allow a poet to express his mean- 

VOL. I, o 
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ing, when his meaning is not well knov/n tof 
himself, with a certain degree of obscurity, 
as it is one source of the sublinie. But 
when, in plain prose, we gravely talk of 
courting the muse in shady bowers ; waiting 
the call and inspiration of Genius, finding 
out where he inhabits, and where he is to be 
invoked with the greatest success; of attend-* 
ing to times and seasons when the imagina- 
tion shoots with the greatest vigour, whether 
at the summer soltice or the vernal equinox; 
sagaciously observing how much the wild 
freedom and liberty of imagination is cramped 
by attention to established rules ;^nd how 
this same imagination begins to grow dim in 
advanced age, smothered and deaderfed by 
too much judgement ; when we talk such 
language, or entertain such sentiments as 
these. We generally rest contented with mere 
. words, or at best entertain notions not only- 
groundless, but pernicious. 

If all this means, what it is very possiible 
was originally intended only to be meant, 
that in order to cultivate an art, a man se- 
cludes himself from the commerce of the 

6 
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ivorld^ and retires into the country at parti- 
cular seasons ; or that at one,, time of the 
year his body is in better health, and conse- 
quently his mind fitter for the business of 
hard thinking than at another time ; .or that 
the mind may be fatigued and grow confused 
by long and unremitted application ; this I 
can understand. I can likewise believe, that 
a man eminent when young for possessing 
poetical imagination, . may, from having 
taken another road, so neglect its cultivation, 
as to shew less of its powers in his latter life. 
But I am persuaded, that scarce a ppet is to 
be found, from Honker down to Dryjden, 
who preserved a sound mind in a sound 
body, and continued practising his profession 
to the very last, whose latter works are not 
as replete with the fire of imagination, as 
those which were produced in his more 
youthful days. 

To understand literally these metaphors or 
ideas expressed in poetical language, seems 
to be equally absurd as to conclude, that be- 
cause painters sometimes represent poets wri- 
ting from the dictates of a little winged boy 
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or genius, that this same genius did really 
inform him in a whisper what he was to 
write; and that he is himself but a mere 
machine, unconscious of the operations of his 
own mind* 

Opinions generally received and floating In 
the world, whether true or false, we natu- 
rally ddopt and make our own ; they may be 
considered as a kind of inheritance to which 
we succeed and are tenants for life, and 
which we leave to our posterity very nearly 
in the condition in which we received it ; it 
not being much in anyone rhan^s poWer either 
'to impair or improve it. The greatest part of 
these opinions, like current coin in its cirCu- 
latiofi, we are used to take without weighitig 
or examining • but by this inevitable inat- 
tention many adulterated pieces are received, 
which, when we seriously estimate our wealth, 
we must throw away. So the collector of 
popular opinions, when he embodies his 
knowledge, and forms a system, must sepa- 
parate those which are true from those which 
are only, plausible. But it becomes more 
peculiarly a dutj^ to the professors of art not 
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tp let any opinions relating to that art pass 
unexamined. The caution and circumspect 
tion required in such examination we shall 
presently have ^n opportunity of explaining. 

Genius and taste, in their common accep- 
tation, appear to be very nearly related ; the- 
4ifFerence lies ouly in this, that genius has 
superadded to it a habit or power of execu- 
tion : or we may say, that taste, when this 
power is added, changes its name, and is 
called genius. They both, in the popular 
Opinion, pretend to an entire exemption fron; 
the restraint of rules. It is supposed thaf 
their powers are intuitive^ that under the 
name of genius great works are produced, 
^nd under the name of taste an exact judge- 
ment is given, without our knowing why, 
and without our being under the least obliga- 
tion to reason, precept, or experience. 

One can scarce state these opinions with- 
out exposing their absurdity ; yet they are 
constantly in the nipuths of men, and parti- 
cularly of artists. They who have thought 
seriously on this subject, do not carry th^ 
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point So far; yet I am persxiaded, that even 
among those few who may be called think- 
ers, the prevalent opinion allows less than it 
ought to ther powers of reason ; and considers 
the principles of taste, which give all their 
authority to the rules of art, as more fluctu- 
ating, and as having less solid foundations, 
than we shall find, upon examination, they 
really have. 

The common sstying, that fastes are not 
to be disputed^ owes its influence, and its ge- 
neral reception, to the same error which leads 
us to inriagine this faculty of too high an ori- 
ginal to submit to the authority of an earthly 
tribunal. It likewise corresponds with the 
notions of those who consider it as a mere 
phantom of the imagination, so devoid of 
substance a;s to elude all criticism. 

We often appear to differ in sentiments 
from each other, merely from the inaccuracy 
of terms, as we are not obliged to speak al-' 
wkys with critical exactness. Something of 
this too may arise from want of words in the 
language in which we speak, to express the 
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more nice discriminations which a deep in- 
vestigation discovers. A great deal However . 
of this difference vanishes, when each opi^ 
nion is tolerably explained and understood 
by constancy and precision in the use of 
terniSp 

We apply the term Taste to that act of the 
mind by which we like or dislike, whatever 
be the subject. Our judgement upon an airy 
nothing, a fancy which has no foundation, 
is called by the same pame which we give 
to our determination concerning those truth$ 
which refer to the most general and most unr 
alterable principles of human nature.; to the 
works which are only to be produced by the 
greatest efforts pf the human understanding. 
However inconvenient this may be, we are 
obliged to take words as we find them ; all 
we can do is to distinguish the things to 
which they are applied. 

We may let pass those things which are at 
pnce subjects of taste and sense, and whicli 
having as much certainty as the senses them- 
selves, give no occasion to enquiry or dis? 
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pute. The natural appetite or taste of the 
human mind is for truth ; whether that 
truth results from the real agreement or equa- 
lity of original ideas among themselves^ 
from the agreement of the representation of 
any object with tlie thing represented ; or 
from the correspondence of the several parts 
of any arrangement with each other. It is 
the very same taste which relishes a demon- 
'Slration in geometry, that is pleased with the 
resemblance of a picture to an original, and 
touched with the harmony of musick. 

All these have unalterable and fixed foun- 
dations in nature, and are therefore equally 
investigated by reason, and known by study; 
some with more, some with less clearness, 
but all exactly in the same way. A picture 
that is unlike, is false. Disproportionate or- 
donnance of parts is not right; because it 
cannot be true, until i^ ceases to be a contra- 
diction to assert, that the parts have no gela- 
tion to the whole. Colouring is true, when 
it is naturally adapted to the eye, from bright- 
ness, from softness, frpm harmony, from re- 
semblance; because these agree with their 
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object, NATURE, and therefore are true; as 
true as mathematical demonstration; but 
known to be true only to those who study 
these things. 

But beside real, there is ^Iso apparent 
truth, or opinion, or prejudice. With re- 
gard to real truth, when it is known, the 
taste which conforms to it, is, and must be, 
uniform. With regard to the second sort of 
truth, which may be called truth upon suf- 
ferance, or truth by courtesy, it is not fixed, 
but variable. However, whilst these opi- 
nions and prejudices, on which it is founded, 
continue, they operate as truth ; and the art, 
whose office it is to please the mind, as well 
as instruct it, must direct itself according to 
opinion, or it will not attain its end. 

In proportion as these prejudices are known 
to be generally diffused, or long received, 
the taste which conforms to them approaches 
nearer to certainty, and to a sort of resem- 
blance to real science, even where opinions 
are found to be no better than prejudices. 
And since they deserve, on account of their 
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juration and extent, to b^ considered ajs 
realty true, they become capable qf no small 
degree of stability and .determination, by theiy 
permanent and uniform nature. 

As 'these prejudices become more narrow, 
more local, more transitory, this secondary 
taste becomes more and more fi^ntastical; 
recedes from real science; is less to be ap- 
proved by reason, ar>d less followed in prac^ 
ticei though in no case perhaps to be wholly 
neglected, where it does not stand, as it 
sometimes does, in direct defiance of the 
naost respectable opinions received amongst; 
mankind. 

Having laid down these pot ition#, I shaU 
proceed vvith Less method, because less will 
serve to explain and apply them, 

We will take it for granted, that reason is 
something invariable and fixed in the nature 
of things; and without endeavouring to gq 
back to an account of first prinpiples, whicl^ 
for ever will elude our search, w^ will con- 
clude, that vvhatever goes under the name of 
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t&ste, which we can fairly bring under the 
dominion of reason, must be considered as 
equally exempt from change. If therefore, 
in the course of this enquiry, we can ^hew 
that there are rules for the conduct of the^ 
artist which are fixed and invariable, It fol- 
lows of course, that the art of the connoisseur; 
or, in other words, taste has likewise invari- 
able principles. 

Of the judgement which we make on the 
works of art, and the preference that we give 
to one class of art over another, if a reason 
be demanded, the question is perhaps evaded 
by answering, I judge from my taste; but it 
does not follow that a better answer cannot 
be given, though, for common gazers, this 
may be sufficient. Every man is not obliged 
to investigate the causes of his approbation or 
dislike. 

The arts would lie open forever to caprice 
and casualty, if those who are to judge of 
their excellencies had no settled principles by 
which they are to regulate their decisions, 
and the merit or defect of performances were 
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to be determined by unguided fancy ^ A^4 
indeed we may venture to assert, that whatr 
ever speculative knowledge is necessary to 
the artist, is equally and indispensably ne- 
ccssary to the connoisseur* 

The first id^^ thjit occurs in the considera- 
tion of what is f^xed \r\ art, or in taste, is 
that presiding principle of wh^ch I have sq 
frequently spoken in former discourses, — 
t]ic general idea of nature. The beginning, 
t]ic middle, and the end of every thing that 
is valuable in taste, is comprised in the 
knowledge of wl^at is truly nature; for what- 
ever notions are not conformable to those of 
nature, or universal opinion, must be consi- 
dered as mor6 pr less capricious. 

y[y notion pf nature comprehends nat only 
the forms which nature produces, but also 
the nature and internal fabrick and organiza- 
tion, as I may call it, of the human mind 
:^nd imagination. T^ie terms beauty, or na- 
ture, which are general ideas, are but difn 
fprent modes of expressing the same things 
whether we apply these terms to statues, 
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|)Oetty, or picture. Deformity is not nature, 
but an accidental deviation from her accuA- 
tomfed practice. This general idea therefore 
ought to be called Nature ; and nothing else, 
correctly speaking, has a right to that name* 
But we are so far from speaking, ill cotximon 
conversation, with any siich accurlcy, that, 
on the contrary, when We driticise Rembrandt 
and other Dutch painters, who introduced 
into their historical pictures exact represen- 
tations of individual objects with all their 
imperfections, we say, — though it is not in 
a good taste, yet it is ndture. 

This misapplication of terms must be very 
often perplexing to the young student. Is 
not art, he may say, an imitation of nature? 
Must he riot therefore Who imitates her with 
the greatest fidelity, be the best artist? By 
this mode of reasoning Rembrandt has a 
higher place than Raffeelle. But a very 
little reflectioh will serve to shew us, 
that these particularities cannot be na- 
ture: for how can that be the nature of 
man, in which no two individuals are the 
same? 
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It plainly appears, that as a work is con- 
ducted under the influence of gefi^ral ideas, 
or partial, it is principally to.be considered as 
,the effect of a good or a bad ta^te. 

As beauty therefore does not consist In 
taking what lies immediately before you, so 
neither, in our pursuit of taste, are those 
opinions which we first received and adop- 
ted, the best choice, or the most natural to 
the mind and imagination. In the infancy 
of our knowledge we seize with greediness 
the good that is within our reach; it is by 
after-consideration, and in consequence of 
- discipline, that we refuse the present for a 
; greater good at a, distance. The nobility or 
: elevation of all arts, like the excellency of 
virtue itself, consists in adopting this en- 
., larged and comprehensive idea ; and all 
criticism built upon the more confined view 
of what is natural, may properly be called 
sha//ow cnticism^ rather than false: its defect 
k, that the truth is not sufficiently extensive. 

It has sometimes happened, that some of 
the greatest men in our art have been betrayed 
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into errors by this confined mode of reasonings 
Poussin, who, upon the whole, may be plto-* 
duced as an artist strictly attentive to the 
most enlarged and extensive ideas of natulre, 
' from not having settled principles on fhis 
point, has in one instance at least, I think* 
deserted truth for prejudice. He is said to 
have vindicated the conduct of Julio Romano 
for his inattention to the masses of light and 
shade, or grouping the figures in the bat- 
tle OF CoNSTANTiNE, as if designedly 
neglected, the better to correspond with the 
hurry and confijsion of a battle. Poussin's 
own conduct in many of his pictures, makes 
us more e^tsily give credit to this report. 
Thatitwas too much his own practice, the 
Sacrifice to Silenus, and the Tri- 
umph OF Bacchus and Ariadne*, may 
be produced as instances ; but this principle 
is still more apparent, and may be said tt> be 
even more ostentatiously displayed in his 
Perseus and Medusa's head-j-. 

♦ In the Cabinet of the Earl of Ashburnham, 
t In the Cabinet of Sir Peter Barrel. 
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This is undoubtedly a subject of great bustle 
and tumult, and that the first effect of the 
picture may correspond to the subject, every 
principle of composition is violated j there is 
no principal figure, no principal light, no 
groups; every thing is dispersed, and in such 
a state of confusion, t^iat the eye finds no 
repose any where. In consequence of the 
forbidding appearance, I remember turning 
from it with disgust, and should not have 
looked a second time, if I had not been cal- 
led back to a closer inspection. I then 
indeed found, what we may expect always 
to find in the works of Poussin^ correct 
drawing, forcible expression, and just cha- 
racter; in short all the excellencies which so 
much distinguish the works of this learned 
painter 

This conduct of Poussin I hold to be en- 
tirely improper to imitate. A picture should 
please at first sight, and appear to invite the 
spectator's attention : if on the contrary the 
general effect offends the eye, a second view 
is not always sought, whatever more sub- 
stantial and intrinsick merit it may possess. 
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Perhaps no apology ought to be received 
iTor oflfences committed againft the vehicle 
(whether it be the organ of seeing, or of 
hearing,) by which our pleasures are con- 
veyed to the mind. We must take care that 
the eye be not perplexed and distracted by 
a confusion of equal parts, or equal lights, or 
offended by an unharmonious mixture of 
colours, as we should guard against offending 
the ear by unharmonious sounds. Wetnay 
venture to be more confident of the truth of this 
observation, since we find that Shakspeare, on 
a parallel occasion, has made Hamlet recom- 
mend to the players a precept of the same 
kind, — never to offend the ear by harsh sounds : 
In the very torrent^ tempest^ and whirlwind of 
your passion^ says he, you must acquire and 
beget a temperance that may give it smoothness. 
And yet, at the same time, he very justly ob- 
serves, The end of playing^ both at the' firsts 
and now^ was and is^ to hold^ as ^twere^ the 
mirrour up to nature. No one can deny, that 
violent passions will naturally emit harsh and 
disagreeable tones : yet this great poet and 
critick thought that this imitation of nature 
would cost too much, if purchased at the ex- 

VOL. !• p 
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pence of disagreeable s6nsations, or, as he 
expresses it, oifplitting the ear. The poet 
and actor, as well as the painter of genius who 
is well acquainted with all the variety and 
sources of pleasure in the mind and imagi- 
nation, has little regard or attention to com- 
mon nature, or creeping after common sense. 
By overleaping those narrow bounds, he more 
effectually seises the whole mind, and more 
powerfully accomplishes his purpose. This 
success is ignorantly imagined to proceed from 
inattention to all rules, and a defiance of reason 
and judgement ; whereas it is in truth acting ac- . 
cording to the beft rules and the justest reason. 

He who thinks nature, in the narrow sense 
of the word, is alone to be followed, will 
produce but a scanty entertainment for thfe 
imagination: every thing is to be done with 
which it is natural for the mind to be pleased, 
whether it proceeds from simplicity or variety, 
uniformity or irregularity ;. whether the scenes 
are familiar or exotick 5 rude and wild, or en- 
riched and cultivated ; for it is natural for the 
mind to be pleased with all these in their turn: 
In short, whatever pleases has in it what is 
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ttftalogous to the mind, and is therefore ,: in the 
highest and beft sense of the word, naturals 
. It is the sense of nature or truth, which 
uught more particularly to be cultivated by 
the professors of art ; and it may be observed, 
that many wise and learned men, who have 
accustomed their minds to admit nothing for 
truthbut what can be proved by mathematical 
demonstration, have seldom any reUsh for 
those arts which address themselves to the ^ 
fancy, the rectitude and truth of Which is 
known by another kind of proof : and we 
may add, that the acquisition of this know- 
ledge requires as much circumspection and 
sagacity, as is necessary to attain those truths 
which are more capable of demonstration. 
Reason must ultimately determine our choice 
on every occasion j but this reason may -^till 
be exerted ineffectually by applying to taste 
principles which, though right as far as they 
go, yet do not reach the object. No man, 
for instance, can deny, that it seems at first 
view very reasonable, that a statue which is 
to carry down to posterity the resemblance of 
an individual, should be dressed in the fashion' 
of the times, in the dress which he himself 

P % 
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wore : this would certainly be true, if the 
dress were part of the man : but after a 
time, the dress is only an amusement for an 
wtiquarian ; and if it obstructs the general 
.design of the piece, it is to be disregarded bjr 
the artist. Common sense must here give 
way to a higher sense. In the naked form, 
and in the disposition of the drapery, the dif- 
ference between one artist and another is 
principally seen. But if he is compelled to 
exhibit the modem dress, the naked form is 
entirely hid, and the drapery is already dis- 
posed by the skill of the tailor. Were a Fhi« 
dias to obey such absurd conunands, he would 
please no more than an ordinary, sculptor; 
itince, in the inferior parts of eveiy art, the 
learned and the ignorant are nearly upon a 
level. 

These were probably among the reason? 
that induced the sculptor of that wonderful 
figure of Laocoon to exhibit him naked, not- 
withstanding he was surprised in the act of 
sacrificing to Apollo, and consequently ought 
to have been shewn in his sacerdotal habits, 
if those greater reasons had not preponderated* 
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Art is riot yet in so high estimation with usi 
as to obtain so great a sacrifice as the antients 
made, especially the Grecians ; who suffered 
themselves to be represented naked, whether 
they were generals, lawgivers, or kings. 

Under this head of balancing and choosing 
the greater reason, or of two evils taking the 
least, we may consider the conduct of Rubens 
in the Luxembourg gallery, where he has 
mixed allegorical figures with the represen- 
tations of real personages^ which must be 
acknowledged to be a fauft ; yet, if the a-rtist 
considered himself a-s engaged to furnish this 
gallery with a rich, various, and splendid 
ornament, this could not be done, at least in 
an equal degree, without peopling the air and 
water with these allegorical figures: "^he 
therefore accomplished all that he purposed. 
In this case all lesser considerations, which 
tend to obstruct the great end of the work, 
must yield and give way. 

The variety which portraits and modern' 
dresses, mixed with allegorical figures, pro- 
duce, is not to be slightly given up upon a 
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punctilio of reason, when that reason deprives 
the art in a manner of its very existence. It 
must always be remembered that the business 
of a great painter, is to produce a great 
picture ; he must therefore take especial care 
not to be cajoled by specious arguments out 
of his materials. 

What has been so often said to the dis- 
advantage of allegorical poetry,— -that it is 
tedious, and uninteresting,— cannot with the 
same propriety be applied to painting, where 
the interest is of a different kind. If allego- 
rical, painting produces a greater variety of 
ideal l^eauty, a richer, a more various and 
delightfiil composition, and gives to the 
artist a greater opportunity of exhibiting his 
skin, all the interest he wishes for is accom- 
plished ; such a picture not only attracts, but 
fixes the attention. 

If it be objected that Rubens judged ill at 
first in thinking it necessary to make his 
work so very ornamental, this puts the 
question upon new ground. It \^zs his 
peculiar style; he could paint in no other } 
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and he was selected for that work, probably, 
because it was his style. Nobody will 
dispute but some of the best of the Roman 
or Bolognian schools would have produced a 
more learned and more noble work. 

This leads us to another important province 
of taste, that of weighing the value of the 
different classes of the art, and of estimating 
them accordingly . 

All arts have means within them of apply- 
ing themselves with success both to the 
intellectual and sensitive part of our natures. 
It cannot be disputed, supposing both 'these 
means put in pradlice with equal abilities, 
to which we ought to give the preference ; 
to him who represents the heroick arts and 
more dignified passions of man, or to him 
who, by the help of meretricious ornaments, 
however elegant and graceful, captivates the 
sensuality, as it may be called, of our taste. 
Thus the Roman and Bolognian schools are 
reasonably preferred to the Venetian, Flemish, 
or Dutch schools, as they address themselves 
to our best and noblest faculties. 
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Wdl-tumed periods in eloquence, or har- 
mony of numbers in poetry, which are in 
those arts what colouring is in painting, how-* 
ever highly we may esteem them, can never 
be considered as of equal importance with 
the art of unfolding truths that are useful to 
mankind, and which make us better or wiser. 
Nor can those works which remind us of the 
poverty and meanness of our nature, be con- 
sidered as of equal rank with what excites 
ideas of grandeur, or raises and dignifies 
humanity; or, in the words of a late poet, 
which makes the beholder learn to venerate 
himself as man. '^ 

It is reason and good sense therefore, which 
ranks and estimates every art, and every part 
of that art, according to its importance, from 
the painter of animated, down to inanimated 
nature. We will not allow a man, who 
fhall prefer the inferior style, to say it is his 
taste; taste here has nothing, or at least ought 
to have nothing, to do with the question. 
He wants not taste, but sense, and soundness 
of judgement. 

• * Dr. Goldsmith. 
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Indeed perfection in an inferior style may 
be reasonably preferred to mediocrity in the 
highest walks of art. A landscape of Claude 
Lorrain may be preferred fo a history by 
Luca Giordano; but hence appears the 
necessity of the connoisseur*s knowing in 
what consists the excellency of each class, 
in order to judge how near it approaches to 
perfection* 

Even in works of the same kind, as in 
history-painting, which is composed of va- 
rious parts, excellence of an inferior species, 
carried to a very high degree, will make a 
work very valuable, and in some measure 
compensate for the absence of the higher 
kinds of merit. It is the duty of the con- 
noisseur to know and esteem, as much as it 
may deserve, every part of painting: he will 
not then think even Bassano unworthy of his 
notice j who, though totally devoid of ex- 
pression, sense, grace, or elegance, may be 
esteemed on account of his admirable taste 
of colours, which, in his best works, are 
Jittle inferior to those of Titian, 
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Since I have mentioned Bassano, we must 
do him likewise the justice to acknowledge, 
that though he did not aspire to the dignity 
of expressing the characters and passions of 
men, yet, with respcft to facility and truth 
in his manner of touching animals of all 
Idnds, and giving them what painters call 
fb^r character^ few have ever excelled hini. 

To Bassano we may add Paul Veronese 
and Tintoret, for their entire inattention to 
what is justly thought the most essential 
part of our art, the expressionof the passions* 
Notwithstanding these glaring deficiencies, 
we justly esteem their works ; but it must 
be remembered, that they do not please from 
those defects, but from their great excellen- 
cies of another kind, and in spite of such 
transgressions. These excellencies too, as 
far as they go, are founded in the truth of 
general nature : thqy tell the truths though 
not the whole truth. 

By these considerations, which can never 
be too frequently impressed, maybe obviated 
two errors, which I observed to have been» 
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formerly at least, the most prevalent, and to 
be most injurious to artists ; that of thinking 
taste and genius to have nothing to do with 
reason, and that of taking particular living 
objects for nature* 

I shall now say something on that part of 
taste^ which, as I have hinted to you before, 
does not belong so much to the external form 
of things, but is addressed to the mind, and 
depends on its original frame, or, to use the 
expression, the organization of the soul ; I 
mean the imagination and the passions. The 
principles of these are as invariable as the 
former, and are to be known and reasoned 
upon in the same manner, by an appeal to 
common sense deciding upon the common 
feelings of mankind. This sense,* and these 
feelings, appear to me of equal authority, 
and equally conclusive. Now this appeal 
implies a' general uniformity and agreement 
in the minds of men. It would be else an 
idle and vain endeavour to establish rules of 
art; it would be pursuing a phantom, to 
attempt to move affections with which we 
were entirely unacquainted. We have no 
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feason to suspect there is a greater difFerenc* 
between our minds than between our forms i 
of which, though there are no two ahke* 
yet there is a general similitude that goes 
through the whol6 race of mankind; arid 
those who have cultivated their taste, can 
distinguish what is beautiful or deformed. 
Of, in other words, what agrees with or 
deviates from the general idea of nature, in 
One case, as well as in the other. 

The internal fabrick of our minds, as well 
»s the external form of our bodies, being 
nearlj uniform; it seems then to follow of 
course, that as the imagination is incapable 
of producing any thing originally of itself, 
and can only vary and combine those ideas 
with which it is furnished by, means of the 
senses, there will be necessarily an agree- 
ment in the imaginations, as in the senses 
of men. There being this agreement, it 
follows, that in all cases, in our lightest 
amusements, as well as in our most serious 
actions and engagements of life, we must 
fegukte oiir affections of every kind by that 
©f others. The well-disciplined mind ac- 
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JknDwIedges this authority, and submits its 
own opinion to the publick voice. It is from 
knowing what are the general feelinga and 
passions of mankind, that we acquire a true 
idea of wii^t imagination is; though it 
appears as if we had nothing to do but to 
consult our own particulac sensations, and 
these were sufficient to ensure us from all 
error and mistake. 

A knowledge of the disposition and cha*^ 
radler of the human mind can be acquired 
only by experience: a great deal will ba 
learned, I admit, by a habit of examining 
what passes in our bosoms, what are our 
own motives of action, and of what kind of 
sentiments we are conscious on any occasion* 
We may suppose an uniformity, and con** 
elude that the ' same effect will be produced 
by the same cause in the minds of others. 
This examination will contribute to suggest 
to us matters of enquiry ; bdt we can never 
be sure that our own sensations are true and 
right, till they are confirmed by more exten- 
sive observation. One man opposing another 
determines nothing; but a general union of 
6 
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minds, like a general combination ortlid 
forces of all mankind, makes a strength that 
is irresistible. In fact, as he who does not 
know himself, does not know others, so it 
may be said with equal truth, that he who 
does not know others, knows himself but 
very imperfectly* 

A man who thinks he is guarding himself 
against prejudices by resisting the authority 
of others, leaves open every avenue to sin- 
gularity, vanity, self-conceit, obstinacy, and 
many other vices, all tending to warp the 
judgement, and prevent the natural operation 
of his faculties. This submission to othets 
is a deference which we owe, and indeed are 
forced involuntarily to pay. In fact, we 
never are satisfied with our opinions, what- 
ever we may pretend, till they are ratified and 
confirmed by the suffrages of the rest of man- 
kind. We dispute and wrangle for ever; we, 
endeavour to get men to come to us, when 
we do not go to them. 

He therefore who is acquainted with the 
yroxks which have pleased different ages' and 
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different countries, and has formed his opinion 
on them, has more materials, and more means 
of knowing what is analogous to the mind of 
man, than he who is conversant only with 
Ae works of his own age or country. What 
lias pleased, and continues to please, h 
likely to please again : hence are derived the 
rules : of art, and on this immoveable foun-^ 
dation they must ever stand. 

: This search and study of the history of 
Aemind ought not to be confined to 0nt 
art only. It is by the analogy that one art bears 
to another, that many things are ascertained, 
which either were but faintly seen, or, per- 
haps, would not have been discovered at all, 
if the inventor had not received the first hints 
from the practices of a sister art on a similar 
occasion.* The frequent allusions which 
every man who treats of any art is obliged 
to make to others, in order to illustrate and 
confirm his principles, sufficiently shew their 
near connection and inseparable relation. 

* Nulla ars, non alterius artis, aut mater, aut propin^. 
qua est. , T^rtulju as cited by Junius. 
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All arts having 4ie $ame general €hd» 
wbkh i$ to please; and addressing them^ 
selves to the same faculties througk the me* 
dium of the senses ; it follows thkt their 
rules and principles must have as great affi«- 
nity, as the different materials and the diife^ 
jrent organs or vehicles by which they pass 
to the mind, will permit them to retain.* 

We may therefore conclude, that the real 
substance, as it may be called, of what goes 
under the name of taste, is Axed and esta;- 
blished in the nature of things ; that theis 
are certain and regular causes by which the 
imagination and passions of m^n are a&cted; 
and that the knowledge of these causes is 
acquired by a laborious and diligent inves* 
ligation of nature, and by the same slow 
progress as wisdom or knowledge of eveiy 
kind, however instantaneous its operations 
may appear when thus acquired. 

It has been often observed, that the good 

♦ Omnes artcs quae ad humanitatem pertinent, habent 
quoddam commune vinculum, et quasi cognatione inter 
se continentun Cic£ro. 
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and virtuous man alone can acquire this true 
or just relish even of works of art. This 
topiriion will not Appear entirely without 
foundation, when we consider that the same 
habit of mind which is acquired by our 
feearch after truth in the more serious duties 
of life, is only transferred to the pursuit of 
lighter amusements. The same disposition^ 
the same desire to find something steady, 
substantial, and durable, on which the mind 
can lean as it were, and test with safety^ 
actuates us in both cases. The subject only 
is changed. We pursue the same method in 
our search after the idea of beauty and perfec- 
tion in each j of virtue, by looking forwards 
beyond ourselves to society, and to the whole ; 
of arts, by extending our views in the sam^ 
manner to all ages and all times. 

Every art, like our own, has in its com- 
position fluctuating as well as fixed prin- 
ciples. It is an attentive enquiry into their 
difFerfence that will enable us to determine 
how far we are influenced by custom and 
habit, and what is fixed in the nature of 
things. 

VOL. I. Q^ 
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To distinguish how much has solid foun- 
dation, we may have recourse to the same 
proof by which some hold that wit ought to 
be tried ; whether it preserves itself when 
translated. That wit is false, which can 
subsist only in one language; and that pic- 
ture which pleases only one age or one nation, 
owes its reception to some local or accidental 
association of ideas. 

We may apply this to every custom and 
habit of life. Thus the general principles of 
urbanity, politeness, or civility, have been 
tlie same in all nations; but the mode in 
which they' are dressed, is continually vary- 
ing. The general idea of shewing respect is 
by making yourself less; but the manner, 
whether by bowing the body, kneeling, 
prostration, pulling off the upper part of our 
dress, or taking away the lower*, is a matter 
of custom. 

Thus, in regard to ornaments, — it would 
be unjust to conclude that because they were 

* Put off thy shoes from off thy feet; for the place 
whereon thou standest is holy ground. ExODUSi iii. 5^ 
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at first arbitrarily contrived, they are there- 
fore undeserving of our attention ; on the 
contrary, he who neglects the cultivation of 
those ornaments, acts contrary to nature and 
reason. As life would be imperfect without 
its highest ornaments, the Arts, so these arts 
themselves would be imperfect without /^^/r 
ornaments. Though we by no means ought 
to rank these with positive and substantial 
beauties, yet it must be allowed, that a know- 
ledge of both is essentially requisite towards 
forming a complete, whole and perfect taste. 
tt is in reality from the ornaments, that arts 
receive their peculiar character and com- 
pleifion; we may add, that in them we find 
the characteristical mark of a national taste; 
as by thrbwing up a feather in the air, we 
Jcnow which way the wind blows, better 
than by a more heavy matter. 

The striking distinction between the works 
of the Roman, Bolognian, and Venetian 
schools, consists more in that general effect 
which is produced by colours, than in the 
more profound excellencies of the art; at 
least it is from thence that each is distin- 
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guished and known at first sight. Thus it is 
the ornaments, rather than the proportions 
of architecture, which at the first glance 
distinguifh the different orders from each 
other; the Dorick is known by its triglyphs, 
the lonickby its volutes, and the Corinthian 
by its acanthus. 

What distinguishes oratory from a cold 
narration, is a more liberal, though chaste, 
use of those ornaments which go under the 
name of figurative and metaphorical expres- 
sions; and poetry distinguishes itself from 
oratory, by words and expressions still more 
ardent and glowing. What separates and 
distinguishes poetry, is more particularly the 
ornament of verfe : it is this which gives it 
its character, and is kn essential without 
which it cannot exist. Custom has appro- 
priated different metre to different kinds of 
composition, in which the world is not per- 
fectly agreed. In England the dispute is not 
yet settled, which is to be preferred, rhyme or 
blank verse. But however we disagree about 
what these metrical ornaments shall be, that 
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some metre is essentially necessary, is uni* 
versally acknowledged • 

In poetry or eloquence, to determine how 
far figurative or metaphorical language may 
proceed, and when it begins to be affectation 
or beside the truth, must be determined by 
taste ; though this taste, we must never for- 
get, is regulated and formed by the presiding 
feelings of mankind, — ^by those works which 
have approved themselves to all times and all 
persons. Thus, though eloquence has un- 
doubtedly an essential and intrinsic excellence, 
and immoveable principles common to all 
languages, founded in the nature of our pas- 
sions and affections ; yet it has its ornaments 
and modes of address, which are merely 
arbitrary. What is approved in the eastern 
nations as grand and majestic, would be con- 
sidered by the Greeks and Romans as turgid 
and inflated; and they, in return, would be 
thought by the Orientals to express themselves 
in a cold and insipid manner* 

We may add likewise to the credit of oma- 
ments, that it is by their means that Art 
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itself accomplishes its purpose. Fresnoy 
calls colouring, which is one of the chief 
ornaments of painting, /ena sororis^ that 
which procures Ipvers and aidmirers to the 
more valuable excellencies of the art. 

It Appears to be the same right turn of mind, 
MV'hicli enables a man, to acquire the truths or 
the just idea of what is right, in the orna- 
ments, , as in the more stable principles of art. 
It has still the same centre of per/ection, 
though it is the centre of a smaller circle, 

To illustrate this by the fashion of dress, 
in which there is allowed to be a good or bad 
taste. The component parts of dress are 
continually changing from great to little, 
from short to long; but the general form still 
remains : it is still the same general dress, 
which is comparatively fixed, though on a 
very slender foundation; but it is on this 
which fashion must rest. He who invents 
with the most success, or dresses in. the 
best taste, would probably, from the same 
sagacity employed to greater purposes, have 
discovered equal skill, oj: have fcn-med the 
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same correct tatse, in the highest labours 
of art; 

I have mentioned taste in dress, which is 
certainly one of the lowest subjects to which 
. this word is applied; yet, as I have before 
observed, there is a right even here, how- 
ever narrow its foundation respecting the 
fashion of any particular nation. But we 
have still more slender means of determining, 
to which of the different customs of different 
ages or countries we ought to give the pre- 
ference, iince they seem to be all equally 
removed from nature. If aa European, 
when he has cut off his beard, and put false 
hair on his head, or bound up his own natural 
hair in regular hard knots, as unlike nature 
as he can possibly make it; and after having 
rendered them immoveable by the help of the 
fat of hogs, has covered the whole with flour, 
laid on by a machine with the utmost regula- 
rity; if, when thus attired he issues forth, 
and meets a Cherokee Indian, who has 
bestowed as much time at his toilet, and laid 
on with equal care and attention hi§ yellow 
and red oker on particular parts pf his fore- 
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Jiead or cheeks, as he judges most becoming j 
whoever of these two despises the other for 
this attention to the fashion of his country, 
which ever first feels himself provoked tq 
laugh, is the barbarian* 

All these fashions are very innocent j| 
neither worth disquisition, nor any .endca-. 
vour to alter them ; as the change would^, 
jn all probability, be equally distant from 
nature. The only circumstance against which 
indignation. may reasonably be moved, is, 
where the operation is painful or destructive 
of health ; such as some of the practices at 
Otaheite, and the straight lacing of the Eng- 
lish ladies; of the last of which practices, 
how destructive it must be to health and 
Jong life, the professor of anatomy took an 
opportunity of proving a few days since in 
this j\cademy. 

It is indress, as in things of greater conse- 
quence. Fashions originate from those only 
who have the high and powerful advantage? 
of rank, birth, and fortune. Many of the 
ornaments of art, those at least for which no 
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reason can be given, are transmitted to us^ 
are adopted, and acquire tl^eir consequence 
from the company in which we have beea 
used to see them. As Greece and Romf 
are the fountains from whence hav« flowed 
all kinds of excellence, ta that veneratioi^ 
which they have a right to claim for the 
pleasure and knowledge which they havft 
afforded us, we voluntarily add our appro- 
i)ation of every ornament and eVery custom 
that belonged to. them, even to the fashion 
of their dress. For it may be observed 
that, not satisfied with them in their own 
place, we make no difficulty of dreffi^ig 
statues of modern heroes or senators in the 
fashion of the Roman armour or peaceful 
robe I we go so far as Iiardly to bear a statue 
. in any other drapery. « 

The figures of the great men of those 
nations have come down to us in sculpture. 
In sculpture remain almost all the excellent 
specimens of ancient art. We have so far 
associated personal dignity to the persons 
thus represented, and the truth of art to their 
manner of representation, tha^ it is not it^ 
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our power any longer to separate them. This 
is not so in painting ; because having no ex- 
cellent ancient portraits, that connexion was 
fiever formed. Indeed we could no more 
Venture -to paint a general officer in a Roman 
piilitary habit, than we could make a statue 
in the present uniform. But since we have 
©o ancient portraits, — ^to shew how ready we 
are to adopt those kind of prejudices, we 
make the best authority among the moderns 
nerve the same purpose. The great variety 
of excellent portraits with which Vandyck 
has enriched this nation, we are not content 
to admire for their real excellence, but ex- 
tend our approbation even to the dress which 
happened to be the fashion of that age. We 
all very well remember how common it was 
a few years ago for portraits to be drawn in 
this fantastick dress; and this custom is not 
yet entirely laid aside. By this means it 
must be acknowledged very ordinary pictures 
acquired something of the air and effect of the 
works of Vandyck, and appeared therefore 
at first sight to be better pictures than they 
really were ; they appeared so, however, to 
those only who had the me^ns of making thi» 
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association; and when made, it was irresis^ 
tible. But this association is nature, and re- 
fers to that secondary truth that comes from 
conformity to general prejudice and opinion ; 
it is therefore not merely fantastical. Besides 
the prejudice which we have in favour of 
ancient dresses, there may be likewise other 
reasons for the effect which they produce ; 
among which, we may justly rank the simpli- 
city of them, consisting of little more than 
one single piece of drapery, without those 
whimsical capricious forms by which all 
other dresses are embarrassed. 

Thus, though it is frorp the prejudice wo 
have in favour of the ancients, who have 
taught us architecture, that we have adopted 
likewise their ornaments; and though we are 
satisfied that neither nature nor reason are the 
foundation of those beauties which we 
imagine we see in that art, yet if any one, 
persuaded of this truth, should therefore 
invent new orders of equal beauty, which we 
will suppose to be possible, they would not 
please; nor ought he to complain, since the 
old has that great advantage of having custon^ 
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and prejudice on its side. In this case we 
Jeave what has every prejudice in its favour, 
to take that which will have no advantage 
over what we have left, but novelty : which 
$oon destroys itself, and at any rate is but a 
weak antagonist against custom. 

Ancient ornaments, having the right of 
possession, ought not to be removed, un- 
less to make room for that which not only 
has higher pretensions, but such pretensions 
fts will balance the evil and confusion which 
innovation always brings with it. 

To this we may add, that even the dura- 
bility of the materials will often contribute 
to give a superiority to one object over an- 
other. Ornaments in buildings, with which 
taste is principally concerned, are composed 
of materials which last longer than those of 
which dress is composed ; the former there- 
fore make higher pretensions to our favour 
and prejudice. 

Some attention is surely due to what we 
can no niore get rid pf , than we can go iout 

' 3 
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of oui?selyes. We are creatures of preju- 
dice ; we neither can nor ought to eradicate 
it ; we miist only regulate it by reason ; 
which kind of regulation is indeed little 
more than obliging the lesser, the local and 
temporary prejudices, to give way to those 
which are more durable and lasting. 

He ^ therefore, who in his practice of 
portrait-painting wishes to dignify his sub- 
ject, which we will suppose to be a lady, 
will not paint her in the modern dress, the 
familiarity of which alone is sufficient to 
destroy all dignity. He takes care that his 
work shall correspond to those ideas and 
that imagination which he knows will regu- 
late the judgement of others ; and therefore 
dresses his figure something with the gene-* 
ral air of the antique for the sake of dignity, 
^nd preserves something of the modern for 
the sake of likeness. By this conduct his 
works correspond with those prejudices 
which we have in favour of what we conti- 
nually see ; and the relish of the antique sim- 
plicity corresponds with what we may call 
the more learned and scientific prejudice. 
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There was a statue made not long since of 
Voltaire, which the sculptor, not having 
that respect for the prejudices of mankind 
which he ought to have had, made en- 
tirely naked, and as meagre and emaciated 
as the original is said to be. The conse- 
quence was what might have been expect- 
ed; it remained in the sculptor's shop, 
though it was intended as a publick omanient 
and a publick . honour to Voltaire, for it 
was procured at the iexpence of his contem- 
porary wits and admirers. 

Whoever would reform a nation, suppo- 
sing a bad taste to prevail in it, will not 
accomplish his purpose by going directly 
against the stream of their prejudices. 
Men's minds must be prepared to receive 
what is new to them. Reformation is a work of 
time. A national taste, however wrong it may 
be, cannot be totally changed at once ; we 
must yield a little to the prepossession which 
has taken hold on the mind, and we may 
then bring people to adopt what would 
offend them, if endeavoured to be intro- 
duced by violence. When Battista Franco 
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was employed, in conjunction with Titian, 
Paul Veronese and Tintoret, to adorn the 
iibrary of St. Mark, his work, Vasari 
says, ,gave less satisfaction than any of the 
others: the dry manner of the Roman 
school was very ill calculated to please eyes 
that had been accustomed to the luxu- 
riancy, splendour, and richness of Venetian 
colouring. Had the Romans been the judges 
of this work, probably the determination 
would have been just contrary; for in the 
more noble parts of the art, Battista Franco 
was perhaps jiot inferior to any of his 
rivals. 

GENTLEMfeNs 

It has been the main scope and 
principal end of this discourse to demon- 
strate the reality of a standard in taste, as 
well as in corporeal beauty ; that a false or 
depraved taste is a thing as well known, as 
easily discovered, as any thing that is de- 
formed, mis-shapen, or wrong, in our form 
or outward make ; and that this knowledge 
i§ derived from the uniformity of sentiments 
among mankind, from whence proceeds the 
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knowledge of what are the general habits of 
n^tuic j the result of which is an idea of 
perfect beauty. 

If what has been advanced be tnie,-^that 
beside this beauty or truth, which is formed 
on the uniform, eternal, and immutable 
laws of nature, and which of necessity 
can be but one ; that beside this one immu^ 
table verity there are likewise what we have 
called apparent or secondary truths, pro-^ 
ceeding from local and temporary prejudices^ 
fancies, fashions or accidental connexion 
of ideas ; if it appears that these last have 
still their foundation, however slender, in 
the original fabrick of our minds ; it follows 
that all these truths or beauties deserve and 
require the attention of the artist^ in pro- 
portion to their stability or duration^ or as 
their influence is more or less extensive* 
And let me add, that as they ought not to 
pass their just bounds, so neither do they, 
in a well-regulated taste, at all prevent or 
weaken the influence of those general prin- 
ciples, which alonp can give to art its tru« 
arid permanent dignity. 
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Td form this just taste is undoubtedly m 
your own power, but it is to reason and phi- 
iosophy that you must have recourse ; from 
them you must borrow the balance, by which 
is to be weighed and estimated the value of 
every pretension that intrudes itself on your 
notice. 

The genwal objection which is made to 
4he introduction of Philosophy into the 
regions of taste, is^ that it checks and re- 

' strains the flights of the imagination, and 
gives that timidity, which an over-carefuU 
ness not to err or act contrary to reason is 
likely to produce. It is not so. Fear is 
neither reason nor philosophy. The true 
spirit of philosophy, by giving knowledge, 
gives a manly confidence, and substitutes 
rational firmness in the place of vain pre* 
sumption. A man of real taste is always 
a man of judgement in other respects ; and 
those inventions which either disdain or 
shrink from reason, are generally, I fear, 

. more like the dreams of a distempered brain, 
than the exalted enthusiasm of a &.ound and 

- true genius. In the midst of the highest 
YQi. I, iR * . iii^hts 
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flights of fancy or imagination, rMson 
ought to preside from first to last, though 
.1 admit her more powerful operation js 
upon reflection. 

Let me add, that some of the greater 
names of antiquity, and those who have 
most distinguished themselves in works of 
genius and imagination, were equally emi- 
nent for their critical s^jlL Plato, Aristo- 
tle, Cicero, and Horace ; and among the 
modems, Boileau, Corneille, Pope, and Dry.- 
den, are at least instances of genius not 
being destroyed by attention or subjection 
to rules and science. I should hope therefore, 
that the natural consequence of what has 
been said, would be, to excite in you a 
desire of knowing the principles and con- 
duct of the great masters of our art, and 
respect and veneration for thend when known. 
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THE fRmcii^tits Of Att^ vmfmi&lt ?6iTit^ 6lk 

^ PAINTlHc>f HAVE ThEIR FOUNpATIQN IM THfi 
MIND; SUCH AS NOVELTY, VARIETY AN0 CQN- 
TRAST ; THESE IN THEIR EXCESS BECOME DEFECTS; 
— SlMI'LICltY. ITS EXCfiSS blSA^R^EABL^.— &ULE$ 
NOT TO BE ALWAYS OBSBRVfcD JNTMIR LltBRAt 
BENSE : SUFFICIENT. TO PRESSkVE THE BPIRiy 09 
THE LA-yVT, — OBSERVATIONS ON THE J?RX2B M^. 
TUBES. 

GENTLEMEN, 

1 HAVE recommended in fojrmer discotiN 
ses,* that Artists should leam their profes* 
sion by endeavouring to form an idea of 
perfection from the different excellencies 
which lie dispersed in the various schook 
of painting. Some difficulty will still 
occur, to know what is beauty^ and where 
it maybe found: one would wish not to be 
obliged to take it entirely on the credit •£ 

* Discourse IL and VI, 
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fame; though to this, I acknowledge, the 
younger Students must unavoidably submit. 
Any suspicion in them of the chance of 
their being deceived, will have iilore ten- 
'•dency to obsruct their advancement, than 
even an ^nthusiastick confidence in the 
perfection of their models. But to the more 
advanced in the art, who wish to stand 
on more stable and firmer ground, and to 
establish principles on a stronger foundation 
thaji authority, however venerable or pow- 
erful, it may be safely told, that there is still 
a higher tribunal, to which those great 
masters themselves must, submit, and to 
which indeed every excellence in art must 
he ultimately referred. He" ^ho is ambitious 
to enlarge the boundaries of his art, must 
extend his views, beyond the precepts 
which are found in books or may be drawn 
from the practice of his predecessors, to a 
knowledge of those precepts in the mind, 
those operations of intellectual nature, — to 
which every thing that aspires to please, 
must be proportioned and accommodated. 

Poetry having a more extensive power 
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tlian t>ur art, exerts its influence over almost 
all the passions ; among those may be rec- 
koned one of our most prevalent disposi- 
tions, anxiety for the future. Poetry ope- 
rates byt raising our curiosity, engaging the* 
mind by degrees to take an* interest in the 
events keeping that event suspended, and 
surprising at last with an unexpected ca- 
tastrophefc 

. The Painter ^s* art is more confined, and 
has nothing that corresponds with, or per- 
haps k equivalent to, this power and ad- 
x'antage of leading the mind ^ on, ,till atten- 
tion is totally engaged. What is done by 
Painting, must be done at one blow ; curio- 
sity has received at once all the satisfaction it- 
can ever have. Thereiare, however, other in- 
tellectual qualities and dispositions which the. 
Painter can satisfy and affect as powerfully 
?s the poet : among those we may reckon 
our love of novelty, variety and contrast ; 
these qualities, on examination, will be 
found to refer to a certain activity and rest- 
lessness, which has a pleasure and delight 
in being exercised and put in. motion : Art 



r 
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therefore only administers to those wants and 

desires of the mind. 

# - 

It requires no long disquisition to shew* 
that the dispositions which I have stated 
actually subsist in the human mind. Varietjr 
reanimates the attention, which is apt to m 

languish under a continuaJi sameness. Novelty 
makes a more forcible impression on the 
mind, than can be made by the representa- 
tion of- what we have often seen before ; and 
contrasts rouse the power of comparison by 
opposition. All this is obvious; but, on the 
other hand, it must be remembered^ that the 
mind) though an active principle, has like- 
wise i^ disposition to indolence; and though, 
it loves exercise, loves jt only to a cfertainif 
degrte> beyond which it is very unwilling to 
be led> or driven ; the pursuit therefore of 
nov«hy and variety i*iay be carried to ^XceoS* 
When variety entirely destroys the pleasure* 
proceeding from uniformity -and repetition^ 
and when noveky counteracts and shuts out 
the pleasure arising from oW habits mkI cv^** 
toms, they oppose too much ihe indoterKrfeO^ 
our -disposition : the ijiind tlierefore caa be^ 

7 
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with J>Ieasure but a small portion of novelty 
* at a tinri€< The main part of the work must 

be in the mode to which we have been used. 
An aflfectiqn to old habits and customs I take 
to be thepredominant disposition of the mind, 
andnovehy comes as an exception : where all 
^. isnovehy, the attention, the exercise of the 

rnind is too violent. Contrast, in the same 
manner, when it exceeds certain limits, is as 
disagreeable as a violent and perpetual oppo- 
sition; it gives to the senses, in their pro-^ 
gress, a more sudden change than they can 
bear with pleasure. 

It is then apparent, that thcrse qualities^ 
however" they contribute to the perfection of 
Art, when kept within Certain bounds, if 
they are carried to excess,, become d^fects^ 
and require correction : a work consequently 
will not proceed better and better as it » 
attore varied; variety can never be the groujlud- 
I work and principle of the performance— 4t 

must be only employed to recreate and relieve. 

I . . ■ 

! ' ■ ' ' ^ 

T<^ apply these general observations which 
belong equally to all arts, to ows in particu-* 
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Ian In a composition » when the objc^tff 
are scattered and divided into many equal 
parts > the eye is perplexed arid fatigued, 
from not knowing where to rest, where to 
0nd the principal action, or which is the 
principal figure ; for where all -are makirtg 
equal pretensions to notice, all are in equal 
danger of neglect. 

The expression which is used very often 
on these occasions is, the piece wants repose i 
a word which perfectly expresses a relief of 
the mind from that state of hurry and anxiety 
which it suffers, when looking at a work of 
this character* 

On the other hand, absolute unity, that 
is, a large work, consisting of one group or 
mass of light only, would be as defective as 
an heroick poem without episode, or any 
collateral incidents to recreate the mind with 
that variety whichit always requires. 

An instance occurs to me of two painters, 
(Rembrandt and Poussin,) of characters 
totally opposite to each other in every respect, 

3 
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but iA nothing more than in their mode of 
composition, and management of lights and 
shadow. Rembrandt's manner is absolute 
unity; he often has but one group, and ex- 
hibits httle more than one spotof h'ghtin the 
itiidst of a large quantity of shadow: if he 
has a second mass, that second bears no pro^ 
portion to the principal. Poussin, on, the 
contrary, has scarce any principal mass of 
light at all, and his figures are often too 
much dispersed, without sufEcient attention 
to place them in groups. 

The conduct of these two painters is en- 
tirely the reverse of what might be expected 
from their general style and character; the 
works of Poussin being as much distinguished 
for . simplicity, as those of Rembrandt for 
combination. Even this conduct of Poussin 
might proceed from too great an affection to 
simplicity oi another kiiidi too great a desire 
to avoid that ostentation of art, with regard 
to light and shadow, on which Rembrandt so 
much wished to draw the attention: however, 
each of them ran into contrary extremes, 
and it is difficult to determine which is the 
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most reprehensible, both being equally distant 
from the demands of nature, afid the pur- 
poses of art. 

The same just moderation must be observed 
in regard to ornaments ; nothing will contri- 
bute more to destroy repose than profusion, 
of whatever kind, whether it consists in the 
multiplicity of objects, or the variety and 
brightness of colours. On the other hand, 
a work without ornament, instead of simpli-k 
city, to which it makes pretensions, has 
• rather the appearance of poverty. The 
degree to which ornaments are admissible, 
must be regulated by the professed style of 
the wofk; but wc| may be sureof this truth,— 
that the most ornamental style requires repose, 
to set off even its ornaments to advantage. I 
cannot avoid mentioning here an instance of 
repose in that faithful and accurate painter of 
nature, Shakspeare ; the short dialogue be- 
tween Duncan and Banquo, whilst they are 
approaching the gates of Macbeth*s castle* 
Their conversation very naturally turns upon 
the beauty of its situation, and the pleasant- 
ness of the afr : and Banquo observing the^ 
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martlets* nests in every recess of the cornice, 
remarks, that where those birds most breed 
and haunt, the air is delicate. The subject 
of this quiet and easy conversation gives that 
repose so necessary to the mind, after the 
tumultuovis bustle of the preceding scenes, 
and perfectly contra'sts the scene of hor- 
rour that inimediately succeeds. It seems 
as if Shakspeare ssked himself, What is a 
Prince likely to say to his attendants on such 
an occasion ? The modern writers seem, on 
the contrary, to be always searching for new 
thoughts, such as never could occur to men 
in the situation represented. This is alsQ 
frequently the practice of Homer; who, from 
the midst of battles and horrours, relieves 
and refreshes the mind of the reader, by in- 
troducing some quiet rural image, or picture 
of familiar domestick life. The writers of 
every age and country, where taste has begun 
to decline, paint and adorn every object they 
touch ; are always on the stretoh ; never 
deviate or sink a moment from the pompous 
and the brilliant. Lucan, Statins, and 
Claudian, (as a learned critick has observed,) 
are examples of this bad taste and want of 
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judgement ; they never soften their tones, or 
condescend to be natural : all is exaggeraion 
and perpetual splendour, without afFording 
repose of anjr ki^d^ 

As we are speaking of excesses, it will 
not be remote from our purpose to say a few 
words upon simplicity ; which, in one of the 
senses in which it is used, is considered as 
the general corrector of excess. We shall 
at present forbear to consider it as implying 
that exact conduct which proceeds from an 
, intimate knowledge of simple unadulterated 
nature, as it is then only another word fop 
perfection, which neither stops short of, nor 
oversteps, reality and truth, 

In our enquiry after simplicity, as in many 
other enquiries^ of this nature, we can best 
explain what is right, by shewing what is 
wrong; and, indeed, in this case it seems 
to be absolutely necessary: simplicity, being 
only a negative virtue, cannot be described 
or defined. We must therefore explain its, 
;i^ture, and shew the advantage and besiutjr 
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which is derived from it, by shewing th© 
deformity which proceeds from its neglect. 

Though instances pf this neglect mighf 
be expected to be found in practice, we should 
not expect to find in the works of criticks^ 
precepts that bid defiance to simplicity an4 
jevery thing that relates to it, I)e Piles 
reconimends t6 us portrait-painters, to add 
Grace and Dignity to the characters of those, 
whose pictures we draw : so far he is un- 
doubtedly right j but, unluckily, he descends 
to particulars, and gives his own idea of Gracf 
and Dignity. ** If, says he, you draw persons • 
of high character and dignity^ they ought to 
be drawn infuch an attitude^ that the Portrait 
mifU seent to speak to us of themselves ^ and^ as 
it wer^i to fay to us^ * stop^ take notice ofme^ 
I am thqt invincible King^ fur rounded by 
Majesty :' / am that valiant commander ^ who 
struck t err our every where, ;' / am that great 
minijler^who knew all the fprings of politicks z'^ 
I am that magistrate of consummate wisdom and 
probity J"^ He goes on in this manner, with 
all the characters he can think on. We may 
j^oritrast the tumour of this presuniptuous 
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loftiness with the natural unafl^cted air of 
the portraits of Titian, where dignity, seem^ 
ing to be natural and inherent, draws spon- 
taneous reverence, and instead of being thus 
vainly assumed, h is the appearance of an 
unalienable adjunct; whereas such pompous 
and laboured insolence of grandeur is so far 
from creating respect, that it betrays vulgarity 
and meanness, and new-accjuired conse. 
quence. 

The painters, many of them at least, have 
hot been backward in adopting the notions 
contained in these precepts. The portraits of 
Rigaud are perfect examples of an implicit 
observance of these rules of De Piles ; so 
that though he was a painter of great merit 
in many respects, yet, that merit is entirely- 
overpowered by a total absence of simplicity 
in every sense. 

Not to multiply instances, which mightbe 
produced for this purpose, from the works 
of History-painters, I shall mention only 
one, — a picture which I haVe seen, of the 
Supreme being by Coype|K 
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'• This subject theRoman Catholick painters 
have taken the liberty to represent^ however 
indecent the attempt, and however obvious 
the impossibility of any approach to an 
adequate representation : but here the air and 
character, which the Painter has given, and 
he has doubtless given the highest; he could 
conceive, are so degraded by an attempt at 
«uch dignity as De. Piles has recommended, 
that we are eiiraged at the folly and presump-. 
tion.of the artist, and consider it as little less 
than profanation. 

As we have passed to aneighboaringhation 
for instances of want t)f this quality,, we must 
itcknowledge, at the same tinie, that they 
have produced great examples of simplicity^ 
in Poussin and Le Sueun But. a^ we are 
speaking of the most refined and subtb notion 
of perfection, may we not enquire, whether 
a curious eye Cannot discern some fauks, even 
in those great nien? I can fancy, that even 
Poussin, by abhorring that affedtation and 
that want of simplicity, which he observed 
in his countrymen, has, in certain particu- 
lars, fallen into the contrary extreme^ so fair 

VOL. VII. s 
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as to approach to a kind of afiectation;-— ' 
to what, in writing, would be called pe- 
dantry* 

When Simplicity, instead of being a cor- 
irector, seema to set up for herself) that is, 
when an artist seems to value himself solely 
upon this quality; such an ostentatious dis- 
play of simplicity becomes then as disagree- 
able and nauseous as any other kind of affec- 
tation. He is, however, in this case, likely 
enough to sit down contented with his own 
work; for though he finds the world look at 
it with indifference or dislike, as being des« 
tituteof every quality that can recreate or give 
pkasuretothe mind, yet he consoles him- 
self, that it has simplicity, a beauty of too 
piJQ-e and. chaste a nature to foe relished by 
vulgar jiiiiidi. : 

^ It is in art as in morals ; no character would 
inspire U6 with an enthusiastick admiration of 
his virtue, if that virtue consisted only in an 
absen<3e of vice ; something more is required 5 
-tt man must do more than merely his duty, to 
beahoro. 



Thoae works o£ the ancients, which are 
hi the faighfist esteeip^ have sometiiing beskle 
mere sjimplicity to re^omnrvead them. The 
Apoilo, Ae Venus, the Laocoon, the Gta- 
<iiatcir, htive acieitain jCompasitioox^f ActiQQ, 
han^ contrasts sufiki^nt to give grace md 
energy in a high degree; biit it must be coa- 
fessed of the many thousand antique statues 
which we haye, that their general character- 
-istick is bordering at le^st x)n inaairhat^ insi« 
pidity. 

Simplicity, when, so very inartificial as to 
€fiem to evade the difficulties of art, is a verjr 
suspicious virtue. 

I do not, however, wish to degrade sim- 
plicity from the high estimation in which it 
has been ever justly held. It is our barrier 
against that great enemy to truth and nature. 
Affectation, which is ever clingixig to the 
pencil, and ready to drop in and poison every 
thing it touches. 

Our love and affection to simplicity pro- 
ceeds in a great measure from pur |i«ersi(M!i 

sa - 
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to every kind of affectation. There is like- 
wise another reason why so much stress is 
laid upon this virtue ; the propensity which 
artists have to fall into the contrary ex- 
treme: we therefore set a guard on that side 
which is most (assailable. When a youi^ 
artist is first told, that his composition and 
his attitudes must be contrasted, that he must 
turn the head contrary to the positioabf.the 
-body, in order to produce gnace and ani- 
mation; that his outline must be undula- 
ting, and swelling, to give grandeur ; and 
that the eye mu^ be gratified with a variety 
of. colours.; — when he is told this, with 
certain animating words, of Spirit, Dignity, 
Energy, Grace, greatness of Style, and bril- 
liancy of Tints, he becomes suddenly vain of 
his newly acquired knowledge, and never 
thinks he can carry those rules too far. It 
is then that the aid of simplicity ought to be 
called in, to correct the exuberance of youth- 
ful ardour. , ^ 

The same may be said in regard to Co- 
-lourifig, which in its prercminence is par- 
^ ticulariy applied to flesh. An aj:tist in his 
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first ejsay of. imitating nature, ^vould make 
the whole mass of one colouf, as the oldest 
painters did; till he is taught to observe not 
only the variety of tints,, vsrhich are in the 
object itself, but the differences produce^ 
by the gradual decline of light to shadow: 
he then immediately puts his instruction 
in practice, and introduces a variety of 
distinct colours. He must then be again 
corrected and told, that though there is this 
variety, yet the effect of the whole upon the 
eye must have the uniott and simplicity of 
the colouring of nature. 

And here we may observe, that the 
progress of an individual Student bears a 
great resemblance to the progress and ad- 
vancement of the Art itself. Want of sim- 
plicity would probably be ncft one of the de- 
fects of an artist who had studied nature only, 
as it was not of the old masters, who lived 
in the time preceding the great Art of 
Painting; on the contrary, their works are too 
simple and too inartificial. 

, The Art in its infancy^ like the first 
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work of a Student, U-as dry, hard, and 
sirtple; But this kind of barbarous sim- 
plicity, would be better named Pfeitury, 
as it proceeds from mere waHt ; from 
"Want, of knowledge. Want of ftfsourc^^ 
want of abilities to be otherwise: thtit 
Simplicity was the offspring, not of choicei 
but necessity. 

In the second stage they were sensible of 
ihis poverty ; and thoie_ who were? thfe most 
sensible of the want, were the best judges 
of the measure of the supply; There wer€ 
painters who emerged from poverty with- 
out Falling into luxury. Their success 
induced othelrs, who pr6babl5' never Would 
of themselves have had strength of mind td 
discover the original defect, to endeavour 
it the reriiedy by an abuse ; and they ran 
into the contrary extreme. But however 
they tnay have strayed, we tannot recdm- 
Aiend to them to return to that simplicity 
Which they have justly quitted; but to deal 
out their abundance with a more sparing 
hand, with that dignity ^hich makes no 
parade, either of its riches, or of its art* 
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It Is not easy to give a rule which may serve 
to fix this just and correct medium ; because 
when we may have fixed, or nearly fixed, 
the middle pointy taken as a general prin* 
ciple, circumstances may oblige us to depart 
from it, either on the side of Simplicity, 
or on that of Variety and Decoration* 

I thought it necessary in a former dis^ 
course, speaking of the difference of the 
sublime and ornamental style of painting,-^ 
in order to excite your attention to the more 
manly, noble, and dignified manner, tg 
leave perhaps an impression too contempt 
tuous of those ornamental parts of our Art, 
for which many have valued themselves, 
and many works are much valued and es- 
teemed, 

I said then, what I thought it was right 
at that time to say ; I supposed the disposi^^ 
tion <Df young men more inclinable to splen«- 
did negligence, than perseverance in labo^ 
rious application to acquire correctness ; an4 
therefore did as we do in making what is 
crooked straight, by bending it the contrary 
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w^, in order that it may remain straight 
at last. 

Fbr this purpose then, and to correct- 
excess or neglect of any kind, we may here 
add, that it is not enough that a work be 
learned; it must be pleasing: the painta: '. 

must add grace to strength, if he desires 
to secure the first impression in his favour. j 

Our taste has a kind of sensuality about it, j 

as well as a love of the sublime ; both these ! 

qualities of the mind are to have their pro- ! 

per consequence, as far as they do not 
counteract each other; for that is the grand 
error which much care ought to be taken 
to avoid. 

There are some rules, whose absolute 
authority, like that of our nurses, continues 
no longer than while we are in a state of 
•childhood. One of the first rules, for 
instance, that I believe every master would 
.give to a young pupil, respecting his conduct 
and management of light and shadow, would 
be what Lionardo da Vinci has actually 
given ; that you must oppose a light ground 
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to the shadowed side of your figure, ?ind a 
dark ground to the light side. If Lionardo 
had lived to see the superior splendour and 
effect which has been since produced by 

the exactly contrary conduct, by joining 

light to light, and shadow to shadow,—— 
though without doubt he would have admired 
it, yet, as it ought not, so probably it woul4 
not be the first rule with which he would ' 
have begun his instructions. 

Again ; in the artificial management of 
the figures, it is directed that they shall 
contrast each other according to the rules 
generally given ; that if one figure opposes 
his front to the spectator, the next figure is 
to have his back turflbd, and that the limbs 
of each individual figure be contrasted ; that 
is, if the right leg be put forward, the right 
arm is to be drawn back. 

It is very proper that those rules should 
be given in the Academy ; it .is proper the 
young students should be informed that some 
research is to be made, and that they should 
be habituated to consider every excellence as 
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reduceable to principles. Besides; it is the 
natural progress of instruction, to teach first 
what is obvious and perceptibk to the 
senses, and from thence proceed gradually 
to notions large, liberal, and complete, such 
as comprise the more refined and higher 
excellencies in Art. But when students are 
more advanced, they will find that the great- 
est beauties of character and expression are 
produced without contrast ; nay more, that 
this contrast would ruin and destroy that 
liatumt*cnergy of men engaged in real action^ 
imsolicitous of grace. St. Paul preaching at 
Athens in one of the Cartoons, far from any 
affected academical contrast of limbs, stands 
equally on both legs, and both hands are 
in the same attitude : md contrast, and the 
whole energy and unaffected grace of the 
figure is destroyed. Ely mas the sorcerer 
stretches both hands forward in the same 
direction, which gives perfectly the expres-. 
sion intended. Indeed you never will find 
in the works of Raffaelle any of. those 
school-boy affected contrasts. Whatever con- 
trast there is, appears without any seem- 
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ing agency of att, by the natural chance of 
things. 

What has been said of the evil-of excesses 
of all kinds, whether of simplicity , variety, 
or contrast, naturally suggests to the painter 
the necessity of a general enquiry into the 
true meaning and cause of rules, and hovf 
they operate on those faculties to which they 
are addressed : by knowing their general pur- 
pose and meaning, he will often find that he 
need not confine himself to the literal sense', it 
will be sufficient if he preserve the spirit, of 
the law. 

Critical remarks are not always understood 
without examples : it may not be improper 
therefore to give instances where the rule 
itself, though generally received, is false, or 
where a narrow conception of it may lead the 
artist into great errors. 

It is given as a rule by Fresnoy, That lie 
principle figure of a subject must appear in the 
ihidst of the picture^ under the principal lights 
to distinguish it from the rest. A painter who 
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should think himself obliged strictly to follow 
this rule, would encumber himself with 
needless difficulties; he would be confined 
to great uniformity of composition, and be 
deprived of many beauties which are incom- 
|>atible with its observance. The meaning 
of this rule extends, or ought to extend, no 
further than this ;— -That the principal figure 
should be immediately distinguished at the 
first glance of the eye ; but there is no neces- 
sity that the principal light should fall on the 
principal figure, or that the principal figure 
should be in the middle of the picture. It 
is sufficient that it be distinguished by its 
place, or by the attention of other figures 
pointing it out to the spectator. So far is 
this rule from being indispensable, that it is 
very seldom practised, other considerations 
of greater consequence often standing in the 
tvay. Examples in opposition to this rule, 
are found in the Cartoons, in Christ's Charge 
to Peter, the Preaching of St. Paul, and 
Elymas the Sorcerer, who is undoubtedly 
the principal object in that picture. In none 
of those compositions is the principal figure 
in the midst of. the picture. In the very 
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'admirable composition of the Tent of Darius, 
by Le Brun, Alexander is not in the middle 
of the picture, nor does the principal light 
fall on him; but the attention of all the other 
figures immediately distinguishes him, a;n<i 
distinguishes, him more properly; the great- 
est light falls on the daughter of Darius, who 
is in the middle of the picture, where it is 
more necessary the principal light should be 
placed • 

It is very extraordinary that Felibien, who 
has given a very ihinute description of this 
picture, but indeed such a description as may 
be rather called panegyrick than criticism^ 
thinking it necessary (according to the precept 
of Fresnoy) that Alexander should possess the 
principal light, has accordingly given it to 
him ; he might with equal truth have said 
that he was placed in the middle of the picture, 
as he seerned resolved to give this piece every 
"kind of excellence which he conceived to be 
jiecessary to perfection. His generosity is 
here unluckily misapplied, as it would have 
destroyed in ?l great measure the beauty of 
the composition. 



Another instance occurs to me, wkeim 
equal liberty may be taken in regard to the 
management of light* Though the general 
practice is> to make a large mass about the 
middle of the picture surrounded by shadow, 
the reverse may be practised, and the spirit 
of the rule may still be preserved. Example* 
of this principle reversed may be found very 
frequently in the works of the Venetian 
School. In the great composition of Paid 
Veronese, The Marriage at Cana, the 
figures are for the most part in half shadow; 
the great light is in the sky ; and indeed die 
general effect of this picture which is sp 
striking, is no more than what we often see 
in landscapes, in small pictures of fairs and 
country feasts; but those principles of light 
and shadow, being transferred to a large 
ficale^ to a space containing near a hundred 
figures as large as life, arid conducted to all 
appearance with as much facility, and with 
an attention as steadily fixed upon tJbe "whole 
together y as if it were a small picture imme- 
diately under the eye, the work justly excites 
our admiration; the difficulty being encreased 
as the extent is enlarged. 
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The various modes of composition are 
infinite : sometimes it shall consist of one 
large group in the middle of the picture, and 
the smaller groups on each side ; or a plain 
space in the middle, and the groups of figurat 
ranged round this .vacuity. 

Whether this principal broad light be in 
the middle space of grcwnd, as in the 
School of Athens; or in the sky, as in 
THE Marriage at Cana, in the An- 
dromeda, and in most of the pictures of 
Paul Veronese ; or whether the light be on 
the groups ; whatever mode of composition 
is adopted, every variety and licence is 
allowable: this only is indisputably neces- 
sary, that to prevent the eye from being 
distracted and confused by a multiplicity of 
objects of equal magnitude, those objects, 
whether they consist of lights, shadows, or 
figures, must be disposed in large masses and 
groups properly varied and cCmtrasted ; that 
to a certain quantity of action a proportioned 
spaceofplain ground is required; that light 
is to be supported by sufficient shadow; 
and, we may add, that a certain quantity of 
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cold colours is nedessary to give value and 
lustre to the warm colours t what those 
proportions are cannot be so well learnt 
by precept as by observation on pictures^ 
tod in this knowledge bad pictures will 
in&truct as well as good* Our enquiry 
why pictures have a bad effect, may be 
as advantageous as the enquiry why they 
have a good effect; ea6|i will corroborate 
the principles that are iSuggested by the 
other* 

Though it is not my business to enter into 
the detail of our Art, yet I must take this 
opportunity of mentioning one of the means 
of producing that great effect which, we ob- 
serve in the works of the Venetian painters, 
as I think it is not generally k«own or 
observed. It ought, in my opinion, to be 
indispensably observed, that the masses of 
light in a picture be always of a warm mellow 
colour, yellow, red, or a yellowish- white; 
and that the blue, the grey, or the green 
colours be kept almost entirely out of these 
masses, and be used only to support and set 
off these warm colours ; and for this purpose^ 
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a small proportion of cold colours will be 
fiufficient, t. . 

Let this conduct be reserved; let the light 
be cold, and the surrounding colours warm, 
as we often see in the works of the Roman 
and Florentine painters, and it will be out of 
the. power of art, even in the hands of Rubens 
or Titian, to make a picture splendid and 
harmonious. - 

Le Brun and Carlo Maratti were two 
painters of great merit, apd particularly what 
may be called Academical Merit, but were 
both deficient in this nianagement o£ colours J 
the want of observing this rule is one of the 
causes of. that heaviness: of effect which is 
so observable in their works. The principal 
light in the Picture. of Le: Brun, which I 
just now xnentioned, falls on 5 tat ira, who is 
dressed very injudiciously in a pale blue 
drapery : i^ is true, he has heightened this 
blue with gold, but that is not enough ; the 
whole picture ha^ a heavy air, and by no 
means answers the expectation raised by the 
fxint. Poussin t)ften made a spot qf blue 
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drapery, when the geqeral hue of the pictuw 
was inclinable to brown or yellow; which 
shews sufBciently , that harmony of colouringr 
was not a part of the art that had much 
engaged the atteiition of that great painter. 

The conduct of Titian in the picture of 
Bacchus and Ariadne, has been much 
celebrated, and justly, for the harmony of 
colouring. Tp Ariadne is given (say the 
criticks) a red scarf, to relieve the figure from 
the se«j which is behind her. It is not for 
that reason, alone, but for another of much 
gregiter cpnsrequencc ; for the sake of the 
general Ji^rmony and effect of the picture. 
The figure of Ariadne is separated from the 
great group, and is dressed in blue, which 
Added tq the colour of the sea, make^ that 
quantity of cold colour which Titian thought 
necessary, for the support and brilliancy of 
the great group; which group is composed, 
with very Jittle exception, entirely of mellow 
colours. But as the picture in this case would 
\>t divided ipto two distinct parts, one half 
cold, and the other W2[rra, it was necessary 
fp carry some of the: mellow colours of th« 
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great group into th€ cold part of the picture^ 
and a part of the cold into the great group i 
accordingly Titian gave Ariadne a red scarf, 
and . to one . of the Bacchante a little blue 
drapery • 

The light of the picture, as I observed^ 
ought tp be of a warm colour ; for though 
white may be us^d for the principal light, as 
was the practice of many of the Dutch and 
Flemish painters, yet it is better to suppose 
that white illuriiined by« th^ yellow rays of 
the setting sun, as was the manner of Titian* 
The superiority of which manner is never 
more striking, . than when in a collection of 
pictures we chance to see a portrait of Titian's 
hanging by the side of a Flemish picture, 
(even though that should be. of the hand of 
Vandyck,) which, however admirable' in 
other respects, becomes cold and grey in the 
comparisoo. 

The illuminated parts of objects are in 
nature of a warmer tint than those that are 
in the shade : what I . have recommended 
therefore is no more, than that tho same 

T a 
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conduct be -observed in theiwhole^ which is 
acknowledged to be necessary in every indi- 
vidual part. It is ^presenting to the eyetthe 
same effect as that 'which it has been 
accustomed to feel, which in this case, as in 
every other, will always produce beauty ; 
nb principle therefore in our art can ,be 
mare, certain, or is derived from a higher 
source, * . - ' 

•What I just now mentioned of the sup- 
posed reason why * Ariadne has part of her 
drapery red, gives ' me occasion here^to 
observe, that this favourite quality of giving 
objects relief, and which De Piles and all 
the Criticks have . considered as a requisite 
of the utmost importance, was not one of 
those objects which much engaged the atten- 
tion of Titian : painters of an inferior rank 
have far exceeded him in producing - this 
effect. This was a great object of attention, 
when art was in its infant state; as it is at 
present with the vulgar and ignorant, who 
feel the highest satisfaction in seeing a figure, 
which, as they say, looks as if they could 
walk round it. But however low I may rate 
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this pleasure of deception, I should hotop^. 
pose it, did it not oppose itself to a quality: 
of a much higher kindi by . jcount'eracting 
entirely that fulness . of manner which is sd 
difficult to express in words, but which is, 
found in perfection in ' tlie < best .-woxk^ of 
Correggio, and we mky add, of Rembrandt. 
This effect is produced by .melting and losing 
the shadows in a ground - s^'ill darker tlian 
those shadows; whereas that relief is^pro*- 
duced by opposing and'Jseparating the ground 
from the figure either by light, or shadow,, 
or colour. This conduct of in-laying; as it 
may be called, figures on their groimd, in 
order to produce relief, was the practice of 
the old Painters, such as Andrea Mant'egn^, 
Pietro Perugino, and Albert Durer ; ahd-'to 
these we. may add, the first manner o£ 
Lionardo da Vinci, Giorgione, and even, 
Correggio ; but these three were among the 
first who began to correct themselves in dry- 
ness of style, by no longer considering relief 
as a principal object. As those two qualities 
relief, and fulness of effect, can hardly exist 
together, it is not very difficult to determine 
to which wc ought to give the preference. 
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An Artist is obliged for ever to hold a baknc* 
in his hand, by which be must determine the 
value of different qualities; that, when some 
fault must be ciommitted, he may choose the 
feast. Those painters who have best under- 
stood the art of producing a good effect, have 
adapted one principle that seems perfectly con- 
fbrms^Ie to reason ; that a part nniay be sacri- 
£ced for the good of the whok. Thus, 
whether the masses consist of light oishadow^ 
it is necessary that they should be compact 
and of a pleasing shape: to this end,, some 
parts may be made darker and somit lighter^ 
and.. reflexions krowger than .nature \i/ould 
warrant. - Paul Veronese took great m>erties 
of this kind. It is saidy that being oik:© 
asked y why certain figures were painted in 
shade, as no cause was seen in the picture 
itself; he turned off" the enquiry by answer- 
ing, •* u^ia nuevola cbe passu ^^^ a cloud i$ 
passing which has overshadowed them* 

But I cannot give a better instance of dii^: 
practice than a picture whidh I have ot 
Rubens: it is a representation of a Moon^ 
light. Rubens has not only diffused mojw 
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iight over the^ picture than is in nature, but 
Kas bestowed on it those Warm glowing 
tolours. by ^hich his works ar6 so much 
distinguished. It is so unlike what any other 
jpainters have giVen Us of Moon-light, that it 
might be easily mistaken, if he bad not like- 
wisie added stars, for a fainter setting sun.-— « 
Rubens thought the eye ought to be satisfied 
in this case, above all other considerations : 
he might indeed have made it more natural^ 
but it would have been at the expence of 
What he thought of much greater conse* 
i|uence, — tbe harmony proceeding from the 
contrast and variety of colours. 

TThis same jiictuire will furrtish us with 
another instance, where we must depart from 
nature for ar greater advantage. The Moon 
in this picture doles not preserve so great a 
superiority in regard to its lightness over the 
object which it illumines, as it does in nature; 
this is likewise an intended deviation, and 
for the same reasctfi^ If Rubens had pre- 
served the same scale of gradation of light 
bctweien the Moon and the objects, which is 
found in nature^ th© picture must have con- 
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sisted of one small spot of light only, and at 
a little distance from the picture nothing but 
this spot would have been seen. It may be 
said indeed, that this being the case, it is a 
subject that ought not to be painted: but 
then, for the same reason, neither armour, 
nor any thing shining, ought ever to be 
painted; for though pure w^hite is used in 
order to represent the greatest light of shining 
objects, it will not in the picture preserve the 
same superiority over flesh, as it has in nature, 
without keeping that flesh-colour of a very low 
tint. Rembrandt, who thought it of more con- 
sequence to paint light, than the objects that 
are seen by it, has done this in a picture of 
Achilles which I have. The head is kept 
down to a very low tint, in order to preserve 
this due gradation and distinction between 
the armour and the face; the consequence of 
which is, that upon the whole the picture is 
too black. Surely too much is sacrificed here 
to this narrow conception of nature : allowing 
the contrary conduct a fault, yet it must be 
acknowledged a less fault, than making a 
picture so dark that it cannot be seen without 
a peculiar light', and then with difficulty. 

6 
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The merit or demerit of the different conduct 
of Rubens and Re^mbrandt in those instances 
which I have given, is not to be determined 
by the narcow principles of nature, separated 
from its effect on the human mind. Reason 
and common sense tell us, that before, and 
above all other considerations, it is necessary 
that the work should be seen, not only with- 
out difficulty or inconvenience, but with 
pleasure and satisfaction; and every obstisicle 
which stands in the way of this pleasure and 
convenience must be removed. 

The tendency of this Discourse, with the 
instances which have been given, is not so 
much to place the Artist above rules, as to 
teach him their reason; to prevent him from 
entertaining a narrow confined conception of 
Art; to clear his mind from a perplexed 
variety of rules and their exceptions, by 
directing his attention to an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the passions and affections of the 
mind, from which all rules arise, and to 
which they are all referable. Art effects its 
purpose by their means ; an accurate know- 
ledge therefore of those passions and disposi* 
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tions of the mind is necessary to, him whd 
desires to affect them upon sure and solid 
principles^ 

A complete essay or enquiry in,to the corii 
Section between the rules of Art, itod thd 
eternal and immutable dispositions of otir 
passions » would be indeed goitig at once to^ 
the foundation of criticism*; but I dm toa 
iRrell convinced What extensive knowledge^ 
-what subtle and penetrating judgement would 
be required j to engage in such an imder-^ 
taking: it is enough for rnfe, if, in the lan- 
guage of painters, I have produced a slight 
sketch of a part of this vast composition^ 
but that sufficiently distinct to shew th* 
usefulness of such a theory, and its prac* 
ticability* 

Before I conclude, t caritiot avoid makings 
<Mie observation on the pictures now before 
tis. I have observed, that every candidate 
kas copied the celebrated invention of Timan--^ 
thes in hiding the face of Agamtmnon in hi« 

* This was inadvertently said. I did not recollect thd 
admirable treatise On the Sublime and BcautjfuU 
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mantle; indeed such lavish encomiums feavt 
been bestowed on this thought, and that foa 
by men of the highest character in critical 
knowledge,— Cicero, Quintilian, Valerius 
Maximus, and Pliny ,*-^and have been since 
re-echoed by almost every modem that has 
written on the Arts, that your adojJting it caa 
neither be wondered at, nor blamed. It 
appears now to be so much connected with 
the subject, that the spectator would perhaps 
be disappointed in not finding united in the 
pictui« what he always united in his mind, 
and considered as indispensably belonging to 
the subject* But it may be observed, that 
those who praise this circumstance were not 
painters. They use it as an illustration only 
of their own art; it served their purpose, and 
it was certainly not their business to enter 
into the objections that lie against it in another 
Art* I fear we have but very scanty meana 
of exciting those powers over the imagination ^ 
which make so very considerable and refined 
a part of poetry. It is a doubt with me^ 
whether we should even make the attempt* 
The chief, if not the only occasion which 
the painter has for this artifice, is, when th^ 
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subject is improper to be more fully repre* 
sentcd, either for the sake of decency, or to 
avoid what would be disagreeable to be seen ^ 
and this is not to raise or increase the passions, 
which is the reason that is given for this 
practice, but on the contrary to diminish 
their effect. 

It is true, sketches, or such drawings as 
painters generally make for their works, give 
this pleasure of imagination to a high degree. 
From a slight undetermined drawing, where 
the ideas of the composition and character are, 
as I may say, only just touched upon, the 
imagination supplies more than the painter 
himself, probably, could produce ; . and we 
accordingly often find that the finished work 
disappoints the expectation that was raised 
from the sketch; and this power of the ima- 
gination is one of the causes of the great 
pleasure we have in viewing a collection of 
drawings by great painters. These general 
ideas, which are expressed in sketches^ 
correspond very well to the art often used in 
Poetry. A great part of the beauty of the 
celebrated description of Eye in Milton's 



^^^^ 
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pARADiB^ Lost, cbnsisSts in usfhg only 
general indistinct: expressions, every reader 
making oiit :the . detail according to, his 
own particular: imaginationir^is own idea 
of beauty/ grac.e, expression, dignify, or love- 
liness,:, but a painter, .when he represents 
Ev^e oh^a cainvas, is objiged to give a^deter- 
iftiaed -fornn and his ^pwn idea of beauty 
distinctly expressed^ ,- 

: We cannot on this occasion, nor indeed 
on any other,: recommend an urideterminate 
manner, or Vague ideas of any kind, in a 
complete and finished picture. This notion, 
therefore, of leaving any thing to the imagi- 
nation, opposes a very fixed and indispensable 
rule in our art, — that every thing shall be 
carefully and distinctly expressed, as if the 
painter knew, with correctness and precision, 
the exact form and character of whatever is 
introduced into the picture. This is what 
with us is called Science-, and Learning; 
which must not be sacrificed and given up 
for an uncertain and doubtful beauty, which, 
aot naturally belonging to our Art, will prQ^. 
hftbly Ije sought for without success, 
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Mr. Falconet has observed, in a ntite dii 
this passage in his translation a£ Pliny, that 
the circumstance of covering the face of 
Agamemnon was probably not in conse* 
quence of any fine imagin^ioji of thd 
painter ,*~which he considers 4^ a discovety 
of the criticks, — ^but merely copied frofn 
the description pf the sacrifice, ^ it is fpiw4 
in Euripides. 



The words from which the picture ig 
jOTpposed to be taken, are i\\t%ti Agammnm 
saw Jphigenia advance towards the fatal 
altar; be groaned j be turned aside his head, 
be Jhed tears ^ and covered bis face with bis 

Falconet does not at all acquiesce in the 
praise that is bestowed on Timanthes ; not 
only because it is not his invention, but 
because he thinks meanly of this trick of 
concealing, except in instances of blood, 
where the objects woOld he too horrible ta 
be seen; but, says he, <* in an afflicted 
Father, in a King, in Agamemnon, you^ who 
are a painter^ cpnc^d fronx me the, most in^ 
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teresting circumstance, atid then piit me off 
with sophistry ^nd a veiU You are (he adds) 
a feeble Painter, without resources : you dd 
not know even those of your Art : I care not 
what veil it is, whether closed hands, arm^ 
yaised, or any other action that conceals from 
me the countenance of the Hero. You think 
of veiling Agamemnon ; you have am veiled 
your own ignorance. A Painter who repre- 
sents Agamemnon veiled, is as ridiculous a? 
a Poet would be, who in a pathetick situation, 
in order to satisfy my expectations, and rid 
himself of the business, should §ay, that the 
sentiments of his hero are so far above what-. 
I5ver can be said op the occasion, that he shal^ 
say nothing/' 

To what Falconet has said, we may add, 
that supposing this method of leaving the 
expression of grief to the imagination, 
to be, as it was thought to be, the invention 
of the painter, and that it deserves all the 
praise that has been given it, still it is a 
trick that will serve but once; whoever 
does it a second time, will not only want 
novelty, but be justly suspected of using 
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artificc to ^vade difHculties. If difficulties 
overcome make a great part of the merit 
of Art, . difficulties evaded can deserve but 
little commendation. 



THE END OF THE FIRST VOLUME, 
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